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PROLOGUE. 
CHILD MAHOMMED.' 


Slee dance and song, the tales and jug- 
gleries, 

With which the wise Sultana mother used 

To speed the laggard hours of hareem life, 

Were good for folk with souls of every day; 

But Méahommed would nothing have that did 

Not stir his warrior sense. The cymbal’s 
crash, 

And trumpet’s strident notes, unmixed of 
plaint 

Or melody, could always bid him near, 

And hold him fast, a wild-eyed listener ; 

And with his urchin’s fist he beat the drum, 

And trembled with delight to hear its roll 

Invade the silent places of the house, 

And die in distant halls. And all day long, 

With a heap of stippled ivory cubes, 

The gift antique of a forgotten prince 

Who erstwhile ruled a land of elephants 

Off in the sunrise somewhere, he would build 

Tall castle piles, and wall and moat them 
round, 

And when he thought them perfect for de- 
fense, 

Retire a little space, and with his bow 


1 Mahommed, the son of Sultan Murad IL, fre- 
quently called Amurath. Upon the death of his 
father, Mahommed succeeded to the Sultanate as 
Mahommed II., and after the fall of Constantinople 
surnominally he added The Conqueror to the title. 
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THE WOOING OF MALKATOON. 


WALLACE, 


And arrows shoot them into formless wrecks. 

But best of all be loved of afternoons, 

When in the musky-shaded central court 

The ladies of the household met to feast 

On spicéd meats, and nuts, and snow-cooled 
draughts, 

And exchange trinketries, and quips as rich, 

And chorus loud, the while the slaves before 

Them spread what all the merchants from 
the gates 

Without had dared to send them—such the 
time 

The doughty Child best loved to dight himself 

As Eastern knights for batile bound were 
wont, 

And on the Kislar-Aga’s sword for steed, 

And yelling shrill, with undissembled rage 

And fury burst upon the startleé groups, 

And send them screaming thence, and doing 
so, 

Imagine that he did but re-enact 

The rdle of black Antar, who used alone 

To shear ten thousand horsemen of their 
heads. 

Nor were there any of the luresome wiles 

With children potent since the world began, 

Enough to lay the martial jealousy 

With which he held the court. Nor cared he 
more 

For truce proposed in form by heralds trained, 

And leading troops of buglers clad in gold, 

And blowing flourishes until the sky 

Were like to crack and fall. At length would 
come 
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The high Sultana. In her deep reserve 

Of mother-love she held the only charm 

To calm his mood and raise the well-kept 
siege. 


‘*The battle’s done. 
mount ; 

And I will tell him of our Othman bold, 

And how he wooed and won his Malkatoon.” 


My lord must now dis 


And with the saying she would gravely hold 

Iler hands to him, and he would run to her, 

And at her feet throw down his lance and 
shield ; 

And haply seated then, his ruddy cheek 

Soft pillowed on her twin-orbed, ample breast, 

The tale she would unfold. 


EDEBALI THE DERVISH. 


‘My lord must know 

That in the ancient time, near Eskischeer, 

A many-gated town, there dwelt a Sheik, 

Edebali by name. A chambered cave 

IIe had for house, and wild vines made his 
door, 

Which was a nesting-place for singing-birds. 

Two paths, divided by an olive-tree, 

Led from the door: one to a spring of cool, 

Sweet water bubbling out from moss - grown 
rocks, 

And it was narrow; while the other, broad 

And beaten, told of travel to and fro, 

And of the world a suitor to the man, 

For it is never proud when it has need. 

Ile had Sheik in fact, but now 
more— 

A Dervish old and saintly,and so close 

‘Yo Allah that the Golden Gate of Gifts 

Up Heaven's steep did open when he prayed. 

Wherefore the sick were brought him for a 
touch ; 

And in their crowns his amulets were worn 

By kings and queens; and scarce a morning 


been 


came 

Without a message, ‘In my tent last night 

A foal was born to me, and that in truth 

It grace its blood, I pray thee send a name 

To know it by’; or from a knight whose 
brand 

Had failed him, ‘ Hearken, O Edebali! 

Thou knowest by chosen texts to 
swords. 

The craftsman hath a new one now in hand 

And in the rough it waits.’ And men of 
high 

Degree came often asking this and that 

Of Heaven, and the Prophet, and the laws 

Of holy life; nor was there ever one 

To go away unanswered, for he knew 

The Kur-an, verse and chapter, and to speak 

With finger on the line.” 


temper 
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If. 
OTHMAN AND MALKATOON. 
‘“*And to the cave 
Our Othman often went, because he knew 
The good man loved him. Once he thither 
turned 
While hawking and athirst, and at the door 
Bethought him of the spring. 
path, 
The narrow path, he went, but sudden stopt— 
Stopt with the babble of the brook in ear, 
And straight forgot his thirst in what he saw. 
3elow the fountain’s lip there was a pool, 
O’er which a mottled rock of gray and green 
Rose high enough to cast the whole in shade; 
And in the shade unconscious sat a fair 
And slender girl. A yellow earthen jar, 
Which she had come to fill for household use, 
Stood upright by her, and he saw her face 
Above a fallen veil, a gleam of white 
Made whiter by the blackness of the hair 
Through which it shone. And she, all child- 
like, hummed 
A wordless tune of sweet monotony, 
As in the hushed dowar at dead of night 
The Arab women, low-voiced, sing to dull 
The grinding of their mills. And to 
knees 
limbs 
brought 
The bubbles 
foot, 
Which glistened ’mid the splashes like the 
pink 
And snow enamel of a sea-washed shell ; 
And by the throbbing of his heart he knew 
Her beautiful, and turned and walked away, 
Himself unseen. And up the path he went, 
A stately youth, and tall, and self-contained 
As any proven man.” 


So down the 


her 


Her were bare, and as the eddies 


round she beat them with her 


III. 
OTHMAN AND EDEBALI. 
*“* A quest I bring, 
Thus, when in the cave, 


O saintly Dervish!’ 
Our Othman spake. 

‘*The elder to him turned 
His face benignant. 


‘**Ts there in the Book! 
A saying that would make it sin for me 
To marry?’ 
‘«*Nay, son, speak thou whole of heart.’ 
***Then be it whole of heart,’ young Othman 
said, 
‘And to thy saintliness.’ And stooping low, 
He raised the other’s hand, and kissed it once, 
And tiien again, and humbly. ‘At the brook 
But now I saw thy daughter Malkatoon— 
Nay, be thou restful!— Drink for sooth of 
thirst 
' The Kur-an. 
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Was what I sought. 
place 
In holiness a Mosque, 
And I ran trembling here. 
was 
Not more than thirst is now a fever grown, 
A fever of the soul. And if I may 
Not wed her, then it were not well to let 
My morning run to dismal noon of life, 
Nor shall it. See, now, O Edebali! 
Here at thy feet my soul. Save Malkatoon’s, 
Thou canst not find one whiter.’ 
**And he knelt, 

And laid his forehead lowly in the dust; 
And at the sight, Edebali made haste, 
And both hands he!pful raised the suppliant, 
Saying, ‘O gentle son of Ertoghrul! 
What Allah of His love and bounty gives, 
That we shall keep, and in the keeping make 
Our care of it becoming thanks and praise. 
Thou knowest I love thee—’ 

‘‘His farther speech 


Her presence made the 


and bade me off, 
And that which 


Was tearful 
‘**T remember well the day 
A woman beautiful, and mine in love 
And wifely bonds, and dying of the birth, 
Gave me her baby, saying, ‘‘I have named 
It Malkatoon,' and as thou dost by it, 
So Allah will by thee.” Ah, verily! 
The Prophet measureth the very show 
Of evil ’gainst the good; and dost thou think 
It full enough with Him that I have kept 
The child in bread, and happy, singing all 
The morning through, if now, her noon at 
hand, 
I give her up to certain misery ? 
A prince art thou, and she but dervish born; 
And men will laugh,and with their laughter kill.’ 
‘“‘And to and fro he walked, and wrung his 
hands, 
While all the lineless wrinkling on his face, 
From thought, and fast, and vigils long en- 
dured, 
The deeper pursed itself; and when he stopt, 
It was to say, ‘To Allah let us leave 
The judgment, prince. Who dares in 
to trust 
May always hope. So canst thou hither bring 
A pigeon from an eagle’s nest escaped 
Unruffled, or a lamb that overnight 
Hath harmless lain with lions, it will be 
As speech to me, and I will do His will. 
Knowest thou the Legend on the seal of 
God? 
lives are 
stumped. 
They call it Kismet.’ 
‘*And with that he drew 
His robe, long, loose, and trimmed with yel 
low fur, 
About him close, and left the youth alone, 
And wonderstruck, but none the less in love 
1 Treasure of a woman. 


Him 


Our but the wax on which ’tis 
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Then down the broad and travel-beaten road 
Our Othman, pensive, went to where his train 
Of tribesmen waited.” 


bY. 
HIS TRIBESMEN. 
“*Ho, now! Hood the hawks, 
And leash the whimpering hounds. 
is done.’ 
Thus he to them. 
‘*They stared, and in his palm 
One whispered, ‘Oh! It is the evil eye.’ 
A bolder spake, ‘My lord, it is but noon.’ 
And yet a third addressed his hunter's love 
In strain more cunning: ‘Has my lord forgot 
The heron in the marsh?’ 
* But he, low-voiced 
And patient, answered them: ‘ Nor hawk, nor 
hound, 
Nor heron, more for me, for I have seen 
A lily with a star’s light in its cup. 
*Tis something by the breath of Allah blown 
This way from Paradise, I swiftly thought, 
And all impulsive would have made it mine 
But that a voice forbade; and now I go 
To find what never mortal eyes have seen— 
A pigeon from an eagle’s nest escaped, 
Or in a lion’s den a lamb alive, 
So on my breast the lily I may wear, 
And in my heart the star’s light.’ 
“Then their eyes 
Were hot with dew of tears repressed by awe; 
For, strangers to the sweet delirium 
Which only lovers know, and know to make 
The gentle-hearted gentler, and the brave 
More covetous as errants in the Land 
Of the Impossible, they thought him mad ; 
And at his feet one wistful flung himself, 
With outery, ‘I was born to serve my lord, 
And go with him.’ 
‘*Wherent the others drowned 
His voice with theirs united, ‘And so were we.’ 
But Othman waved them off. ‘Bring me my 
horse. 
But yesterday from noon to set of sun 
He kept the shadow of the flying hawk 
A plaything ‘neath his music-making feet. 
I will not comrade else.’ 


oon 


OTHMAN AND 


The day 


Tent born and bred, 
The steed was brought, its hoofs like agate 
bowls, 

Its breast a vast and rounded hemisphere, 
With lungs to gulf a north wind at a draught. 
Under its forelock, copious and soft 
As tresses of a woman loosely combed, 
He set a kiss, and in its nostrils breathed 
An exhalation, saying, to be heard 
By all around, ‘ Antar, now art thou brute 
No longer. I have given thee a soul, 
Even my own.’ 

‘*And as he said, it was, 
And not miraculously, as the fool 





‘I REMEMBER WELL THE DAY.” 


Declares ; for midst the other harmonies 
By Allah wrought, the hero and his horse 
Have always been as one. 
‘*And when they saw 
Him in the saddle, face and eyes aglow 
With the low- burning, splendor - chastened 
flame 
That serves the Angel of the pallid wing 
In lighting martyrs on their rueful way, 
They closed around him, and of their charms 
And priceless amulets despoiled themselves, 
And tied them on Antar until his mane 
And forelock jangled as with little bells, 
And glistened merrily, though all the time 
The true men moaned, ‘Oh! oh! what shall 
we tell 
The good Sheik Ertoghrul?’! 
‘And in reply, 
He bade them, that I to-day have 
learned 
The Legend graven on the seal of God, 
And that it is a holy law in need 
Of holy lives to prove it.’” 
1 Othman’s father. 


‘ Say 


. 2 


OTHMAN IN No Man's Lanp. 


** Thereupon 
He rode away, clad all in hunter’s garb, 
And all unarmed, save at his belt a sword, 
And at his back a shield—into the East 
He rode bareheaded, and beneath a sky 
Thrice plated with molten brass of noon; 
Nor once looked back. Into the Wilderness, 
The far and purple-curtained distances, 
Where Nature holds her everlasting courts, 
With beasts of prey and hordes of savage men 
To keep their portals, questionless he passed 
In leading of his faith. 


“And to a land 
Of lions come at last, of all he met, 
Even the women at the black-tent doors, 
He asked if lately: they had lost a lamb? 
And where the tawny thunder-makers kept 
Their dread abodes? Or if they kuew the 
cliffs 


Whence through the many-folded turbaning 
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Of sun-touched clouds the nesting eagles 
launched 

Themselves upon their prey? For he had 
heard 

From Allah that ’twas beautiful to love 

All helpless things, and shield them from tix 
foes, 

And therefore was he come. 

**And all the men 

Who heard him laughed ; the women, pitying 

Were moved to tears, and gave him of thei 
stores, 

And at his going blessed him. And in time 

Ile came to know the trails the manéd brutes 

Affected most, and lay in wait to see 

With what of trophies of their craft they took 

Their iomeward ways. Oron some barefaced 
rock, 

The sky above him like a stainless blue 

Pavilion, prone and patient he would watch 

The winged Sultans of the aerial world 

As forth they issued screaming to the sun, 

Which at the call seemed, comradelike, t 
stand 

And wait forthem, And well he came to know 

When from their forays provident they flew. 

The victim in their talons? If a bird, 

He whistled to his horse, and followed them 

With loosened rein. And where they thought 
their nests 

Securest in their envelopes of cloud 

And dizzy height, he thither boldly climbed 

And gave them battle. 


“Thus into a year 
The months slow-melting fell, and he became 
A hero; so that went he here or there 
All living things remarked him. Did men sce 
A troop of eagles circling in the sky, 
They smiled, and said, ‘Our Othman this way 

comes.’ 

And mothers from their midnight slumbers 


roused 


3y lions, closer clasped their little ones, 
And calmed them, whispering, * Hush, and 


sleep again ! 
For gallop, gallop goes the gray-black steed 
While Allah swings His moon-lamp overhead, 
And Othman strong-armed rides, and riding 
cries, 
3e still, O baby-hearts, be still, and sleep, 
For I am here.”’ 


‘* And ’gainst the friendly folk 
Who loved him so, there one day chanced to 
come 
A horde of camel-drivers, skurrying 
From parched Oasian orchards in the South 
To them sweet water was of more account 
Than blood of women. Then from far and 
wide 
The harried residents to Othman drew 
For guidance, and he led them, never knight 





THE 


More truly. And the battle done and won, 
In league and gratefully, as warriors should, 
They flung the clashing of their steel-bossed 
shields 
into the upper deeps, with rhythmic stops 
For outcry. ‘Hear, O Allah!’—thus they said— 
‘The Wilderness hath travailed, and to-day 
A Tribe is born to Thee. Thy palm is large, 


And hollowed roomfully, and lined with gifts 
For all who couch their asking in the form 
Of humble prayer.’ Thus Kara! Othman saith; 
And as there is no fervid friend like him, 

Of helpless things, who—who shall better 


speak 
To us of Thee, or better serve the Tribe, 
So in its new birth blind? Then live the 
Sheik— 


Sheik Othman! Live the Tribe!” 


VI. 
OTHMAN RENEWS HIS PRAYER FOR 
MALKATOON. 
‘*And when the spring, 
The second of his love-lorn wandering, 
Was pluming all the land, our Othman rose, 
And with the chosen of his just-fledged Tribe, 
A motley train of wild men, homeward rode, 
And coming to the cave where yet the sage 
And saintly Dervish dwelt, ‘Is it not time,’ 
He said, full risen from his low salaam, 
‘That love like mine should have surcease of 
test ? 
Behold what it has done!’ 
‘* And from his breast 
He drew a double string of eagle beaks, 
Each amber-hued, and set with polished gold, 
And clear as honey from the comb thrice 
pressed 
Into a crystal cup. 
«Thou didst require 
Of me a bird—dost thou remember it, 
Edebali? It was to be a sign 
From Allah, so thou saidst. Nor that alone— 
Right well I knew thy purpose by the task 
To try my faith, and find if well or ill 
The Prophet held me. Wherefore be 
judge. 
These were the blades with which the Kings 
of Air 
Were wont to rend the 
tribes, . 
And keep their blue domain. 
thrones 
1 slew the 
wilt, 
And take the trophies, trinkets now to please 
A maiden fair. Perhaps young Malkatoon 
Will wear them ; only when thou comest to 
put 
Them in her hand—which in my dreams I kiss, 
1 Kara means black. Othman was so called 
from his raven beard and hair. 


thou 
hapless feathered 

Upon their 
them, if thou 


monsters. Count 


WOOING OF 


MALKATOON. 9 


The many thousand times I dare not say— 
I pray thee tell her how the gift was won, 
And fairly speak my name; then if she smile, 
And ask of me, and why I dared such deeds, 
And what love is—ah, more than well enough! 
As singing-birds in hush of summer nighlits, 
Calling their mates through acacia 
groves, 
Have answer in the selfsame melody 
Of speech, so she will love me for my love. 


rree 
green 


‘‘The Dervish stayed his hand. ‘It was a bird 
I asked of thee, my son—a living bird— 
A pigeon—’ 
*** Nay,’ said Othman, patiently, 
‘I have no bird.’ 
“*Oh, then thou hast the lamb ?’ 
***Nor lamb havel. Yet, saintly though thou 
art, 
Be not in haste, as saying, ‘‘ All the ways 
Are Allah's, and I know them.”’ 
“ Answering 
The sign he made, a servant brought a bale 
Of lion-skins, and cast it on the floor, 
And spread the pelts to view ; and they were 
soft 
To eye and touch as rugs of Indian silk, 
Yet terrible withal, for each retained 
The head with all its armature of teeth 
And bulk of yellow mane, the jaws agape 
And snarling. 
‘** These were royal draperies, 
Good Dervish, yielded to me but with life. 
And when I took them, it was with the 
thought 
That thou, for whom all things, the quick 
and still 
Alike, have tongues, would kindly hear them 
tell 
Of Allah’s love for me, and ask not more 
Of sign from Him. And scarce less sweet it 
was 
To think that when their tale was haply told, 
They might find favor with young Malka- 
toon ; 
And should she hear it said 
won 
The necklace from the eagles was the hand 
That spoiled the lions thus, and all for love, 
As carpets on her stony chamber floor, 
Or dressing for her couch such days and 
nights 
As chilly blow the mountain winds, they might 
Well keep me in her mind, and even nurse 
A wish to learn yet more of that which drove 
Me to the errantry. And now thy hand ?— 
And graciously, I pray. A crown were reft 
Of half its honor did the giver give 
It grudgingly— No? Oh,I see! It is 
Because these witnesses are in their speech 
Uncertain. I have better. Wilt thou go 
And hear them? Only to the door—they wait 
Us there.’ 


the hand that 
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‘*And to the vine-clad door they went, 
The old man in the leading of the young; 
And looking out, lo! cumbering the road, 
In the white noon, and plainly not yet used 
To bonds of lawfulness, a medley bleut 
Of lowing cows, and camels malcontent 
And overladen, hungry, wolflike dogs, 
And travel-stainéd sheep, else spotless black, 
And horses beautiful enough for kings, 
And by their owners far more loved than 
were 
Their youthless wives, mere handmaids of the 
brutes— 
In the noon, lo! the Tribe. 
***Came these with thee ?’ 
The Dervish asked. 

‘*And Othman, pleased to mark 
wonder, smiled, and said, ‘I am _ their 
Sheik 
The Wilderness hath rendered them to me, 
And they are Prophets now.’ 

, “Then half in quest, 

And half in scorn, the elder’s brow and hand 

Impulsive rose. sut Othman meekly bowed, 

And answered, patient still, ‘Ah me! They 
were 

So true, thy words the day I boldly asked 

The hand of Malkatoon. ‘For men will laugh, 

And with their laughter kill.” In other phrase, 

The jesting critics in my father’s halls 

Would make a plaything of her simple soul, 

And drive it weeping back to Paradise, 

With none to know how lavishly of charms 

And all perfections it was clothed on, 

Save thou, and I, and Allah. And the thought 

Went with me down into the No Man’s Land, 

Whither I betook myself companionless, 

A question ever present, ‘‘How to keep 

My love the child she is, and harmless save 

Her from the courtly brood ?” At last I had 

An answer. You must know the land was 
wild, 

Uncastled, townless, and the people dwelt 

Apart as enemies, and ruthless preyed 

Upon each other, making mock of love 

And Allah ; and when I showed them trust, 

They laughed at me, and let me go in peace, 

A dreaming madman. But in time there 
came 

A hopeful change. 
leave 

The necklace and yon bale of robes to tell. 

Out of the farther South there one day rose 

A cloud of war with grim necessities 

They knew not of before ; and it blew fire 

Upon them, and calamities so fierce 

They came to me, and in large charity 

I yielded to their prayer, and ordered them, 

And with them took the field. And as we 
charged 

I shouted ‘‘Allah! Allah!” And they caught 

The holy name, and with it swung their 
swords 


His 


By what ‘twas wrought I 
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And aimed their lances, all so joyously 

It seemed the blood they shed had turned to 
wine, 

And made them sudden drunk. 
fight, 

And they are Moslem now. Then as I sat 

My horse the children and the women came 

And kissed his bloody front, and caught my 
hand ' 

And stirrups, painted with the same red drip, 

Proclaiming, ‘* Live Sheik Othman !” And the 
men 

Made answer, 
a new, 

Exquisite pleasure wrapt me in a glow 

Of strange delight, and looking up, 1 saw 

The moon, a crescent in the day-sky’s depth 

And by it, lustrous clear, the star assigned 

To wait on it as page upon a queen, 

Some childish thought—a wonder if the sun 

Were not enough to show the havoc strewn 

Along the field—was passing through my 
mind, , 

When suddenly the face of Malkatoon 

Appeared to me, a fleck of brighter light 

Resilvering the silver of the moon. 

I raised my hands as worshippers are wont. 

I could not speak, for all my senses swam 

In dim confusion; and before I woke, 

The apparition drew the coarser rays 

Of star and planet round it, and was veiled 

From sight. And when ’twas gone, I knew 
myself, 

By certain intuition of the soul, 

In Allah’s care. I knew that Malkatoon 

Would be my wife. I knew the warrior 
cries 

For me as Sheik was Allah making 

What He would have. Wherefore, 
my Tribe— 

The Tribe of Othman! Prophets of the State 

Which I will build with them!—And as thou 
lovest 

His officers, the little and the great, 

Look kindly on them, father, for they know 

Right well to follow where I dare to lead 

And think’st thou they will laugh at Malka- 

toon? 

wound her gentle soul 

speech 

Unseemly ?—Nay, good Dervish, say the word, 

And here before thy door the Tribe shall 

pitch 

great 

feast, 

And hold it on with story, meat, and drink, 

And merry joust, until the new year come, 

Unless thou sooner say that never bride 

Had truer welcome to a truer home. 

I ask it—I, Othman—who never prayed 

To other man.’ 

‘And then the listener said, 
Slow speaking, ‘To my cave there often come 


We 


won the 


‘*Live Sheik Othman!” Then 


known 


behold 


Or 


with glance or 


My black tent, and set the wedding 





THE WOOING 


Ambassadors of kings, and yesterday 

The high Sultan of ancient Samarkand 

Saluted me in person royally, 

And in his shower of gifts my feet were hid, 

Or had I stept, it would have been on pearls 

And precious stones; and yet more welcome 
thou, 

O son of Ertoghrul, than all of them— 

A messenger from Allah with the key 

He keeps upon the door above the vault 

Where things to come lie hidden ‘gainst their 
day. 

Take thou salute, and hear, then go thy way. 

The wise man reads the name of Allah writ 

On everything in Nature—on the stone, 

The wasting leaf, the glittering water drop— 

And comes at last to look for prophecy 

in all the unaccounted trifles strewn 

By chance along the blind-worn paths of life. 

These trophies are not voiceless as they seem. 

I listen, and they tell me of the East 

By thee again restored and masterful; 

I listen, and they teil how turbaned hosts 

Devout shal! come from every land to light 

The ready torches of their faith at thine; 

[ listen, and from out the upper depths 

I hear a voice declare thy name shall be 

Forever on the lips of fighting-men 

A battle-cry, and that in times of peace 

Even the winds, unsteady passengers, 

And lawless though they are, shall take and 
blow 

It up and down the world a melody 

Up—up to the storied plains 

glory thine forewritten ‘tis to climb ; 

And bending ear, and listening wistfully, 

I hear the music thence of horns and drums, 

And cymbals ringing, and the high acelaims 

Of countless men in arms; and if I look, 

It is at thee enthroned on battle-fields, 

And conquered cities crowding with their 
keys 

On golden plates, and clamorous to buy 

Thy better will. And yet, alas! I dare 

Noi the word besov'ght. In truth, 


Of bugles. 


F 
Of 


speak 
it is 
Thy destiny I fear. When greatness cloaks 
Thee like a tabard more than courtly dight, 
What then of Malkatoon? Mayhap ‘twill be 
For me, O son of Ertoghrul, to seek 
A lion’s den or eagle’s nest for lamb 
Alive or dove unharmed, and fail as thou 
Hast failed. A question—one; then peace to 
thee, 

And all of thine. Where doth that holy thing 
A trusting woman’s simple love, fare worst?’ 
And I will tell— ’Tis in the heart by years 
Of kingly usage into marble turned. 
Thou hast my answer.’ 

‘*And with that he took 
The young man’s hand in both of his, and 

held 

It tenderly, as loath to let him go 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 571.—2 
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So sadly burdened ; then, when he had back 
His voice, he said, ‘The Wilderness hath kept 
Itself unlocked, and rendered thee the Tribe 
In sacred trust for Allah; whence ’tis thine 
To wait on it, and bend its stubborn will 
To honor Him. The truest blades are those 
Most frequent in the fire, and thus may He 
Be chastening thee. Thy faith to this hath 
been 
In purity like pearls in Heaven's gate ; 
Forget not now that all the times are His, 
The morrows and the years, in which to send 
The sign I ask.’ 
‘*He turned, but at the door, 
The inner door of heavy camel’s-hair, 
He left the parting speech. ‘A woman dead, 
And in her grave, but with a promise had, 
May hold a man when even Allah’s word 
Hath spent its force with him. Now, good 
my lord, 
In going ponder this: The world is old, 
And there were loves and lovers ere 
camest.’ 


thou 


““The daylight, gray along the cavern floor, 
Went out on Othman, yet, with upraised face, 
He prayed: ‘O Allah! To a moon’s scant 
breadth 
The sky is shrunk; for I am in a well, 
And darkness, cold as water, covers me, 
Still sinking. Thou didst dig the 
deeps, 
there 


Amin ! 


Or else were no heights; and I will 
find 

Thee at the bottom.’ 

“Then a lightning flashed 
Within his mind, that he alone might see 
The answer Allah made: A woman dead, 
And in her grave, but oh! so beautiful, 
And so like Malkatoon! Her hair as dark, 
Her face as oval, with a brow as white, 
And, even in its childishness, her form 
The very same! And he began to shake 
With mighty madnesses of word and act, 
Thinking it was indeed his love he saw 
There lying lost to him; but he was saved 
From them ; for it is as the saintly say, 
They to whom Heaven kindly sends a light 
Not only see but understand as well. 
And he was glad, and shouted so the birds 
Nest-keeping in the leafage of the door 
Affrighted sprang to wing, and Darkness 

leaped 
Into the grave, and bore away the ghost— 
So loud he cried, ‘O Dervish, peace to thee! 
And all the charméd sweetnesses of peace 
To thine! Be Allah praised, for He but now 
Laid bare the narrow room where, as in life, 
And wanting only breath to be alive, 
The woman sleeps who hoids thee promise- 
bound; 

And while I looked at her, I heard thee say 


Again, The world is old, and there were loves 
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And lovers ere I came. And then I knew 
Thy meaning. (Ah, never was selfish youth 
So gently chidden!) And now, clothéd all 
In patience, and with my hand in the hand 
Of Faith, I go 


Vil 
OTHMAN AND HIS TRIBE 
‘‘And home again, from good 
Sheik Ertoghrul our Othman had a gift 
Of hill lands rich with groves of terebinth, 
And brooks which, flitting down by tangled 
glades, 
And babbling over beds of marble float 
Did often pause in open pools to mock 
The skies above with bluer skies below. 
And there in one dowar, most like a town 
Of many brown-black tents, he drew his Tribe, 
That they might learn how pleasant are the 
ways 
Of peace, and that a hundred spears may gain 
And safely keep what ten were sure to lose. 
And next he built a 
stone, 
But with a tall and stately minaret ; 
Then with the help of holy men he taught 
His children of the Wilderness the creed 
Allah-il- Allah—simple to the ear, 
Yet deep in meaning—deeper than the earth 
Hangs swinging ‘neath the amethystine floor 
Of Paradise. And shortly they could give 
The Fah-hat, word and rik-rath, and salute 
With hand on brow and breast; then in their 
midst 
He pitched two greater tents 


Mosque of unhewn 


“ «For whom are these ?’ 
The tribesmen asked 
This one is for the poor ; 
And comes a stranger hungry, or pursued 
By night or enemies, it is for him. 
This other’—and his voice sank low and 
shook 
With sudden eagerness—‘ is Malkatoon’s.’ 
‘** And who is Malkatoon ? 
**A benison 
Withheld by Allah until my trial day 
Is done—a Spirit out of Paradise; 
And this way comes an Angel leading her, 
For in the distance I have heard him ery, 
Be ready!” 
Here the high Sultana paused 
To closer clasp and kiss the little lord 
Upon her breast for pride, and then again 
For love o’erbrimming. ‘‘Oh, my Méhom- 
med ! 
"Tis love that makes the bread and pours the 
wine, 
And is in turn the bread and wine of love.” 
The words were dark, and yet, as morning falis 


On struggling mist, the look she gave him 
saved 
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MAGAZINE. 


The meaning of the thought. 
tale 

Returning, she: ‘‘And so the Tribe was car 

For by the Sheik, with everything of theirs 

The winged and hoofed, the speaking 
the dumb ; 

The dogs had meat, the cattle pasturag: 

Even the camels shed their foxen shag, 

And erelong rounded into comeliness 

Of health and strength. And when at las 

There was no charity or duty mort 


Then, to tl 


To others owing, he arose, and up 

To Allah’s gate despatched his patient s 
In thram white and seamless, there to sit, 
And watch and pray the breaking of the sig 
The Dervish asked of him.” 


VIII. 
OTHMAN AND THE LORD OF ESKISCHEER 


“And Othman 
A bosom friend, the Lord of Eskischeer. 
Youthful aud warm of fancy, like hims« 
And him he one day told of Malkatoon, 
And of her sire ascetic in the cave 
Above the and of 
spake, 
A wayside comforter of suffering men, 
With endless cheer of draught and song 
dance, 
Lest that way they should pass and scoffi 
say, 
It is not true that God is everywhere. 
And then he told of how he came to sec 
The wondrous child, and paused to bless 
chance 
A favor shaken from the Prophet’s sleev 
And since that hour, he said, the beautif 
Apparent in the other fairest things 
Was not for him. Nay, looked he in the 
At night, the utmost splendor of the st: 
Was all arust. 


spring ; the spring 


‘** And is she then so f 

The listener asked. 
“<«T know 
said, ‘by 


not in the we 


Our Othman which to 


know 


make 


How fair she is, surpassing all her kind 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 


of perfume to the nosirils swee 
lovely to the eye, or to ear, 
of music.’ 

‘*Thereupon they gave 
Each other hand, and went thei: 

ways: 

Othman a lover with his love in love, 
And doing childish things, as if the air 
Were not alive with elves to laugh at him 
Now grumbling to his horse of Malkatoon 
Now whipping quatrains rude and cradleis 
Until they sung of her as heroine ; 
Or when a breeze came stepping o’er the 


grass, 


severi 


Lusty with life, and promising to go 
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A distance, with finger or his sword 

Upon the sluggish air he wrote her name, 

And bade the breeze, ‘Ho! slave of Solo- 
mon ! 

Take thou this writing to my Malkatoon, 

Nor say thou canst not find her In a cave 

Scarce two hours hence by measure of my 
steed 

In easy gait, a daughter’s part she doth 

By old Edeboli, the Dervish saint, 

Well known alike to kings and common men. 

Below the cave, and in its shade at noon 

There is a spring, the mother of a pool 

Of lucent water. There I saw her first, 

And there with equal fortune it may be 

That hasting thou shalt find her ; and if so— 

O happy breeze !—be careful to give 

Her fright by any rudeness, but approach 

Her gently-—gently—would ‘twere mine to 
teach 

Thee by example ! 

tender 


not 


Fingers of the air 
Should have a touch ; therefore I 
yield 
Thee leave to 
night— 
And bare her brow, and blow upon her eyes 
A breath not strong enough to more than coo] 
The dewy lids; or thou mayst fluff her hair, 
And with it whip the whiteness of her neck, 

So thou disturb her not ; for it may be 


Begone ! 


lift her hair—’tis black as 


She dreams of me— 


‘“*Thus Othman went, 
Never a man so with his love in love. 


Far otherwise the Lord of Eskischeer ! 

The reins hung low upon his courser’s neck, 

And nigh asleep, it drowsed and drowsed 
along, 

While he, forgetful of his arméd heels, 

And of his journey, and the mine of things 

About him and above, in grim debate, 

But silent rode, his mien that of one 

Just stumbled upon a wonder of the world 

Within him, half a feeling, half a thought, 

A fancy formless, faint, a vague desire 

At first without an object, and so strange 

He could but question it waste 

Of waters from the bursting of a wave 

There springs a spray so pale and thin it 


So on a 


seems 

To mock the searching eye; 

That erelong mantle Heaven, and possess 

It utterly, are first but pallid mist 

Of breaking waves, the small desire became 

A passion with the Lord of Eskischeer. 

And on a hill-top, lookiig back, he stopt 

At sight of Othman in the vale below, 

And shook his hand at him, and said aloud, 

‘Thou black - browed Islam, go thy 
way, 

For ’tis the fool’s, and thou becomest it, 

A torch not more the night. Thou not to 
know 


and so as clouds 


son of 


OF 


MALKATOON. 


That every sense we have is but a gate, 

An airy gate on downy hinges hung, 

For Love to come and go! And saying Love 

Became thy master whilst above the pool 

Thou staring stood to watch the innocent 

At play, and mine the space but now I gave 

To hear thee tell the tale, what special grace 

Or unctuous privilege hast thou to air 

Thy passion in? Aye, go the way, and pave 

It end to end with fantasies in rhyme, 

And dreams of Allah, and Edebali, 

And Malkatoon, and, with thy comrade fools, 

Chatter and sing, and plague the fainting sky 

With beat of drums and flaunt of flags; nor 
leave 

Behind the combings of 

Thou callest thy Tribe 
cave ; 

And should the Dervish give the girl to me, 

Vex the sun or moon or tender stars 

With antics of a child—I had not loved 

Her but for thee.’ 


the Wilderness 


And I will to the 


not 


Then to the 
With might of galloping. 
‘A thousand knig! 
In gold-gilt steel, and girt with belis of ¢ 
And trebly proud of azure blades, new moons 
In curvature, and casting brightness far 


cave he sper 


As stars ablaze in cold Caucasian skies, 
Held all the space about the beaten road 
Uptrending to the leafy door ; their tents 
Enwhitened linen circling one of silk 
Capacious as a field, and dyed in green 
And purple, 
And full as iridescent; and the air 
Above the camp was glorified with flags 
And bannerets, one richer than the rest, 
And heavy with symbolic broidery, 
Bespeaking old Iran. Yet, passion-mad, 
The Lord of Eskischeer thrust through the 
maze 
Of martial splendor.” 


graceful as a peacock’s neck, 


X 
LORD OF EsKISCHEER 


“* an 
Edebali the Dervish?’ 


EDEBALI AND THI 
thou he men call 
‘I am he,’ 


The sage 


ge replied 


‘**Thou hast a maid of age 


To marry, and indeed thev eall her good 
And beautiful.’ 

“The Dervish 
Till in the sudden gloom his 
Like blossom coals of fire. 


“** Now 


his brows 


knit 
eyes became 
who art thou ‘ 
He asked 

‘**T am thy neighbor Eskischeer; 
My castle, turreting upon a hill 
Of wide espial, and a town with gates 
Many as thou hast fingers on thy hands. 
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My hall hath 
guests, 

bring 
stall. 
And for this cave I offer her a roof, 
And safety well assured by mangonels, 
And arbalists, and cranes, and bows of steel, 
And trained men breastplated, and myself, 
By no means least of them.’ 

“The Dervish put 


space to dine five hundred 


And they horses, each may have a 


A bit upon his soul. 
‘** But thou art Greek, 
While she born the daughter of a 
Tribe.’ 
‘*She shall forget 


was 


the Tribe.’ 
‘Can we forget 
So easily, my lord?’ 
‘A woman can.’ 
‘““*Then what of holy Faith? Thou holdest 
Christ, 
While she—’ 
‘** Nay, Dervish, jesters 1 have known, 
But never one with face so gray as thine. 
Or if thou. must amuse thyself with me, 
Be it, I pray, with something serious— 
A ribbon, bright or dull, which I can skein 
About my finger, or a flower of spring, 
Which noon of plucking in the 
morn— 
For they are solid things compared with faith 
In women.’ 
‘Then the Dervish meekly said, 
His soul in curbing yet, ‘In Paradise, 
O good my lord, when all was dewy-fresh 
And gardenlike, the Maker—be His name 
A prayer forever!—with the first man walked 
Familiarly, and from a mountain bade 
Him view the world, and. asked, ‘‘ How seem- 
eth it ?” 
And the man, then of nature firmly fixed, 
Took time to answer. ‘‘ Lord,” at length he 


stales at 


said, 
**T see a wondrous glistering below 
The daisies and the grass.”” The Maker's brow 
Lost half its halo, and in the falling robbed 
The widespread scene of more than half its 
light ; 
3ut with His awful glance askant, He said, 
“The first is gold; the next thou 
white, 
And it is silver.” 


seest is 


And the man’s eyes flashed 
With covetous delight. ‘‘ And are they mine?” 
He asked, in heedlessness of selfish greed. 


And slowly he had 
thine— 

I made them, and the world, and everything 

In sight beneath the welkin’s bending arch 

For thee and thine.” And still the creature 
stood 

Fast-holden by the glisters visible 

Below the daisies. Then the Lord was stirred 

With jealousy. ‘‘ Thou fool!” and down the 
height 


answer: ‘‘They are 
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The deep voice rolled, and smote the smiling 
vales, 

And shook them as with earthquake. ‘‘ Turnest 
thou 

From me to them so 
man, 

Remorseful, washed 
cried, 

**T will not other God than thee—I swear 

‘*T thought to win thy faith’”’—thus spake th 
Lord— 

‘*Thou hast not other pledge to give for love 

And worship.” But the wretch’s grovelling 

And tears, and prayers, and 
vailed 

Upon the Maker. 

Thee ever. 


And then the 


soon?” 


his face in dust, and 


promises pre 


‘‘Ask me not to trust 
Yet ’—and in the pause His voic 
From fiercest chiding passed to tenderness 
‘*The earth shall praise me for its loveliness 
And that it have a tongue in lieu of thin 
O ingrate, I upon thy throne will seat 
A woman to divide the power with thee, 
And in her being, in the galleries 
Of her heart, I will hang my lamps of fait! 
And keep them burning. Or should Dark 
ness blow 
Them out, all this so passing fair to sight 
The beauty and perfections, and the gold 
And silver thou hast taken for thy gods, 
Shall crumble, and to nothingness return 
Amin!”’ With that the Dervish, all uprist 
And towering, in the instant flung his mask 
Of meekness off. ‘ Reviler thou of God 
And woman! Get thee hence,’ he said, ‘and try 
Repentance. Though in riches thou surpass 
Karoon,' my Malkatoon ’gainst thee shall bic 
In sweet reserve, a pledge of love and peac 
From Allah.’ And he gave the Greek his back 
And left him dumb-struck.” 


XI. 


LorD OF ESKISCHEER 
OTHMAN. 


THE IN QUEST 0} 
‘*Then when brooding nigh 
Was fallen, and the air so drenched with rain 
Of darkness that a mousing fox had lost 
His homeward way, Edebali forsook 
The friendly cavern, and with Malkatoon, 
And all his houseling, and priceless store 
Of gifts and honors, fled to Ertoghrul; 
The thousand Persian knights in snowy tents 
Encamped before his door at set of sun 
Escorting him. The famous Sheik received 
The saintly guest with rites by custom long 
Prescribed; and in an ample plane-tree grove 
He pitched for him a tent but lately loomed 
Of clippings from his brown-black flock, moré 
worth, 

1 The story of Karoon is given in the Kur-an. 
He is represented as the most beautiful of tlie Is 
raelites who went out with Moses, and “Rich a 
Karoon”’ became a proverb. 





“WHEN BROODING 


Indeed, than robes. ‘ Dervish ’—thus 
the Sheik, 

While making offer of the leben-draught 

In shadow of the woven door—‘a cup 


Of welcome! Drink, and dread naught.’ 


royal 


‘* Homeward rode 
The Lord of Eskischeer io nurse his hate 
Of Othman. Fifty lances, with their steeds 
Accoutred, kept he bedded in the stalls 
Beneath his banquet-hall; while through the 
nights 
The iron baskets of the linkmen flamed, 
And filled the portal’s hollow arch with light; 
So if now or then a courier came 
Fast riding, and with news, ‘To saddle all! 
Sheik Othman is abroad,’ one bugle note 
Would mount the troop, and down the bridge 
would go, 
And flying hoofs in tumult pass the moat, 
Rolling and rumbling drumlike, but with 
thrice 
The thunder. 


‘*Chance as often favors wrong 
As right. Another dweller in a house 
Well castellated—Inzne by name— 
To Othman sent a message: ‘Come, I pray, 
And be my guest!’ And so it came to pass 
That Othman and his brother, Goundonloup, 
Were two of many friends from near and far 
Assembled by the Lord of Inene 
To test his cheer and hospitality. 
And wine and meat within the 

free 

As sun and air without, and every mood 
And habit had its pastime day and night— 
Chess for the old, and for the robust, games 
With coloring of royal war. 


walls were 


‘*One day 
The sport swelled loud at table—loud the jest, 


And louder yet the laugh—when from the 


gate 
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NIGHT 


WAS FALLEN 


A guard appeared. ‘My lord, a company 
Of strangers stand before the barbican. 
Che chief invites the Lord of Insene 
lo parley there.’ ‘The chief? Gave he his 
name ? 
‘He called 
name, 
The Lord of Eskischeer. And with him ride 
A soldier, Michael of the Peakéd Beard, 
And fifty pennoned lances.’ The host arose. 
‘I know this errant lord a man of note 
And courtesy. Come, let us to the gate.’ 
And they arose, Othman and Goundonloup, 
And all the noble guests in festal garbs, 
And went with him, and on the battlement 
Above the barbican, secure behind 


himself a friend, and gave his 


The massive merlons, they stood and heard 


The parley. And the Lord of Inne 
Was first to speak. ‘Lo, here am I,’ he said. 
Then he of Eskischeer, ‘Take thou salute, 
And since in and faith thou art a 
Greek, 
I bring thee chance to prove how much thou 
lov'st 
The Virgin Mother, and her Sinless Son, 
The Only Resurrected. Unaware 
Thou dost high Christian honors render one 
Whom Pagan prophets proudly say was born 
To undo Christ and Holy Church, and give 
The East, and all of us, and all 
To Islam.’ 
‘“*Then the Lord of Inzene, 
In wrath and ’mazement, 
or name 
monster.’ 
shrill 
With passion, ‘ 
the Lord 
Of Eskischeer, ‘There!—see him at thy side— 
Othman!—if a Sheik 
Tribe 
Hath life from camel-eaters, altar-thieves, 
And overflow of spawn from hatcheries 
Afester in the desert. I demand 


blood 


we have 


‘Take thee hence, 


The And the guests, their voices 


Name him! Name him!’ And 


Sheik can be whose 
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Him of thee, and to scruple now were sin. 
God-service his who cuts him off betimes. 
Make haste, my lord.’ 
‘*Then every eye was turned 
To Othman, and he asked, ‘ My fellow-guests, 
What faith have ye in trials by the sword?’ 
And they returned, ‘The faith we have in 
God.’ 

To which he, smiling as if more than pleased, 
‘So think I.’ Then with changéd voice and 
brow, 

sternly, to 
brought 
I hither, newly mailed and horsed, and they, 
And I, and this my brother—eight in all— 
Will ride against the Lord of Eskischeer, 
And caitiff Michael of the Peakéd Beard.’ 


And the host, ‘Six tribesmen 


‘*The noble company, though belted knights, 
And often battle-tried, recast their looks, 
Each mutely measuring the deed proposed 
By other deeds in song and story long 
Adjudged heroic ; and in the while, a breath’s 
Brief space, from out a sea within their breasts 
Unknown to them, a wave of tenderness 
Arose and thrilled them all—so young he 
seemed, 
And in his high resolve so beautiful ! 
And into words they ran: ‘It shall not be. 
If thou art lost, then is my honor lost.’ 
Thus the host. And another, ‘Stay, and count 


Their lances—fifty trained and merciless !’ 


But Othman answered, ‘What have we to 
fear 

Who ride with Truth and Right ? 
his host 

Again, and cheerily, ‘ The parley keep 

While we to horse, and when below thou seest 

Me signal with my hand, then let there be 

No toying at the gate, but fling it wide— 

Both valves at once —and leave us to our 
swords 


And Allah.’” 


And to 


XII. 
THE COMBAT. 


‘Variant and loud and hot 
The wordy strife the Lord of Inne 
Provoked and waged with him of Eskischeer ; 
As when two winds in mimicry of war 
Counter each other swirling round a house 
Of many angles. Then, all eagerly, 
That they might hear, the hirelings in the 
road ? 
To shoulder swung their shields, and careless 
brake 
Their fine array. And presently the gate 
Opening moved—slowly first—noiselessly— 
And then the hinges shrieked as if a ghost 
In pain were giving up, and on the right 
And left clang—clang—the sturdy steel-bossed 
valves 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Rolled swiftly back, uncurtaining an arch, 
Shallow and tunnel-like, through which a 
glare 
Of daylight from the thither side, snow-white 
And blinding, smote the startled leaguerers. 
Then ere a man of them could frame a 
thought, 
Or whisper of the treachery he feared, 
They heard a cry—‘ Take all the stirrup now, 
And follow me!’ And in the voice there was 
The ring and searching quality of calls 
By trumpet wildly blown, which, when they 
find 
A spirit, seem to say, ‘Oh, ho! Awake! 
For here is bloom of glory, roseate, 
And thine the gathering!’ 
‘*And wider grew 
The stare of those in hire beneath the wall, 
When through the gateway burst the beat of 
hoofs, 
tumbling the earth as 
drum 
By drunken drummers beaten. Motionless, 
Their senses in a listless pause, they stared, 
And waited what might come. So, when a 
cloud 
Low overhead has clapped its mighty hands 
And bidden halt, the startled traveller stands, 
And bates his heart and breath, unknowing 
where, 
If deadly bolt there be, the bolt may strike. 
And then the meaning brake! 
‘“Into a court, 
House- bound and narrow, but aglow with 
light, 
A horse appeared outstretched, and leaping 
long, 
Its head low borne, its nostrils dashing red, 
And straight upon the riven air back streamed 
Its forelock, black, and plentiful and long, 
In freedom flying with the flying mane ; 
And on toward the open gate it ran, 
Ringing the rough-hewn flagging underfoot, 
As with their hammers anxious swordsmiths 
ring 
The bladed steel fast chilling in the tongs. 
And when the rider, all in linkéd mail, 
And of the steed a part—so easily 
He kept his seat—beheld the enemy, 
He dropt the bridle-rein, and raised his shield 
And scimitar full arm’s-length up, and prayed, 
‘Shadow me now, O Allah!’ Then to those 
Behind him following close—Goundonloup 
And the six tribesmen — half he turned his 
face, 
And shouted, ‘On, O brethren! This the way 
To Paradise! Forward, and strike, and cry, 
‘Allah, O Allah !’’ Then frontward he set 
His face, all radiant with-battle light, 
And shouting ‘Allah! Allah!’ as he bade 
His men, into the vaulted gate he plunged, 
And the great stones above him and below 
Shook as he passed. 


*twere a slackened 
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‘* And then a terror struck 
The leaguerers, and every bridle-hand 
‘Gan tugging at the reins in selfish haste 
To get away ; whereat the guests, in perch 
Between the merlons, looking down at them, 
Brake into gibes and laughter, and the host 
Cried out, ‘Oh-ho, my Lord of Eskischeer ! 
That infidel and traitor to the Truth 
Ye asked of me—the Sheik without a Tribe— 
Is coming—nay, is here!’ 
“And at the word, 
As if it were some cabalistic sign, 
Out of the hollow arch, then darkening 
With turbaned friends fast trooping at his 
heels, 
Blatant and eager—out into the hard 
And trodden space before the portal front, 
Our Othman rode. One buffet with his 
shield, 
And Michael of the Peakéd Beard went down, 
Not slain, but sorely hurt, and tasting dust 
In bloody mouthfuls, and all his wits awing, 
As in some placid evening sky at play 
With swallows. 
‘‘Then the end rushed in apace. 
From Michael to the Lord of Eskischeer 
Sheik Othman wheeled Antar, and in 
two, 
horse and man, there was so 
force, 
So much of all a victim sees and hears 
To stop the beating of his baser heart 
What time the lion makes his flying leap, 
The Greek turned sick with fear, and _ bor- 
rowing 
From panic, flung about, and fled amain. 
And on his back unwrit, yet plain as moon 
In freshness burst above a scumbled hill, 
The word that sent his hirelings down the 
road 
Thev came, a scuffling, dizzened mass in blind 
And headlong flight for life. Wherewith it 
seemed 
The guests went mad with very ecstasy, 
And merrymaking set the stones they stood 
Upon astir with laughter. But the voice 
Of Othman through the din shore sharp and 
high: 
‘The rakhem' 
these, 
The sword-hands of my choice, and follow 
them ; 
The craven lord, their master, leave to me’— 
Thus he to Goundonloup. 
“There was a path 
By usage long and wearing won from sward 
And broken place, and, like a rusted belt 
Around a woman’s waist, it girt the wall, 
The blackened gate in lieu of silvern clasp— 
A narrow way, and sinuous, and sown 
With flinty fragments sharp and dangerous, 
And never traversed save by sandalled men, 
1 Vultures. 


the 


much of 


The 


ruffling yonder—take thou 
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And kine 
road 

The Lord of Eskischeer in panic took, 

And now was spurring down. 
him, 

Again Sheik Othman in his stirrups rose, 

And lifting and shield and 
face, 

‘Shadow me now, O Allah !’—thus he prayed 

And bending low along his courser’s neck, 

As spirit unto spirit speaking, said, 

*Antar! Antar! O king of running kings! 

Forget not now the sou! thou hadst from me 

The day we journeyed down to No Man's 
Land. 

Forget not now the many 

We gave to hunting lions, and in chase 

Here, ignobler work—a wolf, 

Only a wolf—but ours no less to give 

The world a iong sweet rest by making end 

Of him. So now, take thou the reins, and go 

In freedom. Only bring me to his side, 

And hold me there a time to strike a blow 

For Malkatoon and holy love, and she 

Shall feed thee from the palm-cup of her 
hands, 

And comb thy mane, and braid thy forelock 
ply, 

And ply with night-black tresses of her own. 

To thy wings, O Antar!’ 

‘*The reins dropt loose ; 

Then as a hound unleashed and bidden go 

Leaps whimpering up with eyes afire to see 

The game, and take direction from its flight, 

So from a gallop, kept that it might hear 

The master’s promises—or so it seemed— 

The willing courser tossed its shapely head 

On high—a moment thus—then off it sped 

In quickening leaps, of lions, none so strong, 

Of eagles, none more swift. Yet scarce less 
strong, 

And swift, and sure of foot the steed that 
bore 

The craven Greek. 
steel, 

In passage trailing light, like moving flames— 

Such the men. Ledge-rocks wrenched from 
cloudy height, 

And plunging down a graded mountain-side 

In rivalry of ruin—such the steeds ; 

One bearing Love and all its urgencies, 

The other scourged by Fear gray-faced and 
blind. 

And answering the calls by Rumor passed 

From court to hall and kitchen, noisily 

And fast the castle poured its tenantry 

Upon the wall, and from the vantage-points— 

Embrasure, mullioned port, and hanging tow- 


slow - footed, watchful—such the 


And seeing 


sword shining 


other days 


Of eagles. 


Two boles of furbished 


er— 
They viewed the race, in silent wonder first, 
And then with gusts of clamor. 

‘*And thus once 


Around and to the gate again! And scant 
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The time allowed the guests still 

there 

To speed their friend ; for past the yawning 
arch, 

And over Michael, writhing where he 

His senses yet abroad—on unseeing, 

And hearing nothing save the steady roll 

Of hoofs behind him—on into the path 

The very same but then so hotly come, 

The Lord of Eskischeer went thundering, 

His shield-arm nerveless us an empty sleeve, 

His sword forgotten. Like a flash he passed; 

And then another flash, and Othman passed, 

And still the reins hung loose, and still he 
talked 

As to a boon companion. ‘Not so fast, 

O brave Antar !—I see his rowels drip— 

And as our enemies the eagles used 

When they would see if Jinn of Solomon's 

It was pursuing them, : little stay 

Thy wings, and hover—hover! There—now 
hold 

The flight at that until I bid thee swoop ; 

And doubt her not—doubt not that she will 
feed 

Thee with her dainty hands, and comb thy 
mane, 

And braid thy forelock. Never amulet 

Of pearl in lucent bar from Fersian sea 

Thrice laid upon the Kaabah’s sacred stone 

So blessed and blessing as a tress of hers " 

And then there was a yellow cloud of dust, 

And withered and leaves, and blasted 
shreds 

Of rue from out the wrinkles of the wall, 

Awhirl and breaking into lesser clouds, 

And thence a muffled pounding of the earth 

In rapid strokes, as if a hundred hands 

Were breaking sheaves’ of corn with 
flails ; 

And so from view of those above the gate 

The racers vanished. 

**On, nathless, they went— 

On over levels meagre, green, and scant— 

On into shallow brookways then but beds 

Of rattling shingle—on—and as they went, 

The air they tore through sounded in their 
ears 

Like wanton winds in revelry with waves ; 

And all the shouts dropt ringing from the wall, 

The taunting and the laughter, mixed with 
cheers, 

Passed them unheard. 


waiting 


fell, 


grass, 


iron 


But coming presently 
To a long upward slant of hardened road, 
Bent sharply round an angle turreted 

And next the gate, our Othman woke to life. 
‘I saw the quarry stagger—there!—again! 


The time is come! Drink now thy fill of air, 
Antar, and, by thy Nejdee blood, set on, 
And prove thyself!’ And crying tlius, he 
snatched 
And shook 
breasts 


the reins, and as a swimmer 
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A foaming current, leant against the breeze 
No more of waiting! Forward — forward 
sprang 
The gray-black king of coursers, free and 
fresh, 
The morning's vigor in his lissome limbs, 
And in his spacious breast a hero’s heart ; 
And this the prayer he heard at every leap: 
‘Speed, speed, O gallant friend! For Proph 
et’s grace, 
And holy love, and honor, and the Tribe, 
Stumble not now, nor tire.’ 
‘‘Nor vain the prayer! 
There where the road, its gentle rise com- 
plete, 
Around the castle’s corner wound itself 
In broadened loop, returning to the gate, 
Sheik Othman had his wish, and by a thrust 
Half given he could have reached his foe- 
man’s back, 
And that way set his swooning spirit free. 
But all his scorn of doubtful ruse and mean 
Advantage rose betime. ‘Show me thy front, 
And up with shield!’ So bugle-clear his 
voice, 
And loud, they heard it on the turret’s top; 
Yet save to deeper stab his failing barb, 
And closer cringe, the Lord of Eskischeer 
Rode signless on. Then once and silently 
Above the Nejdee’s neck our Othman shook 
The flying reins. A leap, and flank and flank, 
Stirrup ‘gainst stirrup, on the straining steeds, 
Like shallops lashed in waters rough and 
swift, 
Together drave. ‘That thou, O craven Greek! 
So much the lower of thy high degree, 
Didst dream or think of loving Malkatoon, 
Or fancy Heaven had bred such rose to waste 
Its perfume on thy breast, were scarlet shame 
To innocence.” Thus Othman, speaking low; 
And then aloud, and near the gate: ‘Awake! 
It is for life, if not for love. Thy sword 
Is there, and here thy shield, and under eyes 
We come.’ Moved then the wretch’s blood- 
less lips, 
‘For the dear 
upon 
The naked space before the gate they burst 
With beat and gride, and on the battlement 
There was nor laugh nor cheer; for over- 
head 
sword 
flame, 
hissed 
said, 
‘False friend and coward—liar—this the fate 
The sinless Christ reserves for all thy kind! 
Amin!’ <A shriek responsive to the blade 
In practised stroke—a clang of shield and 
sword, 
And steel in loosened links—a lifeless bulk 
Full length in dust—these held the guests in 
awe 


Christ—’ He stopt. And in 


The of Othman fashioned coils of 


And like angry serpents. And he 


























‘OTHMAN IN HIS STIRRUPS ROSE.” 
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And speechless, while the of the 
Greek 
Ran on alone. 


courser 


‘“‘Then Othman staid to say, 
‘My Lord of Inne, I pray thou have 
A care of this one, Michael; he is hurt, 
Not dead. I will return.’ With that he 
rode 
Off after Goundonloup ; and together, 
As tireless huntsmen follow skulking wolves, 
Up to the very bridge of Eskischeer 
The eight their harry of the hirelings kept 
And loud the greeting when to Inne 
The victors drave the harvest of the fray— 
Well - harnessed swords, and 
shields 
Enriched with many strange devices done 
In gold and staring pigment, spurs of gold, 
And armor silver-gilt. And of it all 
The host with deftest art made pyramids, 
And sheaves, and radiates, and glorified 
The banquet-hall.”’ 
And here, as was her wont, 
The fair Sultana mother, wise and good 
As she was fair, allowed herself to rest 
The brave recital and observe the child, 
And wonder at his wonder; then, her arms 
About him, and with kiss, she pledged the 
world 
Another Othman, and in softer tone 
Renewed the tale. 


horses, lances, 


XIII. 
OTHMAN AND ISLAM. 


“Tt seemed then that all 
The things of farthest flight, the birds and 
winds, 
The mornings, and the weird Invisibles 
Of Night which, as Voices, direct the winds 
In ministry to men by Allah loved, 
Made minstrels of themselves, and 
about 
Through Islam, even to its border-lands, 
Singing of Othman and his victory ; 
And there was never fame so sudden won, 
Or name so easy on the trumpet’s lip. 
And he was great, and—to the common heart 
No sweet its like in life—his greatness came 
To him in youth, when fronds of green en- 
wreathed 
Become a brow as light becomes a star. 
It is the homage of his fellow-men 
And not the crown that makes a real king. 
And such was Othman ; yet a lover more 
Than king was he. 


went 


‘Then in the prime of spring, 
The third since Othman saw his Malkatoon, 
A gentle child with fluffy night-black hair, 
And brow and breast of sun-illumined snow, 
And seeming of the bubbling runlet born, 
Back to the cave the saintly Dervish went, 
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Without an enemy to give him fear, 

Or break his thought on holy things intent 

And thither Othman often followed him ; 

At times sky-blind from overwatch of hawk 

And heron heavenward in the blue blaze 

Of hottest noon ; at other times to pace 

The cavern floor, and bear the elder’s hand 

Upon his shoulder, listening while he talked 

Familiarly of Allah, and His laws, 

And what might be if men but heeded them 

And always, sooth to say, it was a hope, 

Or flutter of a wish almost a hope, 

Which lured him to the good man’s vine-clad 
door, 

That something haply come, though but a 
dream, 

Or nightly incident of fateful stars, 

Would erewhile close the dreary trial term 

Imposed on him. And many times 
were 

In which he overstaid the shortening day ; 

And then the sage and reverend host would 
roll 

A bale of lion-skins upon the floor 

For couch, and smile, and say good-night, and 
leave 

Him pillowed in the Prophet's nursing hands. 


there 


‘“One summer night—’twas in the red-moon 
month 

Of nightingales, and sweetest rivalry 

Of rose and jasmine—Otlman, all belate, 

Upon the couch of trophies stretched 
limbs ; 

And over him Edebali had said 

The parting speech wherewith the day is 
done, 

And sleep invited in, when Othman caught 

The sage’s robe, and held it by the hem, 

And in the tone a weary santon begs 

The rich for dole to help him on his way, 

Besought him, ‘ Stay, and tell me—thou who 
hast 

The recollections of its joys to soothe 

The pangs of love in loss—thou who canst 
tell— 

No other can—ah, when—when is this dure 

Of winter on my love to pass?’ 


his 


‘*The look 
The Dervish gave the eager supplicant 
Was wavering and cloudy ; yet he could 
But stay and hear, 
‘** Here, father, are thy beads’— 
Thus Othman further. ‘See how dull and 
blurred 
The ambers are from counting! 
Of sacred green 
belt— 
The gray Scherif of Mecca blessed it thrice, 
Then sent it thee from holy Ararat— 
How worn and thin it is, and like to break ! 
O Dervish, pity me! As is the cord, 
My hope is wearing out; and like the beads, 


And the cord 
which holds them to thy 
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My days and hours. Ah, when shall I have 
~ done 
With counting them ?’ 

‘*And lower, lower drooped 
rhe listener’s cowléd head, and not from age 
Or wing of spirit noiseless in the air 
[he tremor of the taper in his hand. 

And Othman hurried. 
«Tt was in the spring 
| asked for Malkatoon. Befcre your door 
The birds were making nests, and easing toil 
With blithesome songs ; yet thrice since then 
the world 

Has summered—thrice, and never word or sign 

From her to me. Was ever honest love 

So starved as mine has been? A little speech— 

‘Good-morning,” or, ‘‘May Allah comfort 
thee ’— 

Enough to tell me I was known to her 

As friend to friend, and that she wished me 
well, 

My soul had magnified into a song 

As soaring and divine as Genii sing 

To Israfil across the bridgeless voids— 

Stoop lower, Dervish —stoop, and take my 
hand, 

And tell me—thou whose wisdom is a gift 

By gracious Heaven—tell me how my love 

Has lived through all the going of the years 

Without caressment, smile, or glance of eyes 

Awake and shooting flatteries as stars 

Shoot radiance—without the pleasant sting 

Of rosy fingers softly laid in palm 

Outstretched—without the music of a voice 

In promises of deeper sooth than sleep 

Or any drug—O Dervish, wanting these, 

The daily bread and spicéd luxuries 

Of common passion, why should not my love 

Have died of cold neglect, and been erased 

From memory, if not itself the sign 

Of Allah’s favor you so long have asked 

Of me? Yet here it is—at thy feet laid 

Low again.” ~~ 

‘Still the Dervisis held his peace. 

“*Art thou afraid? Or’—Othman’s voice 
sank down ee 

And trembled plaintively —‘Or didst thou 
think 

My love a childish whim to change or go 

With cunning play of truce? There have 
been times 

I stopt the vagrant winds that seemed in 
flight 

To where she lay, and charged them, ‘‘ Take 
her this 

Or that”—some airy frill of loving thought 

Uprisen from the moment’s wish like spume 

From gushing wine; and still, so weak the 
years 

To reave the passion of its early pulse, 

To-day while coming here I heard the hist 

And whisper of a breeze which might have 
been 
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From her to me, and straight, as king to slave, 

I bade it, ‘‘Stay, and give me that she sent 

By thee,” and as ‘twas rudely malcontent, 

I slavelike prayed it, ‘Be thou merciful, 

And tell me if ye heard her speak my name, 

And sigh when speaking it, as if she longed 

To have me near her.’’’ 

‘Then Othman closer drew 

The good man’s hand, and said, with urgent 
look 

And voice 
spake 

Of mighty 

And long 
thought 

Of life and death, and what 
pass 

For sake of peace ’mongst men, and I be- 
lieved 

In him, and did the things he bade me do, 

Nor gave a care to what was said of me; 

And of my faith in him there grew a hope 

Which should have been my steadfast law of 
life. 

And of that hope—how often I have laid 

My sword across my knees, and in its depth 

Of blue reflection, limpid as the sky 

Above me, seen the glory oi the East 

From out its wane emerge, and 
name 

Go down the winds a lasting melody 

Of bugles! Prophet—say,. dost thou recall 

The lordly words? Yet marvellous and 
true!— 

That hope is not at all, or if it lives 

*Tis as an echo, lifeless of itself. 

A dream arose, and blew its splendors out, 

And left it hiding placeless in the dark, 

A servant bounden to the dream.’ 


impatient, ‘There was one who 


deeds reserved for me to do, 
and far his walk bad been in 


must come to 


heard my 


* Thereat 
The taper waved, and out brake all the face 
Of him who held it, reddening in the light 
‘What is the dream?’ he asked. 
‘*Then Othman’s face 
To scarlet turned, and, ‘neath the searching 
eye, 
Flamed like a poppy blooming in a field 
Of yellow corn. ‘I pray thee, turn thy gaze, 
And waste its burning in the darkness there ; 
For that thou seekest I am moved to give’— 
Thus he with purest modesty. ‘For grace 
I called it dream; yet asks it naught from 
night, 
Or sleep, or waking reverie of day ; 
And if it goes, it comes again the same 
In kind and radiance. ’Tis not a dream, 
But living thought by sweetest fancies fired, 
And always forward-flying to the hour, 
The happy hour, when I can go alone 
To Malkatoon, and raise her bridal veil, 
And kiss the maiden blushes from her brow 
And childish cheeks. O Dervish—by thy 
beard, 
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And Allah lending ear !—that joyous time 
Were more to me than any fame of sword 
Or deftest rhyme.’ 


‘*In lowlands after rain 
Has washed the copse, and of the earth made 
reek, 
And mists of fleecy whiteness rise in clouds, 
And through the tangle slowly drive like 
sheep 
Unshorn and browsing, one looks up and sees 
The stars in dewy faintness shimmering, 
As if they were aswim in ruffled light ; 
So to the young man shone the elder’s eyes, 
Tremulous in their fixedness, and dim 
With tears half-risen. Then the elder knelt 
Upon the shaggy couch, and put an arm 
About the younger’s neck, and in the dale 
Between the brows he kissed him twice, and 
said, 
With struggling voice, ‘Commend thyself to 
Him, 
The Merciful and most Compassionate, 
And sleep forgetful of the world and life ; 
And if thou hast a dream, on waking call 
Me, mindless of the hour, and I will come 
To thee.’ Therewith he left another kiss, 
And rising, round him drew his robe of fur, 
And disappeared. 


‘*And later, when the clock 
Of planets in the spacious heavens marked 
A moment early in the afternoon 
Of night, the chambers of the cavern rang 
With loud alarms. ‘ Awake—Edebali— 
Awake, and come to me!’ And presently. 
With taper lit, and robed, his face aglow 
With sharp expectancy, the holy man 
Upon the pallet sat liimself in front 
Of Othman. ‘Thou hast dreamed a dream’— 
So simply he invited confidence. 
And Othman, ‘ Nay, a Vision came to me— 
It was a Vision, Dervish.’ ‘ Be thy care 
Never so awful!’ Thus, with caution large, 
The elder spake. ‘And know, my son, how 
broad 
And grave the difference. Ou: dreams we 
have 
From Angels, seven good, and seven bad ; 
And as the Angels, so the dreams they bring. 
But Visions are from Allah, and He keeps 
Them for His prophets, and for other men 
A little lower, and already passed 
Within the saving circle of His love 
And mercy— Now I will not break 
thread 
Of speech again.’” 


thy 


XIV. 
OTHMAN HAS A VISION 


‘*And Othman took the sign, 
And slowly said, ‘Upon this rugged couch, 
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O Dervish, I was lying by thy side, 

And _ sleep both. And in th 
drown 

Of senses, dim and purple-sweet, there cams 

A sexless Genius, winged, and all unclad, 

Except with starlight streaming from _ its 
brow. 

And standing by me tall as any palm, 

And whiter than a marble minaret, 

It shot delicious waking from its touch. 

**Soul of this man,” it said, ‘‘attend.”” And 

straight 

soul had 

strength 

Of mortals.’ 
*** Took now!” and I could but look 

And the gray vestments on thy breast began 

To stir and break, and forth appeared a moon 

Full-orbed, and with a rich enamelling 

That made its light a lustrous pleasantry 

And over us it hung in far suspense ; 

Then like a feathered atom in a lake 

Of crystai air, so lightly down it sunk, 

And in my bosom vanished. Then in sway 

Of mute perplexity my spirit stood, , 

And to the Genius turned ; whereat it smiled, 

And said, ‘*‘ The moon is fairer than a star, 

And so is Malkatoon— ‘ 


was on us 


My eyes and ears beyond tli 


But look again ! 

And fain I looked, and saw a seminal 

Of brightest velvet green begin to rise, 

There where the moon 
kneeling low, 

The Genius breathed upon the tender spray, 

And joined its paims above it, and arose, — 

And the plant, still in hover of the palms, 

And rising with them, grew to be a shrub, 

And then a tree; wherewith the Genius left 

It to itself. But staying not, it reached 

Its branches out, and covered us with shade ; 

And still outspreading, soon, in need of rest, 

It leaned its mighty arms on Caucasus, 

And Hemus, Atlas, Taurus, brethren all 

From eld unspeakable. Nor did it stop 

When hoarsely bidden by the restless seas, 

Or spare the upper cloudways of the sky ; 

And everywhere that horizons had been, 

And raised their baseless walls, and overhung 

Them with deceptive veils of frailest blue 

And purple, there was naught but foliage 

And oaken glory. And then miracle 

On miracle! The Genius did but lift 

Its open hand, and speak some simple word, 

Lo this or that! and fast the marvels came, 

As they were hawks, and it their faleoner— 

Searce faster break the ocean’s turquoise 
waves 

At beckon of the wind upon the beach. 

In air I heard a whir of beating wings, 

And looking, lo! the tree was filled with 
birds, 

And butterflies besprent the living sod. 

I heard a thunder of the quaking earth, 

As if the sea had found its hollow heart, 


went down. And 








OTEMAN’S VISION. 
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And looking, lo! the granite rocks beneath 
The sacred tree and forth the 
Nile 
Upburst, and after it the Euphrates, 
The Tigris, and the Danube, and when each 
Of them had won its way apart and down 
The wrinkled world, a holy calm befell 
And while I wondering looked, the Genius 
spake 
‘This is the hour by men to Allah given. 
Why stand’st thou there?’ And to my knees 
I sank, 
Thence on 
lips 
Sang worshipfully 
There is no God 
last 
Refrain the 
hand ; 
Thereat the realms ‘n umbrage of the tree, 
Now more a gilding splendor than a shade, 
Unrolled before me to the farthest 
And on the mountain-sides I saw the flocks 
To fatness feeding: 
The galleys ride the jealous dolphins down, 
And flash their dripping oars in merriment. 
I saw the hills put on their castle-crowns, 
And in the plains, and by the littorals, 
The crowded cities hold their courtly fairs, 
And royal-wise, like queens in vanity 
Of state, make high display of obelisk 
And and humbler 


were rent, 


my face, and from the dust my 
“Gg vd alone is grreat— 
but God!” And with the 


Genius smiled, and waved its 


marge. 


on the seas I saw 


pyramid, towers and 
mosques 

In princely fusion blent 

And near afaint, 1 heard the Genius say, 

“Lo! Look up!’ And I could 
but 

And all the singing-birds grew still as death, 

Then wing; and hardly were they 
gone 

When every leaf alive upon the tree 

Became a curved and flashing scimitar ; 

And swinging pendulous and free, each rang 

The other, so it seemed to me the whole 

Vast overarch of air and sky became 

A golden bell confused by silver tongues 

Innumerable. And while thus the land 

Was music-swept as by a throbbing tide, 

An angry wind from out the Orient 

Rushed at the 
blades, 

And in a twinkling every point was turned 

In one direction. Whither? And to what ? 

I could but look. And on the farther shore, 

Beyond a summer sea, I saw a town 

Of palaces, and in its midst a hill, 

And on the hill a church, and on the church 

A dome whose lines seemed all to parallel 

The smiling sky, and on the dome, itself 

Of gold, a cross with arms and tree of gold, 

So tall and beautiful it blazed afar 

In fervid opposition to the sun. 

O Dervish, thine it is to marvel now! 


And on my knees, 


last 


this 


look 


took to 


sounding cone of 


flaming 
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[ could but gaze, and covet what I saw, 
And in a trice the cross upon the dome— 
No hand appearing—vanished with a crash, 
And in its place I saw a crescent stoop, 
And plant itself in moonlike loveliness— 
Whereat I woke.’ 


‘Thus Othman closed the tale, 

And then, like dooméd men who calmly wait 

The ruthless bowman’s string, with folded 
hands, 

And breathless, bowed his head. 


enuy 


And _ pres- 

The Dervish, risen, touched the jetty curls 

With trembling fingers, saying, ‘Thou hast 
had 

A wondrous Vision, Son of Ertoghrul 

A Vision, not a dream. <A sentinel, 

The whitest-winged of all the white-winged 
host 

That keeps the azure arch of Paradise, 

Beheld thy spirit in the sapphire waves 

Of deepest submerged, yet 
moan, 

And struggling, so their ever-silent flow 

Was broken; and he took it in his arms, 

And mounted to the pitch above the sky 

Whence it might see the World of Things to 
Come, 

Apart from 
passed 


sleep making 


Heaven. Wherefore all that 

Before thee in the Vision shall come to pass 

In very order as ‘twas given thee 

That thou leav’st undone 

And wanting shall remain a heritage 

Of labor for thy sons, and sons of theirs, 

Till all Look, Son of Ertoghrul ! 

Lift up and with the 
Sign 


To see them. 


is done— 


thine eyes, me see 
So long in prayer at last by Allah sent 
And, lo! His Will in love, 
Way by the VDrophet 


To make us glad! 

And the tight 
stretched 

Before me, like a path of gold aglow; 

And she, the mother of thy Malkatoon, 

So young, so fair, so pure, the very grave 

Did borrow beauty from her life that was, 

Must now release me of the promise made 

To her that awful hour when Death was 
come 

And pouring darkness in her wistful eyes, 

Which yet he could not all put out or reave 

Of loving light; and if the Way should dim, 

Or lose itself, or any need of help 

O'ertake soul, will 
eall, 

And even guide me with her cheery voice 

In lieu of helping hand.’ 


one 


me, she, sweet hear my 


‘*And then again 
The Dervish kissed his guest, with joy amazed 
And stupefied ; but in his open palm 
He kissed him, saying, so the gray-faced walls 
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Brake into loud alarms of ecstasy, 

‘Young father of my Tribe! Lord, Lord, 
my Lord! 

And so the “old man 
forth 

A tribesman of the Tribe 


sware himself thence 


Then he arose, 


THE 


BY RICHARD HU 

S the day for celebrating the Diamond 
A Jubilee drew nearer, the interest in 
it increased in proportion, and fed on it 
self, spreading and growing until it over 
whelmed every other interest of the Brit- 
ish Empire. To the people of London the 
signs of its approach were only too obvi 
ous, but long before it had given any out- 
ward warning of its coming in that city, 
men were already working to make it a 
in the 
office alone, but in barracks and 


suceess, not Lord Chamberlain's 
work 
shops, in fields and in ship-yards, and it 
had upset values and demoralized trade 
in certain avenues all over the wide world. 
So far in advance did the people prepare 
for its coming that managers of hotels in 
London bought up whole fields before the 
green stuffs they would produce later had 
been planted and while the ground was 
with An invitation 
dine on a certain night in June was sent 


covered snow. to 
to the colonial premiers in January, six 
months before the dinner was cooked ; and 
on account of the expected presence in 
London of an additional million and a 
haif of people, food stuffs to feed them 
were imported mouths before, and freight 
rates from the river Plate and New Zea- 
land rose thirty per cent. in consequence. 
This the 
underwriters, suggests how far-reaching 
were the effects of the Jubilee, and also 
how tightly the world is now knit to- 
gether, since a street parade in London 
disturbs traffie in the 
Bay of Plenty. The people in London 
regarded the celebration itself from two 
widely different points of view —some 
were for putting themselves as far away 
from it as possible, while the one idea 
of the others was to use their influence 
and money to see it all, and to the best 
advantage. So earnest were the former 
in their efforts to escape that all of the 
steam-launches on the Thames were hired 


fact alone, which comes from 


Auckland and on 


And going, turned to say, full pleasantly, 
‘When hence thou goest, be it to appoint 
The wedding-day, and with the feast concern 
Thyself, remembering to make it large 

And kindly. 


Its morning, 


Every destiny must have 
noon, and night.’ ” 


QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


ARDING DAVIS 

for Jubilee day many weeks in advance; 
while for the use of the others every 
window facing the route of the proces- 
sion was put at their disposal, either by 
invitation or at prices ranging from five 
dollars to five hundred. 
Piccadilly was rented for the week to an 
American at ten A 
room facing St. Paul’s Cathedral, in front 
of which the chief ceremony of the day 


One house in 


thousand dollars. 


occurred, was advertised at twenty-five 
hundred dollars; roof at the 
same place were sold for fifty dollars 
each; and,in order to obtain room for a 


seats on a 


stand near by, an entire building was torn 
down, the lessees contracting to replace it 
after the Jubilee with another. 

For a month previous to the Jubilee 
this speculation in windows and stands 
seemed to be the chief means in London 
of making money. It was like a minia- 
ture South Sea bubble, or the late gamble 
in Kaffirs; after 
bought up the building - 


syndicate syndicate 
lots and half- 
finished houses bordering on the route 
of came into the 
market offering seats at the best place 
from which to see it, which seemed to be 
at every possible point along the entire 
route. The prices asked by these gentle- 
men had their effect, and soon there was 
hardly a building of any sort that faced 
was even near the route that was 
not converted into a stand for spectators. 
Churches built huge structures over their 
graveyards that towered almost to the 
steeples, and theatres, hotels, restaurants, 
and shops of every description were so 
covered with seaffoldings that it was im- 
possible to distinguish a bookstore from a 


the procession, and 


public-house, so enveloped were they by 


planks and price-lists of seats. Some of 
the shopkeepers advertised ‘‘ free” seats 
to the most generous purchasers of their 
wares, and others offered luncheon and 
dinner, with the choice of ‘‘ champagne or 
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Landlords and 
householders along the route gave notice 


tea,”’ to possible patrons. 


to tenants of montlis’ occupation wliose 
windows faced the streets to move out at 
once, and as the tenants naturally object 
ed,a series of forcible evictions took place, 
and in 
with the tenants, and there were fighting 


many the neighbors sided 


cases 
and rioting in consequence. Paragraphs 
like the following appeared in the papers 
daily: 

“Another Jubilee eviction took place last 
evening amid great excitement in the Borough 
Road. The the 
caded, and had to be battered in before admis- 
A large force of po- 


doors of house were barri- 
sion could be obtained. 
lice were present.” 
The demand for and 
gave a rare chance to the unscrupulous, 
and the same seats were sold several times 
to different people by men who had no 
right to sell them at all. These 
tlemen even so far afield as Port 
Said, where they met from 
Australia India them 
plans of seats, and sold them, in exchange 
for many guineas, beautifully colored 
tickets that called for places which only 
existed on paper; and even the astute 
** Yankees,” to the delight of the English 
newspapers, when they arrived at Liver- 
pool, were cajoled into buying from these 
ingenious gentlemen, one man paying 
two hundred and fifty dollars for two 
seats for which he may be still looking. 
This gamble for seats was perhaps un 
fortunate in giving the impression that 
the Jubilee, instead of being an expres 
sion of devotion and loyalty, had been 
turned into a chance for money-making, 
and that the nation of shopkeepers was 
living up to its name. As a matter of 
fact, this not the more 
money was spent by the shopkeepers in 
decorating and illuminating than they re- 
ceived from their windows; and the syn- 
dicates, as it turned out eventually, lost 
heavily, and many of the speculators 
were left absolutely bankrupt; as the 
contractors who supplied them with lum- 
ber raised the prices to four and five times 
the regular figures, and the carpenters 
and joiners went on strike daily for high- 
er and higher wages, until it was esti- 
mated that the average cost of building a 
stand rose from twelve shillings a seat to 
nineteen: shillings, so that if the specu- 
lators had asked a guinea for eighteen 
inches of pine board they would only 


windows seats 


gen- 
went 
passengers 
showed 


and and 


was ease, and 
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have made fifty cents profit. Even had 
the prices originally demanded by th 


speculators and syndicates been paid by 


the public, they would not have recoy 
ered what they had spent in labor and 
material, As it was, when the day ar 
rived, seats advertised at fifteen dollars 
sold for two dollars and a half, and thos« 
facing St. Paul’s Cathedral, which were 
advertised at one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, were sold for twenty-five dol 
lars. That was the average drop in prices 
all along the line of procession. 

While this speculation was raging, and 
contractors and syndicates and labor un 
ions and landlords were showing a sordid 
desire for the mighty dollar, the remain 
der of the people were going quite mad 
in their loyalty and enthusiasm over the 
Queen and the greatest birthday of her 
Ambitious and intricate illumina- 


tions composed of colored glass and gas- 


reign. 


jets began to spread over the entire city. 
There was not a street, hardly a house, 
that did not show the letters V. R. Some- 
times they were cut out of colored paper 
with a pair of scissors and stuck behind 
a dirty window-pane, and sometimes they 
were weighed many 
pounds, and hid the entire story of a 
house, and they became as familiar on 
the front of every Englishman’s castle as 
they are on the round red letter-boxes. 
Gilded lions and unicorns,imperial crowns 
of colored glass, and the numerals 37-97 
formed with rows of tiny fairy-lamps, and 
the flags of England reproduced in silk 
or in printed muslin, testified to the loy- 
alty of shopkeepers, householders, clubs, 
Members of the royal 
family, whenever they appeared in pub- 
lic, were received more royally than they 
had ever been before; and at the milita- 
ry tournament, at the theatres, and at all 
the music-halls songs, scenes, and ballets 
illustrating the growth and power of the 
empire were the chief features of each per- 
formance, and were received nightly with 
shouts and At music-hall 
the national anthem was sung three times 
in one evening, the audience rising each 
time and singing the words as fervently 
as though they were in church. One of 
the most curious illustrations of the feel- 
ing of the English people at the time of 
the Jubilee occurred one night in the Sa- 
voy restaurant—perhaps the last place one 
would look for the higher emotions—when 
the Hungarian band suddenly struck into 


of cut glass and 


banks, and hotels. 


cheers. one 
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the national anthem, and the entire room, 
filled with men from all 
over the world and of women from both 
worlds, rose from their chairs and cheered 


strangers, of 


and waved napkins, and remained stand- 
ing until the music ended and while their 
dinners grew cold. 

It is difficult to believe that any event 
could ever disturb the settled majesty of 
London, or that any power would dare 
to intrude upon her inexorable laws of 
the road, upon her early closing hours, 
the 
streets. 


her sombre sooty countenance, and 
interminable caravans in her 

Even an earthquake would hesitate at 
the impertinence of jarring London. 
But the Jubilee upset that city as it is 
to be hoped nothing ever will do again, 
and for three weeks the capital of the 
world did not know She was 
like the old lady who had her skirts cut 
off and at whom even her own dog barked. 


herself, 


For her great grim house-fronts, which 
had turned into and 
venerable castles, were painted a glaring 


the soft soot sweet 
yellow; her public statues were scrubbed 
until they were positively indecent; her 
islands of safety at the crossways were 
uprooted and thie 
away; her sky-line was broken by tiers 
of yellow-pine seats; her great thorough 
fares, the highways of the world, were 
lined with giant packing-cases instead of 
houses ; her deep murmur which 
rumbles falls like the 
*voaring loom of Time,’’ was broken by 
the banging of hammers and 
the scraping of saws. 
coal, whiecli is perhaps the first and most 


street lamps carried 


and 


and rises and 
ceaseless 


The smell of soft 


distinetive feature of London to greet the 
arriving American, was changed to that 
of green pine, so that the town smelt like 
a Western mining-camp. All the old 
landmarks disappeared, the National Gal 
lery was disguised by a grand stand as 
large as that at the 
statues in Trafalgar Square peeped over 
high wooden fences, and looked as though 
they had been boxed up for shipment; 


Polo Grounds, the 


in some places trees were cut down, and 
in others stands were built high in the 
air above them, so that where there had 
been open places with green turf and 
waving branches, there were fixed inter- 
minable walls of boards. Be- 
tween the rising skeletons of rafters and 
scaffolding there came what was at lirst 
a hardly perceptible increase in the great 
tidal but this swelled 


yellow 


waves of traffic; 
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and grew until at certain points all move- 
ments in the streets were stopped for half 
hours at a time, and carriages went where 
the current took them and not where they 
wished to go. At Hamilton Place and 
where Berkeley Street breaks into Piec- 
cadilly it would have been possible at 
many hours of the day to walk for a 
hundred yards On the tops of hansoms 
and “buses and vans, locked together as 
tightly as logs in a jam of lumber. One 


man who his 
eart to a luncheon was caught ip 
crush at Hamilton Place. and 


groom into the Bachelors’ Club to for- 


was own 


aoe 


the 


driving 


sent his 
ward a telegram to his hostess, saying le 
would probably be late, and he arrived 
eventually twenty minutes after the tel- 
On 
of these dams in the current, cabmen dis- 
covered new unknown 
tories, or refused point-blank to venture 
into certain thoroughfares unless they 
Others did not 
take out a cab at all, for a 


account 


egram had been received. 
£ 


streets in terri- 


were taken by the hour. 
attempt to 
shilling fare often kept them buried for 
an hour and a half in some great barri- 
cade that moved only when the sweat- 
ing policemen had broken another barri- 
cade as great, and one of the two lurched 
forward, with brakes snapping as_ they 
were unlocked, and whips cracking, and 
hundreds of hoofs slipping and pounding 
on the asphalt. 

But it 
coming event cast its most picturesque 


was on the sidewalks that the 
shadows, and showed the most effective 
signs of the times. These shadows were 
substantial enough, and wore klarki tu 

nics, and broad sombreros, and bandolecrs 
heavy with cartridges swinging from the 
left shoulder, or they were in brilliant 
turbans of India silk, or red fezes; they 
were black of face, or brown, or yellow, 
and up to that time they had been fa- 
miliar to the cockneys of London only 
through the illustrated papers and the 
ballads of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But 
now they met them face to face, wearing 
their odd uniforms, speaking their impos- 
sible tongues, and worshipping strange 
gods, but each of them showing in every 
movement that it was a British drill-ser- 
geant who liad pulled his shoulders back 
and chucked his chin in the air, and taught 
him to swagger and cut his leg with his 
whip when he walked, and to stick it in 
his boot when he stood at ease, with his 
gauntlets under his shoulder-strap. There 
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were so many things to look at in those 
Jubilee days that perhaps no one appre 
ciated them fully until they were gone, 
and Tommy in his red jacket and pill 
box cap began once more to take his 
original value in the life of the streets. 
But while they continued, not even a 


house-maid looked at him. Even the red 


and gold liveries of tlle royal coachmen, 


AND KANDAHAR ON HIS CELEBRATED CHARGER. 


who were as plentiful as hansom-eab driv- 
ers, were no more regarded in comparison 
than the red coats of the crossing-sweep- 
ers. It was the Colonials that people 
turned to look after; and the Chinese po- 
lice from the British treaty-port at Hong- 
kong, with flat enamelled soup-plates on 
their heads; and the broad-lipped negroes 
from the Gold Coast of Africa,and Jamaica 
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and Trinidad; the reformed head-hunt- 
Borneo, now clothed in brown 
kharki and in their right minds; and the 
Mohammedans Cyprus, at whom 
the costers in the East End hooted at first, 


ers from 
from 


mistaking them for the unspeakable Turk. 
But before all the others the Rhodesian 
Horse, because they were associated in 
the mind of the 
with Cecil Rhodes and the Matabele wars 


There was much 


‘**man on the omnibus” 


and the Jameson raid. 
reason to envy these happy few who were 
chosen to represent the different British 
colonies and possessions at the Jubilee, 
for London does not hold out her hand 
to most strangers. Some, when they go 
there, are thankful enough to have their 
existence recognized hansom - cab 
driver raising his whip, and the transla- 
tion of these men must have been start- 
ling. They were probably worthy young 
men, but at home they part of a 
whole regiment, and of no more honor in 
their own country than so many police- 
men, While in their eyes London was the 
capital of the world, and a place where 
good colonists go to spend money, and 
where they are content if they can look 
on as humble spectators. But these men 
found, when they reached the great capi- 
tal, that they were as gods and heroes, and 


by a 


were 


their strange uniforms passed them freely 
into theatres and music-halls and public- 
houses, and women smiled on them, and 
men quarrelled to have the privilege of 


standing them a drink. Janquets and 


special performances, medals and titles, 


were showered upon them according to 
their rank and degree, and they in their 
turn furnished the most picturesque fea- 
ture of the spectacle when it came. 
Within a week of the great day the 
stands began to clothe themselves decent- 
ly in ved cloth, and those decorations that 
until the last, from 
fear of the rain, were hung on the outer 
walls, and mottoes and insignia and plants 
and flowers, which made the shops look 
like house-boats at Henley, were spread 
along every foot of the six miles. 
these, a procession of wagons, drags, and 
*buses travelled over the route carrying 
people from the suburbs and from all 
over London, and the already swollen 
avenues of traffic became impassable, and 
it was only possible to move about by go- 
ing on foot. When a stranger asked how 
long it would take to reach a certain 
point, he was told, ten minutes if he 


had been held back 


Te >see 
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walked, er forty minutes if he took a cab. 
The decorations were not beautiful, and 
with the exception of those in St. James's 
Street there was no harmony of design 
nor scheme of color, and a great oppor- 
There was probably no 
time much was 
in display with results so inade- 


tunity was lost. 


other when so money 
spent 
quate. Had the government put the mat- 
ter in the hands of a committee of artists, 
much might have been done that would 
future, and have 


made the route of the procession a valley 


teach a lesson for the 
full of beauty and significance; but, as it 
was, every householder followed his own 
ideas, and so, while the loyalty displayed 
was quite evident, the taste 


was most 


primitive. It was the same sort of dec- 


oration that one sees on a Christmas 
tree. 

The prophets of disaster and the sensa- 
tion-mongers were not idle in those days, 
and looking back now to the event, it is 
hardly possible to believe the celebration 
held such terrors at the time, for nearly 
every one thought it could not come off 
without such another sacrifice as that at 
Moscow during the Coronation, or the 
panic at the Charity Bazar in Paris, 
One prediction was that the Embankment 
would not be able to support the crowd, 
and that it on the tracks 
of the underground railroad. Another 
was that the East End would rise in its 


might and take possession of the stands, 


would cave itn 


and would keep the seats for which the 
West End had paid so many guineas; and 
it was said that eight thousand coffins had 
been ordered in Paris, and had been sent 
over in readiness for the loss of life that 
was expected to follow when the masses 
gathered in such a multitude. And fore- 
bodings of falling and sudden 
panies, and of fires, and of mobs of people 
crushing each other to death, were in the 
minds of every one. That none of these 
things happened was perhaps the most 
remarkable and interesting fact of the 
whole Jubilee. In any other city one or 
all of these things might have occurred, 
but the English conservatism, and the 
English regard for the law, and the won- 
derful management and executive ability 
shown in organizing the procession and 
in disciplining the spectators, prevented 
it. The chief credit is undoubtedly due 
to the head of the police, and to the fact 
that when he had decided which was the 
best way to regulate the movements of 


stands 
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the people, the people were willing to 
For many months 
before the procession the police studied 
the map of London with the line of the 
parade marked out on it, and considered 


abide by his decision. 


every possible accident that might occur, 
and every act that might lead up to such 
They rehearsed what tlie 
populace would do at every hour of the 
day; from which points people would 
come on foot, and from which points they 
would come in where they 
would collect in the greatest numbers; 
and when the procession had passed one 
point, in what direction they would rush 
in order to view it from another. 


an accident. 


carriages ; 


SINGH 


The problem was such a one as would 
present itself to the police of New York 
were it necessary to protect a route six 
miles in length which would cross from 
New York to Brooklyn over one bridge 
and return by another, were there such 
a bridge. It was expected that three 
millions of people would view the pro- 
cession, and that it would be 
to bring fifty thousand soldiers into Lon- 
don in order to line the route properly— 
that is, with as many soldiers as, had they 
been placed shoulder to shoulder, would 
have a straight line for 
thirty-two miles. The chief danger that 
presented itself was that the crowd, having 


necessary 


stretched in 
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seen the procession in London, would rush 
across to the Surrey side to see it again, 
and that the people on the Surrey side 
would eross over to London. 
eut this 
two banks of the river separately, and by 
midnight on 
the day before the Jubilee, and the four 


The police 
Gordian knot by treating the 


closing London Bridge at 
bridges nearest to the route of the pro- 
cession on the day of the Jubilee from 
eight in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. In other parts of London all 
vehicular traffic was stopped at dilfer- 
ent points from seven o'clock up to ten, 
and only certain streets crossing the line 
No earts 
or wagons or even people on horseback 
were allowed to take up a place in the 
cross streets within a hundred feet of the 


of the procession were open. 


procession, and no boxes nor ladders nor 
camp were within the 
The greatest 
danger to the publie safety during the 
great parades in New York city is the 
criminal practice of allowing trucks and 


stools allowed 


same limited boundaries. 


drays, which are used as temporary stands, 
to take up places on the cross streets. In 
case of a stampede they would completely 
cut off every outlet from the main thor 
oughfare, and impede the passage of fire 
engines mis 
taken kindness on the part of the author 


and ambulances It is a 
ities, for while the owners of the trucks 
and drays may make a few 
reuting seats, 


dollars by 
their barricades cost 


many hundreds of lives. 


may 


This route over which the Queen was 
to drive, and which was guarded so ad- 
mirably, and made beautiful by the dis 
play of such loyal good feeling, held in 
its six miles of extent more places of his 
torical value to the English-speaking race 
than perhaps any other six miles that 
could be picked off on a map of the world. 

One of the English said that 
each step of the route was a lesson in 
English history, and pointed out some of 
the many features that made it historical ; 
and it was these points of interest that 
gave tlie the procession its 
great dignity and its magnificent signifi- 
cance. It was not the troops that guard- 
ed it, nor the decorations of an hour that 
hung on its two sides, nor the flying ban- 
ners that hid it from the sun. Queen 
Victoria was the first English sovereign 
to use Buckingham Palace as a royal res- 
idence, and according to the route laid 
down for her to follow on the 22d of 


papers 


route and 
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June, it was from this palace, which she 
had first entered a month after her acces 
sion, sixty years before, that she was to 
set forth on the greatest triumphal pro- 
cession of her reign. Three millions of 
loyal subjects and crown-princes of for 
and 
and Christian archbishops, field-marshals 


eign barbarous courts, ambassadors 
and colonial premiers, red-coated Tom 
mys, costers, and publicans, would line 
this route to greet her on her way; but 
greater than any of these were the dumb 
statues and silent signs of those who had 
made that trium- 
phal procession possible, who had created 


rone before, who had 


her empire, and who had spread and up- 
held her dominion on the land and on 
the sea. 

At the top of Constitution Hill she 
would find the lron Duke waiting for her 
on his bronze charger, and he might ask, 
*Whatis my part in this triumph?” and 
he could answer, ** I held back Napoleon.” 
At this corner where to-day there is the 
greatest crash of traffic and the most lay- 
ish display of wealth and fashion in the 
world, the toll-gates which separated the 
open country from London once stood, 


and not so long ago but that the Queen 
From Hyde Park Cor- 
ner her route lay through Piccadilly, the 
street that took its name from a French 


can remember it. 


ruff and gave it to a collar, and then 
down St. James’s Street past the windows 
of White’s and Boodle’s, where Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, and Brummel once looked out 
of these And so on to 
St. James’s Palace, the hospital for lepers 
which Henry VIII. changed into a royal 
residence, and where to-day the Prince 
of Wales holds levees statesmen 
and diplomats on the that once 
the of *‘Unclean! un- 
Then past Marlborough House, 
that took its name from the soldier Duke 
who built it, between the ‘* sweet shady” 
sides of Pall Mall, where Nell Gwynne 
leaned over her garden wall and held 
celebrated conversation with the 
King which so shocked Mr. Pepys. And 
then, waiting for the Queen at the foot of 
Regent Street, the bronze soldiers who 
commemorate the death of thousands of 
others who died for her in the ice and 
snows of the Crimea; and a few rods be- 
yond, Trafalgar Square, with Landseer’s 
crouching lions watching the four corners 
of the earth, and above them Nelson, the 
one-armed sailor who died for the empire 


same windows. 


for 
spot 
echoed to ery 
clean!” 


lier 
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in the cockpit of the Victory, and who 
is now reared high above the beating 
heart of London on the cannon he wrest 
ed from the French war-ships in the Nile; 
and below him the statue to Gordon, who 
in his turn gave up his life for the Queen, 
and who stands now as immovable in 
bronze as he stood for so many months in 
life, when he looked out with weary eves 
across the glaring desert, watching for the 
white helmets that came too late. From 
Trafalgar Square, wliere the blood of the 
regicides is marked by the statue of the 
monarch they murdered. the procession 
was directed into the Strand, past the 


sata Whadvill @ 
-— ae me 


THE 


COMMANDING RHODESIAN HORSE 


chureh where Falstaff heard the bells 
ring at midnight, and so on to Temple 
Bar, where the Virgin Queen many years 
before was met by the Lord Mayor of 
that day when she rode into the city to 
celebrate the destruction of the Armada; 
and then past the Temple and the Law 
Courts, the home of the Crusaders, and 
later of Johnson, Goldsmith. and Charles 
Lamb; past Fetter Lane and Fleet Street, 
where Pope and Addison and Steele 
walked and talked, and wrote lampoons 
on each other in the neighboring coffee- 
shops. 


And then, after the solemn halt at St. 
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Paul’s Cathedral, on into 
where the knights once rode to the tour- 
neys, and where Whittington heard the 
London; and 
used to hold 
the heads of the traitors; the 
Surrey side, past the ¢ ‘hureh of St.Saviour, 
the I letcher Mas 
singer; and into the High Street, where 
the Tabard Inn and 
then past the Houses of Parliament; past 
the statue of Disraeli, who first taught her 
Majesty to spell the word Empire; and 
the Abbey, 


greatest 


Cheapside, 


bells ealling him back to 
across London Bridge, that 
and so to 


resting place of and 


stood of Chaucer; 


the graveyard of England's 
into Whitehall, 
Charles was executed, where the horse- 
guards sit in their saddles in the narrow 
doorways; and so back again to the pal- 
In those six miles the Queen would 
have passed over earth hallowed by mem- 
ories of men so great that queens will be 
remembered because they reigned while 


dead ; where 


ace, 


these men lived — men whose memories 
will many that a 
monarch’s ‘‘longest reign” will seem but 
an hour in extent of their im- 
mortality. 

When the sun pushed aside 
at ten o'clock on the morning 


endure for so years 


the vast 


the mists 
of the 22d 
of June, it saw the route of the procession 
like a double nought or a crooked eight, 
carved on the sooty surface of London. 
The rest of the city was busy with hur- 
rying people, and soldiers marching at a 
quickstep, and galloping figures on horse- 
back, but this cleared space was swept 
and garnished andempty. Looking from 
above it was as though the people living 
on the streets that formed these loops had 
oversiept themselves and did not know 
that the world was astir. 
the street, you saw that every house that 
faced this empty highway was decorated 
like a box in a theatre when royalty is 
It was like two 
continuous grand 
stands facing each other for six miles; 
and every seat was taken, and there were 
people in the windows peering from far 
back over each other's shoulders, and 
people hanging to the roofs, and people 
packed on the sidewalks. These people 
cheered the sun when it appeared, and 
cheered belated when the police 
turned them back, and Sarah Bernhardt 
when they allowed her to passon. They 
were in a humor to cheer anything; they 
even cheered the police. And when at 
eleven o'clock the cannon in Hyde Park 


Looking from 


expected to be present. 


walls of boxes and 


cabs 
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the 
towards 


boomed out fact that the Queen had 


started them, they cheered the 
cannon, just as 
plaud the orchestra when they appear— 
not because they are lovers of music, but 


boys in the gallery ap 


because the event of the night is at hand, 

As the Queen was leaving Buckingham 
Palace she stopped and pressed an elec- 
button, little black dot ap- 
peared on a piece of paper at the telegraph- 
office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. This was 
the signal that the message for which the 
cable people had been keeping the wires 
clear was to be sent on its way, and a 
sealed envelope that had been awaiting the 
signal was torn open, and they read these 
‘*From my heart I thank my be- 
May God bless them !”— 


trie and a 


lines: 
loved people. 
Victoria, R. I. 
And in a few five different 
cable companies were transmitting her 
Majesty's message to forty different points 
in her empire; in a few minutes it had 
passed Suez and Aden on its way to Simla, 
Singapore, and Hong-kong, and in Cen- 
tral Africa a native runner set forth with 
it to Uganda; while for those places which 
the cable does not reach, letters carried it 
to the islands of the world. The first an- 
swer was received from Ottawa. It ar- 
rived in sixteen minutes, and before the 
Queen had reached London Bridge other 
replies had come to her from the Cape, 
from the Gold Coast, and from Australia. 
The procession halted in three places— 
at the entrance to the City in the Strand, 
St. 


seconds 


where Temple Bar once stood; at 
Paul's Cathedral, where the religious 
ceremony took place; and at the Man- 
sion House. 

At the entrance to the City the Lord 
Mayor, in a long velvet cloak, presented 
her Majesty with the freedom of the City, 
and tendered her the great two-handed 
sword as a symbol of allegiance. The 
Queen returned it by touching it with her 
hand, and the Lord Mayor mounted a 
black horse, and managing the great sword 
and the great cloak with much delight 
to himself and to the populace, galloped 
Lord Roberts, of Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, was the only other official who 
recognized the existence of the invisible 
barrier that guards the entrance to the City. 
As he reached it he drew up and saluted, 
and then rode on; but all of the others, 
with the exception of the men of one 
company, rode or marched into the City 
without making any sign. The circum- 


away. 
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stance was only of interest because on or- 
dinary occasions soldiers under arms may 
not march through the City without re- 
versing their guns, and every night one 
can see the Household troops detailed for 
guard duty at the Bank of England tuck 
their guns under their arms when they 
pass the line of Temple Bar. The one 
exception on the day of the Jubilee was 
the men of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
who came to a halt and fixed bayonets, 
and then This they 
did because their organization is a relic 
of the old train-bands of the City, and 
so for many years has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of marching through it with fixed 
It was essentially English and 


marched on again. 


bayonets. 
characteristic for one company to halt in 
a Jubilee procession in the 
Queen, with many of the most important 
people in Europe, simply that they might 


which was 


assert their ancient rights and privileges, 


were, at the point of the 


even, as it 
bayonet. 
The procession, when it came, was dis- 


tinctly a military spectacle, and as Eng- 
lish people, especially the inhabitants of 
London, are used to soldiers, the presence 
of the Queen and the part played in it by 
the colonials was for them its chief inter- 
est. But without the Queen and the co 
lonials, who were by far the most pictu- 
resque feature of the procession, there was 
enough to repay the visiting stranger for 
his journey, no matter from what dis- 
tance he came. The procession was three- 
quarters of an hour in passing, and the 
test of its interest was that it seemed to 
have appeared and disappeared in ten 
There was a blurred vision of 
with 
sides, and above them rows of mirrorlike 
breastplates and helmets, and quivering 
pennants, and with a 
drummer in advance of each throwing 
himself recklessly about in his saddle, 
and pounding alternately on two silver 
kettle-drums hung with gold-embroidered 
cloths as rich as an archbishop’s robe. 
There was artillery with harness of rus- 
set that like glass, and 
bluejackets spread’ out like a fan and 
dragging behind them, and 
sheriffs in cloaks of fur with gold collars 
and chains, and Indian princes as straight 
and fine as an unsheatled sword, in col- 
ored silk turbans of the East, and gilded 
chariots filled with poor relations from 
Germany, and three little princesses in 


minutes. 


close ranks of great horses silken 


bands of music 


leather shone 


brass guns 
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white, who bowed so energetically that 
one of them fell in between the seats and 
had to be fished out 
foreign princes from almost every coun 
try except Greece, and military attachés 


again ; there were 


in as varied uniforms as there are cos- 
tumes at a faney ball; and there was the 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
army riding with the representative of 
the French army, and Lieutenant Cald- 
well of our navy sitting a horse as calmly 
as though he had been educated at West 
Point, and Hon. Whitelaw Reid in 
evening dress riding in the same carriage 
with the Spanish ambassador, and the 
papal nuncio in the same carriage with 
the ambassador from China. 

And the The 


colonial premiers wore gold lace and white 


the 


there were colonials. 


silk stockings, but their faeces showed 
they were men who had fought their way 
to the top in new unsettled countries, and 
who had had to deal with problems greater 


An 


rounding each of them were the picked 


than the precedence of a court. sur- 
men of his country who had helped in 
their humbler way to solve these prob- 
lems—big, sunburned, broad-shouldered 
men in wide slouch hats,and with an alert, 
vigilant swagger that suggested long lone- 
ly rides in the bush of Australia and across 
the veldt of South Africa and through 
the snows of Canada. There were also 
Dyaks from Borneo, with the scalps of 
their former enemies neatly sewn to their 
scabbards, even though they did follow in 
the wake of a Christian Queen; and black 
negroes in zouave uniforms from Jamaica; 
and Hausas from the Gold Coast who had 
never marched on asphalt before, and who 
would have been much more at home 
slipping over fallen tree trunks and steal- 
ing through aswampy jungle. There were 
police from British Guiana, and Indians, 
and even Chinamen. Central America 
was the only one of the great divisions of 
the world that was not represented, and 
had there been a detachment from British 
Honduras, there would have been march- 
ing in that parade British subjects from 
North, Central, and South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Australia, and 
from the islands that, starting at Trini- 
dad, circle the globe from the South At- 
lantic and Caribbean Sea, through the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, and 
down through the South Pacific, and back 
again past the Falkland Islands to Ja- 
maica and Trinidad. 





THE QUEEN 


The three millions of people who watch 
d the procession cheered every one in it, 
rom Captain ** Ossie” Ames, the tallest 
iflicer in the British army, who was not 
only born great, but who, much to his 
distress, had greatness thrust upon him, 
and who rode in front, to the police who 
brought up the rear. 

But there were four persons in the pro 
eession for the 
much more enthusiastic than for any of 


whom cheering was so 
the others that they rode apart by them- 
selves. These were the Queen, Lord Rob 
erts. Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Maurice 
Gifford, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Lord Wolseley, the 


ehief, was not so well received as Lord 


commander- in - 


Roberts, and suffered on account of his 
position, which was immediately in front 
so no one had time to look 
The Prince of 


Wales was also too near the throne to re- 


of the Queen ; 
at him nor to cheer him. 


ceive his accustomed share of attention, 
and some of the other favorites passed so 
quickly that the crowd failed to recog 
nize them. to 
know Lord Roberts and his white Arab 
pony that carried him during his ride of 


But everybody seemed 


nineteen days from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and no one in that procession knew better 
than that pony, with his six war medals 
hanging from his breast-band or strap, 
what a great day it was. 
luted the hero of Kandahar as ‘* Bobs,” 
and cried **God bless you, Bobs!" and ev 
ery now and then during a halt the gen- 
eval would ride up and speak to some sol- 
dier in the line who had served with him 
in India, and so make him happy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gifford 
lar for two reasons 
commanded the Rhodesian Horse, and that 
body, as has been previously suggested, 
was the one associated in the minds of the 
English with the Chartered Company and 
the Matabele war and Dr. Jameson's raid, 
and the next raid which it seems now must 
inevitably follow. And besides the fact 
that he led this body of rough riders, he 
had lost an arm in the last Matabele war, 
and his sleeve was pinned across his chest, 
and he received his reward that day for 
losing it. His reception seemed to show 
what sympathy the man in the street had 
with the Parliamentary investigation of 
the Chartered Company's actions in South 
Africa. 

The enthusiasm over Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier was probably due to his position as 


The crowd sa- 


was popu- 
in the first place, he 


~ 
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premier of Canada, and to the picturesque 
fact that he is a Frenchman by descent, 
and that his face is so strong and fine that 
he was easily recognized by his portraits. 
Next to 
crowd, on that day at least, were the Ind- 
ian princes, the Lord Mayor, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and all the colonial troops. 


these four in the hearts of the 


The street that opens into the oval of 
St. Paul's Cathedral breaks in two just 
in front of the cathedral, and passes by 
In the open space that 
is formed by this parting of the highways 


on either side. 
is a statue of Queen Anne, which is shut 
off from the street by an iron railing. The 
Queen's carriage, with the eight cream- 
colored ponies, came up Ludgate Hill and 
turned to the left and then to the right, 
and stopped in front of the steps to the 
cathedral; the foreign princes, on horse- 
back, grouped themselves in front of the 
statue, and the enamelled and gilded lan- 
daus of the special ambassadors and of 
the princesses formed en échelon along 
the roadway to the right. Beyond these 
were circles of the Household troops in 
red coats and bear-skins, and contingents 
of soldiers from the far East, from India, 
Africa, and China. 

Rising from the lowest step of the ca- 
thedral was a great tribune separated into 
three parts, and back of this, red-covered 
baleonies hung between the great black 
pillars like birds’ nests in the branches of 
Below them the vast tribune shone 
with colored silk and gold cloth, and ra- 
diated with jewels like a vast bank of beau- 
tiful flowers. 
Indian princes in coats sewn with dia- 
monds that hid them in flashes of light, 
archbishops and bishops in robes of gold 
that of the Chureh of 
Rome, 


a tree. 


Among these flowers were 


roested those 


suge 


mbassadors in stars and sashes, 
with their official families in gold braid 
anddecorations. In the centre was a great 


mass of smiling-faced choir-boys, like 
cherubs in night-gowns, and two hun- 
of 


many regiments and wearing many uni- 


dred musicians picked from bands 
forms 
taries of the Chureh in the pink and 
crimson capes the different universities 
had bestowed upon them, and the Bishop 
of Finland, the representative of Russia, 
and the Bishop of New York, and what 
was perhaps the most striking example 
of the all-embracing nature of the cele- 

from the Salvation 
Army with his red ribbon around his 


On the lowest steps were digni- 


bration, a captain 
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cap. There were judges in wigs and 
black silk gowns, and Chinamen in robes 
of colored silk, and Turkish envoys in 
fezes, and Persian envoys in Astrakhan 
caps. There were individuals in this 
croup who on most occasions take the 
centre of the stage at any gathering and 
hold it for hours, but on this great day 
they were only spectators, and had not as 
much to do in the celebration as had one 
of the soldiers that lined the street. 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Sir William Harcourt 
vere among these, and there was also 
our ambassador, the Hon. John Hay, and 
the secretaries of his embassy, which, as 
a whole, is perhaps the best embassy our 
country or any other country has sent to 
the Court of St. James. And there were 
rows of Beef-eaters in the costume of the 
Tudors, and Bluecoat Boys in the cos- 
tume of Edward VI. 

The ceremony that followed upon thie 
arrival of the Queen was a very simple 
one, but it was the most impressive one 
that could have been selected for that 
moment in the history of the empire. 
It consisted of the Te Deum, the National 
Anthem, and the Doxology. That is a 
difficult selection to surpass at any time, 
and especially when the three are sung 
from the hearts of ten thousand peo- 
ple. 

The Te Deum was given to music writ- 
ten for the occasion, and the National 
Anthem, had it not been already written, 
would have been inspired by that occa- 
sion, and the Doxology was _ probably 
sung as it was never sung before. When 
the Jaenesville miners were rescued alive 
from the pit after they had been en- 
tombed there and given up for dead for 
eighteen days, their rescuers and all the 


mining population of Jaenesville marched 
to the house of the owner of the mines 
at two o'clock in the morning, and stand- 
ing in the snow, sung the Doxology, 
and a man who was there told me he 
hid himself in the house and cried. If 
he had been at St. Paul’s Cathedral he 
would have had to hide himself again, 
for there were ten thousand people 
singing ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow” as loudly as they could, 
and with tears running down their faces. 
There were princesses standing up in their 
carriages, and black men from the Gold 
Coast, Maharajahs from India, and red- 
coated Tommies, and young men who will 
inherit kingdoms and empires, and arch- 
bishops, and cynical old .diplomats, and 
soldiers and sailors from the ‘land of 
the palm and the pine” and from the 
seven seas, and women and men who 
were just subjects of the Queen and who 
were content with that. There was prob- 
ably never before such a moment in 
which so many races of people, of so 
many castes, and of such different values 
to this world sang praises to God at one 
time and in one place and with one heart. 
And when it was all over, and the cannon 
at the Tower were booming across the 
water-front, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of all the people in the world;waved 
his arm, and shouted ‘‘ Three cheers for 
the Queen!” and the soldiers stuck their 
bear-skins on their bayonets and swung 
them above their heads and cheered, and 
the women on the house-tops and_ bal- 
conies waved their handkerchiefs and 
cheered, and the men beat the air with 
their hats and cheered, and the Lady in 
the Black Dress nodded and bowed her 
head at them, and winked away the tears 
in her eyes, 


HAPPINESS. 
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NULL many a maiden, in a mist of white, 
I With hand that trembled toward the wedding-ring, 
Thought on her threshold-rose to see you light, 
Forever-flying thing! 


Full many a youth, with passionate heart astir, 
Dreaming the old divine sad dream once more 
His father dreamed, joins the bright chase with her, 

And sees you flash before. 
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forever, over bloom and dew, 


With hands thorn-torn, reached toward the eye’s desire, 
Their children’s children’s children follow you, 
Sull nigh and never nigher.... 


Yet, on some lily in God's Garden lit, 


You rest, perhaps. 
Not so. 


And shall we touch you there? 
From height to higher height you flit, 


Still, still the soul’s despair! 


A BIRD'S 


BY ERNEST 
BIRD'S egg may seem to the casual 
i reader a very trivial subject for a 
magazine essay; yet nolessa man of letters 
than Thomas Wentworth Higginson de- 
clared it the most perfect thing in ex 
Poulton, an Oxford savant, tells 
**the most superficial glance over 
a collection reveals 
of interesting problems”; to which Alfred 
Newton, of the British Museum, 
that ‘‘ hardly any branch of the practical 
study of natural history brings the in- 
quirer so closely in contact with many of 
There seems then to be rea- 
sonable support for one who should at- 
tempt to write something readable under 
this head-line. 
Why not? Observe the variety in size 
and shape and texture, note the elegance, 
diversity, and beauty of the markings. 


istence. 
us that 


of birds’ eggs hosts 


adds 


its secrets.” 


* This process is fully as follows: The yellow 
ball or yolk familiar to us consists of granular pro- 
toplasmic matter, built up in concentric layers, and 
all of it is intended to serve as nutriment for the 
embryo, except the germinal vesicle— 
nucleus of the original 
which appears as a clearer particle, floating 

surface, and having a cordlike attachment 


This 


prospective 
cieatricle or “tread,” the 
pe 


on 


the 
to a similar mass in the centre of the yolk. 
vesicle contains the formative part of the yolk, and 
is the point where fertilization takes effect and em 
The yolk is completed 


brvonic growth proceeds, 
in the ovary and ovisac, after which it descends 
into the oviduct, where it is fertilized, unless this 
has already oecurred, and receives its outer cover 
ings The first deposit upon the yolk ball is of the 
albumen or “ white,” the innermost layer of which is 
drawn out, by the spiral rotation of the egg in its 
“These 
threads, which become twisted in opposite diree- 
tions are called ‘chalaze’; they are the 
‘strings’ rather unpleasantly evident in a_ soft- 
boiled egg, but serve the important office of moor- 
ing and steadying the yolk in the sea of white by 
adhesions eventually connected with the membrane 


progress, into threads at its opposite poles. 


EGG. 
INGERSOLL. 


Surely this diversity and beauty mea: 
something, and are suggestive of enter 
taining facts and correlations. 

Consider the shape, for instance — the 
contour. Some eggs are spheres, others 
ellipses, ovals, or Ovoids, many are cones 
with a rounded base. and a few are a 
most double cones, but quite 
symmetrical. In their essential part 
the yolk—all eggs alike are globular: for 
the yolk is only a single cell, enormous] 
enlarged in the case of birds by the 
cretion within it, in the ovary, of a gv 
quantity of food-material for the suste 
nance of the futureembryo. Having bee 
fertilized, it is drawn down into the o' 
duct, and there the yolk is covered wit 
successive layers of ‘* white,” outside of 
which are formed the shell and its orna 
mentation. * 


none is 


which immediately lines the shell. Tiey are 
intrusted with the duty of ballasting, or kee; 
the yolk right side up. For there is a ‘ right 
to the yolk-ball, being that on which floats the ¢« 
tricle or ‘tread.’ This side is also the lighter. t 
germinal yolk being Jess dense than the vell 
and the chalaze are attached a little below 
central axis. The result is that if a fresh egg 
slowly rotated on its central axis the tread wi 
rise by turning of the yolk-ball in the ‘epposit 
direction, till, held by the twisting of the chalaza 
it can go no farther; when, the rotation being co 
tinued, the tread is carried under and up again « 


the other side, resuming its superior position as be- 
fore.” (Coues.) 

After all the lavers of white have been formed 
comes the deposition of a tough outer membran¢ 
the egg-pod; and invested with this the egg passes 
on into a dilatation of the oviduct, where a thick 
white fluid, charged with lime, is poured over 
from numerous villi, and crystals of chalk are de 
posited in and upon tbe texture of the “ pod,” 
forming the shell, which varies in structure, as re 
vealed by the microscope, in the diferent groups 
of ornithology. 


















Now why do not these envelopes fol- 
low the form of the yolk, and a purely 
spherical egg result ? or, at any rate, why 
s there not a fixed form for all eggs ? 
We can see no reason in the anatomy of 
the bird, but we may often find reasons 
for the shape of any particular egg in its 
iter history. 

It is noticeable, for instance, that the 
more spherical eggs, as those of owls, 

ogons, and the like, are usually laid in 
oles in the earth, rocks, or trees, where 
they cannot fall out of the nest, and that 
the eggs of the ordinary song-bird, which 
makes a well-constructed nest, are oval, 

hile the slim, straight- sided, conoidal 
eggs, tapering sharply to a point, belong 
to birds that construct little or no nest— 
to the shore-birds, terns, guillemots, and 
the like. Why? Because these last drop 
them in small clutches, and with little 
or no preparation, upon sand or rock, 
vhere, were they spherical, they could 
only with difficulty be kept close beneath 
the sitting bird; but conical objects will 
tend always to roll toward a centre. An 
additional advantage is that eggs of the 
latter shape will take up space— 
form a snugger package to be warmed. 
In the case of guillemots the single egg 
laid is especially flat-sided and tapering, 
and the species owes its perpetuation 
largely to this circumstance; since, were 

not for the egg’s toplike tendency to 
revolve about its own apex, the chances 
are that it would be pushed off the ledge 
of naked sea-cliff where the careless or 
stupid bird leaves it. 

This suggests a word in reference to the 
popular fable that sitting birds carefully 
turn their eggs every day, cr oftener, in 
order to warm them equally. No such 
thing is done, because unnecessary, since, 
as we have seen, the germinal part al- 
vays rises to the top, and places itself 
the influential warmth of the 
mother’s body. 

The texture of egg-shells varies greatly 
from the ordinary waxy appearance, and 
apart from the color—a most interesting 
matter, to be considered a few moments 
hence. Those laid in snug nests of warm 
materials have thinner shells than those 
laid upon the ground or in contact with 
substances that conduct away their heat 
rapidly. Many eggs exhibit a highly 
polished surface, a striking example be- 
ing those of our common cat-bird; and 
many pure white eggs are porcelaneous in 


+ 


less 


nearest 
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texture, and, if they were not so fragile, 
would be prized as jeweis, outshining 
pearls; but every one of this nature is 
laid in the darkness of a tree 
earthen tunnel. The woedpeckers, king- 
fishers, and parrots furnish admirable ex- 
amples, many of which are translucent, 
so that the contents shine through the 
shell and impart to it an opalescent 
beauty. That no such shining porcela 
neous egg is ever exposed in an open nest 
may be glistening surface 
would attract eyes more greedy than wxs- 
thetic, but the true explanation is prob- 
ably more prosaic. Tinamous lay opaque 
colored ones, resembling ‘* more or less 
globular balls of highly burnished metal.” 
Many water-fowl, particularly ducks, 
hatch eggs having an exterior so oily 
that it is difficult to write the cabinet 
number on them, and this may prevent 
the penetration of the dampness to which 
they are constantly exposed. In contrast 
to this is the chalky layer that half covers 
the true coat in certain sea-birds, the ani, 
and others. The pitting seen in those cf 
the South African the tuber- 
cles curiously covering the dark green 
eggs of the cassowary, and other pecul- 
iarities of grain, are due to varying struc- 
ture. 

An egg-shell consists of concretions of 
carbonate of lime (chalk), deposited in and 
upon the fibrous surface of the egg-pod, 
and smoothed and soldered together into 
polygonal plates of greater or less thick- 
ness, so that under the microscope the 
surface looks like a tessellated pavement. 
The microscope further discloses the in- 
teresting information that of the 
different group of birds possess recogniza- 
ble characteristics, so that a trained eye 
can tell, by examining a fragment of 
shell, the general character of the bird 
that laid it, if not its specific identity ; 
and this ability has done service in en- 
larging our knowledge of fossil birds, 


hole or 


because its 


ostrich, 


27 Or 
eges 


some of whose eggs have been recovered 
unbroken. The shell is always perme 
ated by minute canals that admit air to 
the growing embryo, for without the pres- 
ence and aid of oxygen the processes of 
organic development could not go on. 
Close these pores by varnishing, and the 
embryo would quickly die; on the other 
hand, such an exclusion of the air is one 
of the methods in use for prolonging the 
edibility of fresh eggs by exciuding air 


SS 
and microbes. As the embryo grows, the 
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air-pores enlarge, the shell becomes brit- 
tle, and its lining membrane splits at the 
large end, forming there a considerable 
cavity filled with air. When the chick 
has approached nearly to the time of 
bursting the shell, it ruptures the mem- 
brane—perhaps accidentally—and begins 
to breathe this air, and thus to get its 
lungs into working order. The beauty 
of this arrangement is that the tender 
youngling is thus provided with air 
warmed to the temperature of its blood, 
avoiding the chill of the outside atmos- 
phere before its respiratory crgans have 
grown strong enough to bear the shock. 
In order to enable it to break its way out 
of the shell, when its time comes, the tip 
of its soft little beak is armed with a 
temporary hard knob or excrescence, 
called - which falls off 
soon after the chick’s emergence. 

The: thickest, strongest eggs are those 
of struthious birds, such as the cassowary, 
rhea, and ostrich, which make service- 
able bottles and utensils for the natives 
o* the countries they inhabit. In the 
of the ostrich this extraordinary 
thickness of shell may perhaps have been 
acquired as a shield for the chick, not 
only from oceasional exposure to the ter- 
rible heat of mid-day—for the nest is a 
mere hollow on the open plain--but to 
prevent undue radiation during the ex- 
treme cold of night on the African karrc » 
or the Patagonian pampas. Nature some 
times overdoes the matter, however, since 
ostrich-breeders must frequently assist a 
young bird to escape from the egg it is 
too weak to break. It is stated that the 
cock- bird does substantially the same 
thing, leaning upon and breaking eggs 
that him overdue, and then 
‘‘shaking out” the youngster by lifting 
and tearing the tough enveloping mem- 
brane. This looks like a highly purpose- 
ful instinet or great intelligence, but more 
likely it is due to a fit of that impatience 
and ferocity to which the male ostrich is 
extremely liable, so that the resulting ad- 
vantage is quite unintentional. 

The maintenance of an equable tem- 
perature at about 100° Fahr. is supposed 
to be necessary for successful incubation ; 
but eggs must have a wide limit of en- 
durance below this figure in some species, 
if not in all, as some birds breed not only 
near the poles, but positively in winter 
weather. This is true of ravens, several 
owls, and a few other boreal residents, 
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which habitually nestle before the sno 
has left the woods or ceased to fall. It 
must be supposed that the eggs of such 
species have a greater resistance to cold 
than those of birds accustomed to warn 
latitudes. Brehm states that it requires 
one and three-quarter hours to freeze 
living egg at a temperature of 15° Fal 
above zero. Many of the water-birds and 
game-birds nesting on the ground, even 
in tropical regions, are careful to cover 
up their eggs,when they leave them, with 
grass, leaves, or, in the case of ducks 
with the breast feathers that constitut 
the lining of the nest-—a custom to which 
we owe the larger part of our supplies of 
eider-down. This serves the added pur 
pose, of course, of concealment, but its 
primary service no doubt is that of blank 
etir ¢ the It is quite likely that 
out of this custom, carried to excess, grey 
the mound-building of the megapodes. 

Another noteworthy fact in odlogy is 
the diverse number of eggs in a ‘‘ clutch 
(i. e., the complement for a single norma 
brooding), laid by birds even of the same 
group; also at different times by the same 
species or individual. The ordinary 
number among the great majority of 
small woodland and field birds ranges 
from four to six. This drops to two in 
some families among the smaller birds, 
and rises to ten or twelve among the tit 
mouses; most of the game-birds try to 
rear as many as a dozen young annuall\ 
while the pelagic wanderers restrict them 
selves to only one or two. 

It will be interesting to glance throug!) 
a classified list with an eye to this matter, 
and examine what can be learned as to 
reasons for this diversity. Taking five as 
the average clutch among the small sing 
ing-birds, we may regard that as the nor 
mal number —the expression of the re 
sultant of counteracting vicissitudes in 
the struggle for existence—needful to the 
perpetuation of small birds under ordi- 
nary circumstances in their interpropor 
tionate plenty. Any considerable depart 
ure from this normal number in a species 
or family must then be accounted for by 
some specific or tribal peculiarity in cir 
cumstances. 

Beginning with the ostrichlike group 
at the bottom of the list, we find ourselves 
face to face with an interesting state of 
things, to which the number of eggs is an 
index. Ostriches, rheas, and cassowaries 
incubate large clutches—a dozen or more 


eggs. 
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those inhabiting the continents of Af- 
rica and South America, however, pro- 
ducing twice as many eggs annually as 
their relatives of Australia and the neigh- 


boring smaller islands. 

Immediately following and contrasting 
with them are the three groups charac- 
terized by the curious elephant - footed, 
often gigantic moas, and similar birds of 
Madagascar, Mauritius, New Zealand, and 
the Papuan region, which have become 


extinet within the historic period, except 
All of 
these, so far as we know, laid only one 
egg at a time, which, plainly enough, was 


( 


the kiwis, to be spoken of later. 


sufficient to keep the race going in the 
limited space afforded to each species by 
which did not suffice to 
almost immediate extinction 


its island, but 
an 
of these species as’soon as mankind dis- 
covered that the birds and their eggs were 
serviceable. But providence, or nature, 
or natural selection, or whatever has been 
the ruling influence in determining means 
and limits for animal life, seems never to 
have taken man into account. 
Turning now to the sea- birds 


prevent 


pen- 
guins, grebes, auks, petrels, guillemots, 
tropic birds, pelicans, and the like — we 
find that none of them is in the habit of 
laying more than one egg, as all breed 
on such remote and inaccessible rocks, 
often in holes, that harm can rarely hap- 
pen to their young, and therefore a very 
high percentage comes to maturity. Many 
of these breed in companies, and are so 
unacquainted with danger that they make 
no attempt to hide their eggs or to leave 
the nest when the place is visited by some 
wandering naturalist or egging party. 

The habit of the king penguin deserves 
a note for itself. This big antarctic bird 
guards its.one white egg from harm by 
carrying it, somewhat as a marsupial does 
iis young, in a pouch formed by a fold of 
the skin of the belly between the thighs. 
Both sexes are provided with this con- 
trivance during the breeding season, and 
relieve each other of the burden at in- 
tervals. 

The gull tribe, however, are far more 
exposed to accident and enemies, both in 
adult life and as to their eggs and young, 
than are the penguins, petrels, etc., men- 
tioned above; and here the rule is from 
two (skuas) to four (gulls and terns) eggs 
in a nest. When we come to the shore 
and marsh birds—the plovers, snipes, sand- 
pipers, jacanas, all of which nestle on the 
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ground, usually near the shore of the sea 
or lakes—we judge them to be exposed to 
about the average of dangers, since their 
nest complement is from four to six; but 
their large tropical relatives, the sand 
bitterns, seriemas, and trumpeter - birds, 
which reside in trees or bushes, and can 
well defend themselves, need lay only one 
or at most two eggs a season to maintain 
their full census. Similarly the North 
ern, tundra-loving cranes need raise few 
young, and hatch only but 
when we come to the water - birds—the 
rails, gallinules, ducks, and geese—we find 
an extensive group whose nests average 
a dozen eggs in each set. Explanations 
are ready for this: the birds themselves 
are exposed to unusual peril, from weather 
as well as active enemies, since they most 
ly emigrate to the extreme North and 
nestle in the edges of marshes, where the 
sitting birds, eggs, and young are all sub- 
ject to floods, and countless 
marauders, that depend largely upon them 
during the arctic summer, so that a heavy 
annual recruiting must be made to repair 
Few birds are liable to so many 
misfortunes and mishaps and are so de 
fenceless as the water-fowl, except per 


two eggs; 


freezings, 


losses. 


haps the big and pugnacious swans, who 
‘an take good care of themselves, and lay 
only two eggs. The long-legged wading 
birds also, such as the storks, ibises, her- 
ons, and the like, are fairly safe in the 
breeding season, because they nest on 
trees, as arule, and consequently we here 
find only three or four young in the an 
nual brood; so with the gannets, cormo- 
rants, and darters. 

This brings us to the game-birds—the 
world-wide tribes of partridges, pheasants, 
grouse, turkeys, jungle-fowls, peacocks, 
and the like—which are of large size, run 
about on the ground, and are of interest 
to sportsmen and epicures. With few 
exceptions, these must put forth a large 
complement of eggs (eight to twenty) in 
order to bring to maturity enough young 
to replace the yearly mortality, for the 
ground-built homes and huddling chicks 
encounter a multitude of dangers to which 
birds in trees, or even the small-sized 
ground-nesters, are not exposed. The ex- 
ception here singularly favors the rule, 
for the only member of this group that I 
know of laying less than six or eight 
eggs is the Thibetan pheasant Plectro- 
phon, which inhabits the heights of the 
Himalayas, where it has to contend with 





———— 
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only three or four nest-robbers, instead of 
the countless foes that infest the lower 
jungles; hence its ample breast warms 
but two eggs. 

All the doves and pigeons lay only 
two eggs; but this seems to be due to the 
fact that their extraordinary powers of 
flight give them, as adults, unusual im- 
munity from capture and famine, rather 
than to any special safety pertaining to 
their method of nidification. 

As for birds of prey, the vultures and 
sea eagles lay, some one, others two eggs 
at a time, except the common ‘“ Egyp- 
tian ’ vulture of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, which often nourishes four fledg- 
lings; and this exception may possibly 
be a comparatively recent acquirement to 
meet the persecution which this species 
has undergone at the hands of man dur- 
ing the past four or five thousand years. 
Hawks and owls in general have four or 
five eggs, and as this is about the average 
number of the small birds on which they 
largely prey, it seems evident that their 
chances of life and the difficulty of sus- 
taining it are, on the whole, no less than 
are met with by their victims. The owls, 
however, vary much among themselves 
in this respect, the snowy and hawk owls, 
whose breeding-home is in the snowy 
North, where a nest in the tundra moss 
is accessible to every marauder, and 
the burrowing owls, whose underground 
homes are constantly robbed, being 
obliged to lay twice_as many eggs as the 
remainder of the family in order to over- 
come the high percentage of casualties 
due to these unfortunate situations. 

An odd feature in the nidification of 
some of the arctic-breeding owls, where 
the nesting must take place at an unsea- 
sonably early and cold date in order to 
give the fledglings time to reach mature 
strength before the succeeding winter as- 
sails them, is that these birds deposit their 
eggs at intervals of a week or ten days. 
In this way the mother can envelop iu 
her plumage and keep thoroughly warm 
one egg and a callow fledgling at a time, 
and is assisted, in respect to the later eggs 
and fledglings, by the warmth of the older 
young in the nest. 

The parrots are a widespread and nu- 
merous tribe, and none need lay more 
than two eggs, for they protect them in 
deep holes in the earth or in trees, and 
are able to defend them. The same is 
true of the toucans; while the hornbill, 


by sealing itself (the female) up in its 
little cavern during nidification, is so ad 
equately protected that a single egg in 
each family suffices to keep the race going 
since practically every one is brought to 
maturity. Of the host of smaller and 
weaker birds nestling in cavities, two, 
three, or four eggs are the usual quota. 
This brings us up to the tribes of little 
singing- birds with which we started, 
whose average is about five; but a few 
interesting exceptions may be noted. Our 
whippoorwills and night hawks, for in 
stance, lay only two eggs. These are 
placed on the ground in the woods, sur 
rounded by no nest, and are so precisely 
the coior of the dead leaves that nothing 
but the merest accident would lead to 
their discovery by the eye alone. The 
same is eminently true of the bird itself. 
Here we have one of the cases— more 
rare than has been supposed—where there 
seems to be tangible evidence of protec 
tive resemblance being of actual service to 
its possessor. .A similar economy in racial 
loss has been reached by the extensive 
tribe of South American ant thrushes 
through formine heir nests into impreg 
nable castles of thorn; while none of the 
almost uneatchable humming-birds needs 
to lay more than two eggs in order to re 
cruit the ranks of its species to the full 
quota permitted it in the numerical ad 
justment of local bird life. 

I have gone into this matter somewhat 
at length, though by no means exhaust 
ively, because I am not aware that the 
matter has ever been exploited, and be 
-ause it embodies a general law or princi- 
ple that the nest complement of eggs of 
any bird is in exact proportion to the 
average danger to which that species is 
exposed. I believe that this factor is 
fairly constant for species or tribes of 
similar habits, and that exceptions indi- 
cate peculiarities of circumstances, which 
in many cases we can easily perceive, 
because I believe that nature is strictly 
economical of energy, allowing no more 
eggs to be laid, and consequently young 
to be produced, than the conditions justify 
in each case. Thus the uniformity of 
avine population—the balance of bird 
life—is maintained. 

Another derivative generalization is, 
that although by ingenuity in nest-build- 
ing or other acquirement an individual 
or species may seem to benefit itself, this 
benefit does not accrue to the total en- 
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hancement of that species or race (in 
respect to numbers, at least), because na- 
ture counteracts the effort towards nu- 
merical improvement by reducing propor- 
tionately the fecundity or reproductive 
ability in that group. 

Two broods are regularly hatched dur- 
ing the summer by many of the smaller 
birds. and all will try to bring out a later 
brood if they lose the first one. No mi- 
gratory bird breeds in its winter home, 
nor any bird out of its proper season 
except when changed by domestication. 
Some wild birds, however, will continue 
to produce many eggs when all but one 
have been removed, in an effort to comni- 
plete a nest complement, and these later 
eggs are likely to be deficient in size and 
color. This pathetic constancy is taken 
advantage of in Jutland by the islanders, 
who day after day gather the eggs of the 
sheldrake, which resorts to their coasts to 
breed in artificial burrows; and it is the 
basis of profit in rearing domestic poultry. 
It seems to show that birds are able to 
count up to the proper limit of their nest 
complement, or, at any rate, to know 
when that number has been reached, and 
cease oviposition accordingly. Most wild 
birds, however, will not make the contin- 
ued effort to escape disappointment, and 
will abandon a despoiled nest, or content 
themseives with rearing the one egg left 
to them. 

Let us turn next for a few moments to 
the matter of the size of eggs, which vary 
in capacity from the tiny humming-bird’s 
translucent pearl, filled by a rain-drop, to 
the two-gallon measure that would not 
overflow an egg-shell of the gigantic 


ae faa 
zpiornis, equal to a gross of ordinary 
hen’s eggs. A curious and suggestive 


fact, however, is that were you to spread 
out a collection of eggs according to size, 
grading them carefully from the least to 
the greatest, you would find that this gra- 
dation did not at all correspond with a 
similar arrangement of the bodies of the 
mother-birds; in other words, birds of like 
size do not always lay eggs of equal big- 
ness. I am speaking now, of course, of 
races. Hewitson’s standard work on Brit- 
ish birds’ eggs tells us, for instance, that 
the raven and guillemot are of about equal 
bulk, but that their eggs vary as ten to 
one, the latter’s being as big as those of an 
eagle. The English snipe and blackbird 
differ little in weight, but the former's 
eggs are as large as those of a partridge. 
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Still more remarkable for disproportion- 
ate bigness are the eggs of the Australian 
megapodes, especially Megapodius tumu- 
lis, which measure 3} by 24 inches, al- 
though the hen is only about the size of 
a common fowl; and the eggs of the ex- 
tinct moas, zpiornids, and queer-looking 
existing kiwis (Apteryx), are yet more dis- 
proportionate in magnitude. The small 
est egg, relatively, of all birds, is that of 
the parasitic European cuckoo, a fact ex 
plained by the necessity she is under of 


carrying it in her bill to the nest of its t 
future foster-parents. i 


My friend Mr. George Iles, of New i 
York, first called my attention to tlie sig- 
nificance of these facts, which he regard- 
ed as of high philosophical import, in view 
of the coincidence that the chicks that 
came out of relatively large eggs are 
highly precocious, being able to run about 
at once and care for themselves, while 
those hatched from eggs small as com- 
pared with the mother’s size require 
much parental care and training in order 
to survive. But I am inclined to think 
my friend has made too much of this. 

It is true that the young of those birds 
laying proportionately large eggs are pre- 
cocious, but it is also true that there are 
many birds—a majority, indeed— whose 
young are equally precocious yet whose 
eges are of normal relative bulk: for 
that matter, wide variation in dimensions 
may be observed between good eggs of 
the same species or individual. This 
is, in fact, a matter of organization far 
wider than any account of the egg 
alone could complete. All the smal 
land-birds and birds of prey (Gymnop- 
edes) are hatched quite naked, but soon 
assume a downy covering, replaced by 
feathers before they are ready to leave 
the nest. In another class, perhaps nu 
merically smaller, the young one is not 
hatched until the second stage has been 
reached, so that the downy covering is ob- 
tained before leaving the shell; such are 
the domestic fowls, runners, sea-birds, ete. 
(Dasypedes). There remain a very few 
(the mound turkeys, Tallegallus) where 
the young are born in the third stage, 
that is, fully fledged and able to fly; and 
it is well they should be, for in some of 
the species, at least, no old ones are at 
hand to help them, parental duty ending 
as soon as the pair have made a mound 
of rotting vegetation and left the eggs 
buried therein, to be hatched by chem- 
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ical heat in this most primitive of arti- 
ficial incubators or hot-beds. 

It is evident that when a young bird 
is required to remain inside an egg un- 
til it has reached an advanced degree of 
growth it must be provided not only with 
a larger chamber, but with a greater sup- 
ply of nourishment (food - yolk) for its 
prolonged embryonic sustenance; and 
this implies just so much more drain 
upon the physical resources of the mo- 
ther, amounting in the case of the kiwi 
to the production of an egg equal to 
nearly a quarter of her total weight. It 
is plain that few such eggs can be pro- 
duced by a single mother. Hence we 
find that in every case where eggs of ex- 
cessively disproportionate bulk are laid 
only a single egg is deposited at one 
breeding, and that, as a rule, few eggs 
in a brood mean relatively large ones— 
even down to humming-birds. 

A coincidence between this relative 
bigness of egg and a low degree of men- 
tal endowment also certainly exists, but 
if there be any genetic relation between 
the two facts it must be widely indirect. 

Now let us take up the more pleasing 
study of ornamentation—what it is, and 
what is its purpose, if it has any. 


‘*The first thing which strikes the eye 
of one who beholds a large collection of 
egg-shells is the varied hues of the speci- 


mens. Hardly a shade known tv the col- 
orist is not exhibited by one or more, and 
some of these tints-have their beauty en- 
hanced by the glossy surface on which 
they are displayed, by their harmonious 
blending, or by the pleasing contrast of 
pigments which form markings as often 
of the most irregular shape.” 

That is a flower from the desert of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ! 

There is no need to go into a descrip- 
tion of these markings here, since the ac- 
companying illustrations show them in 
the fullest variety that pictures can, and 
I may hasten on to broader considera- 
tions. The colors flow from pigment- 
pores in the uterine dilatation of the ovi- 
duct where the shell is formed, and par- 
tially accompany that process, all eggs 
showing submerged stains; but they are 
for the most part laid on after the shell 
has been finished, and the streaking and 
marbling distinguishing many are due to 
the slow progress and rotation of these 
kinds while the color is still exuding 
upon them. Newly laid eggs will some- 
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times smear, or the color may be washed 
off. Mr. Hewitson, the pioneer of Brit 
ish authorities on odlogy, ascertained 
long ago that ‘‘ fear, or anything which 
may affect the animal functions, influ- 
ences the color” of a bird’s egg, and says 
that the eggs of birds he has captured 
on their nests during the time that the) 
were laying, and has kept in close con 
finement, have thus been deprived of 
much of their color. Age showed itself 
in a similar way, size and color increas- 
ing from youth to maturity, and declin- 
ing beyond that. 

Spectrum analysis shows that all the 
many tints of birds’ eggs, multiplied and 
varied by blending, immersion in the 
shell, ete., are due to seven pigments, 
each so singular as to merit a name 
Their chemical properties closely connect 
them with hemaglobin, the coloring mat 
ter of the red corpuscles of the blood, and 
with the bile pigments, the latter lot fur 
nishing blues and yellows, which in mix 
tures form various clear greens. Tlie 
ordinary color of such eggs as are not 
white is some tint of blue or green, vary- 
ing in one direction towards olive, and in 
the other to ‘ robin’s-egg” blue; and the 
commonest pigment in markings is red- 
dish- brown, rarely absent in some tint. 
Where an egg is self-colored, the sub- 
stance of the shell appears to be dyed, 
and any spots are applied later, as upon 
white eggs. Many have an incomplete 
top-coat of chalky material, but I believe 
that in every such one the ground tint is 
blue or green. 

Some eggs are speckled or blotched all 
over nearly uniformly, but in most the 
markings are densest around the larger 
end, where they form a pretty wreath 
the record apparently of a period of rest 
and pressure against a zone of pigment- 
pores. The egg passes down the oviduct 
large end first (although the opposite 
progress, like a round wedge, would seem 
at first glance more natural), because that 
is head-foremost for the embryo, follow- 
ing the rule of animal births. 

While the eggs of some birds are re- 
markably ‘constant in color and mark- 
ings, most of them exhibit considerable 
variety and inconstancy, amounting to 
diversity of ground tint as well as of orna- 
mentation, Spotted examples of normally 
plain eggs, and tle opposite, are frequent 
occurrences. 

These particulars have been given not 
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Piate I1.—EGGS OF AMERICAN BIRDS OF PREY 


1. -Osprey or Fish Hawk (Pandion haliaétus, var. carolinensis). 2.—-Pere 
grine Faleon or Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus, var. anatum). 3.—Swallow-tailed 
Kite (Klanoides forficatus). 4.—Marsh Hawk or Harrier (Circus hudsonius). 
5.—Sharp shinned Hawk (Aceipiter velox); two patterns. 6.—Aplomado (Falco 
fusco - coernlescens) 7. —California Condor (Pseudogryphus  californianus 
$8.—Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaétus). 9.—Little Screech Owl (Megascops asio) 
10.—Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius). 11.—Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius). 
12.—Hen Hawk or Red tailed Buzzard (Buteo borealis). 13.—Saw-whet Owl (Nyc 
tala acadica): orbicular and dead white, as is the case with nearly all owls’ « 
14..-Turkey Buzzard (Cathartes aura) 
seventh from natural size 
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All are uniformly reduced by about one 
Several of these species occur in the Old World as well 
as in America, or are represented by closely similar forms, whose e 


gos closely re 
semble those shown here. But there is a tendency toward considerable variation in 


the eggs of a single hen, even as to those laid in the same clatech, among the birds 


of prey,—more so than is observabie in most other classes of birds 
variations in pattern are especially characteristic, 1 


of the tish hawk (Ng. 1) and hen hawk (No. 12). 


Such individual 
1 the above-given list, of the eggs 
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Pirate IL.—EGGS OF AMERICAN SONG-BIRDS 


1 Night Hawk (Chordeiles virginianus). 2.—Wood Pewee (Contopus virens 
3.—Chuceck-will’s- widow (Antrostomus carolinensis). 4.—Phoebe-bird or Bridge Pe 
wee (Sayornis fuseus). 5 W hippoorwill (Auntrostomus vocife rus) 6.—Yellow 
billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus). 7.—Black-billed Cuckoo (Coceyzus ery 
throphthalmus). Note similarity. 8.—Parauque Goatsucker (Nyctidromus albi 
collis). Compare with Nos. 1, 3, and 5, related species; all excellent examples ot 
adaptive coloration. 9.—Carolina Parrakeet (Conurus carolinensis): pure white 
and broadly oval—characteristice of all parrots’ eggs. 10.—Meadow Lark (Sturnella 
magna). 11.—-Rose breasted Grosbeak (Habia ludoviciana).  12.—Cardinal Gros 
beak or Virginia Redbird (Cardinalis cardinalis).  13.—Chewink or Towhee Finch: 
(Pipilo erythrophthalmus). 14.—Kingbird or Bee Martin (Tyrannus carolinensis 
15.—Baltimore Oriole Ucterus galbula). 16.—Scarlet Tanager (Piranga erythro 
melas): brown pattern; usually the ground-color is a decided green. 17.—Great 
Cre. d Flycatcher (Myiarchus crinitus). 18.—Chickadee (Parus atricapillus 
19.— Nonpareil (Passerina ciris). 20.—Tree Sparrow (Spizella monticola 
21.—Chippy (Spizella domestica).  22.—Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura 
pure white. 23.—Brewer's Blackbird (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus). 24.—Hum 
ming-bird: characteristic in its elongated shape and pure white color of all hum 
ming-birds’ eggs. 25.—Gray Kingbird (Tyrannus dominicensis). 26.—Golden 
winged Woodpecker or Flicker (Colaptes auratus). 27.—Wood Thrush (Turdus 
mustelinus). 28.—Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Campephilus principalis): pearly 
white, as are all woodpeckers’ eggs. Compare No. 26. 29.—Mocking-bird (Mimus 
polyglottus). 30.—Magpie (Pica pica, var. hudgonica). 31.—Bobolink (Dolicho 
nyx oryzivorus). ~32.—Cowbird (Molothrus at 33.—Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta 
stelleri). 34.—Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza georgiana): typical of most ground 
building sparrows’ eggs. 35.—Ani or Rain Crow (Crotophaga ani). The bluish 
streaks are the under or true shell, shown through scratches in the chalky outer cov 
ering. 36.-—Lincoln’s Fineh (Melospiza lincolni). The eggs of the common song 
sparrow are between this and No. 34 in appearance. 387.—Crow (Corvus ameri 
canus). 38.—Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata).  39.—Crow Blackbird (Quisealus 


quiscula The marbled pattern shown here (compare No. 15) is characteristic o! 
the whole family Icteridze. 40.—White-necked Raven or Nutcracker (Corvus crypto 
leucus). All are uniformly reduced about one-seventh from natural size. 
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Puate IIL—EGGS OF AMERICAN WATER-BIRDS. 


1.—Horned Grebe (Colymbus auritus). The drawing does not fully express the 
angular, almost double-cone outline which characterizes grebes’ ¢ 
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s and renders 
n (Sterna hi 
rundo): two patterns, illustrating range of constant variation. 3.—Ashy Petrel 


a¢ 
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them singular in contour among all birds’ eggs. 2.—Common Te 


(Oceanodroma homochroa). A\l petrels’ eggs are pure white except those of two 
or three species, which occasionally show a few specks of red. 4.—Kittiwake Gull 
(Rissa tridactyla). This and No. 2 are characteristic of the whole race of gulls and 
terns. 5.—California Clapper Rail (Ralius obsoletus). 6.—Louisiana Heron (Ardea 
tricolor, var. ruficollis): typical of herons’ eggs generally. 7.—-Willet (Symphe 
mia semipalmata): a good type of the ‘‘shore-bird’s” egg. 8.—Least Tern (Sterna 
antillarum). 9.—Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo). 10.—Longe-billed Curlew 
(Numenius longirostris). 11.—Tropic-bird (Phaéthon flavirostris): singular in its 
‘* crushed - strawberry ” color. 12.—Least Bittern (Botaurus eailis).  13.—Loon 
(Urinator imber). 14.—Guillemot or Murre (Uria trotle). Another common style 
has the ground bright green, and between these extremes every variety of tint may 
be found, but the pattern of shape and markings is little varied. 15.—Sea Dove, 
Dovekie, or Rotche (Alle alle). All are uniformly reduced about one-seventh from 
natural size. 
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Piatt IV.—EGGS OF AMERICAN GAME-BIRDS 
1.—Prairie Hen (Tympanuchus americanus).  2.—Rutfed Grouse (Bonasa 
umbellus). 3.—Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pediccetes phasianellus). 4.—Sora Rail (Por 
zana carolina). 5.—Mountain Quail (Oreorty. pictus). 6.—Passenger Pigeon 
(Ectopistes migratoria): pure white, as are all pigeons’ eggs. 7.—Valley Quail 
(Callipepla californica). 8 job White (Colinus virginianus): duil white, un 
spotted. 9.—Piping Plover (4¢gialitis meloda). 10.—Woodcock (Philohela minor 
11.—Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo). 12.—Wilson’s, 
Snipe (Gallinago delicata). 13.—Clapper Rail (Rallus longirostris, var. crepitans 
14.—Rock Ptarmigan (Lagopus rupestris): typical of all ptarmigans’ eggs, but in 
nature no red marks underlie the brown-black blotches. 15. 


“English,” or the Common 


Coot (Fulica ameri 
cana). 16.—Sage Hen (Centrocercus urophasianus). 17 


Canada Grouse (Den 
dragapus canadensis) 18. 


Dusky Grouse (Dendragapus obseurus). All 
uniformly reduced about one-seventh from natural size. 
mechanically reproducing these 


are 
The great difficulty in 
objects in color has involved this plate in a pink 
tone which is misleading: 


none of the eggs represented on this plate, or any others 


of the game-birds, carry any suggestion of red either in ground-color or in spottings. 
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only because they were thought to be in- 
teresting in themselves, but because they 
show how purely a matter of organic func- 
tion is the painting of a bird’s egg—some- 
thing over which the hen has no volun- 
tary control whatever. 

The why and wherefore of the colors 
of birds’ eggs has been a favorite theme 
for speculation, from the quaint surmis- 
ings of Sir Thomas Browne to the solemn 
euess-work of Shufeldt, in his ten ‘‘ bio- 
logical laws explanatory of the varia- 
tion in color of the shells of the eggs in 
class Aves.”’*  Hewitson piously con- 
cludes that the beauty of these elegant and 
often exquisitely attractive objects is in- 
tended for the delight of human eyes; 
hence, as he says, eggs simply white are 
put out of sight in holes! He also sees 
in the larger number of eggs laid by 
game-birds a provision by a benevolent 
Providence for the joy of the sportsman 
and the delectation of the epicure. Next 
comes a man who assures us that the 
colors of eggs are due to the influence of 
their respective surroundings on the im- 
ination of the hen birds—the old story 
Jacob’s little trick on Laban in the 
matter of young cattle. This school in- 
stances as an example the red blotches 
prevalent on the eggs of falcons, regarded 
by it as a record of the bloody experiences 
of the parents; but it does not explain why 
the equally rapacious owls produce pure 
white eggs, or the bloodthirsty skuas and 
shrikes lay greenish ones. Other equally 
fallacious theorizings might be noted. 

Mr. Darwin seems to have left the sub- 
ject untouched, but Mr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who found in the matter of 
color in animal life a somewhat new field 
for the exploitation of his view of natural 
selection, has devoted much space, in his 
Darwinism and elsewhere, to an _at- 
tempt to show that the eggs of birds are 
examples of protective mimicry in color, 
as a result of natural selection. More re- 
cently Poulton has indorsed, if not en- 
larged, this proposition; yet I believe its 
unsubstantiality can be made evident. 

Mr. Wallace begins with the conspicu- 
ous fact that birds that breed in ‘* con- 
cealed places” lay white or very pale 
eggs. ‘Such is the case with the king- 
fishers, bee-eaters, penguins, and puffins, 
which nest in holes in the ground; with 


a 


* A pompous waste of valuable space in the an- 
nual report of the United States National Museum 
(Smithsonian Institution) for 1884. 
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the great parrot family, the woodpeckers, 
the rollers, hoopoes, trogons, owls, and 
some others, which build in holes in trees 
or other concealed places; while martins, 
wrens, willow warblers, and Australian 
finches build domed or covered nests, and 
usually have white eggs.” But to this 
there are many exceptions on both sides. 
The nuthatches, titmouses,eaves swallows, 
orioles and caciques, magpies, and many 
more, lay brightly colored eggs, equally 
well hidden from view, while a consider- 
able number of birds place white or whit- 
ish eggs in nests near the ground, quite 
open to observation. Mr. Wallace argues 
in respect to these that the hens cover 
them when they leave them, and all sit 
very close; but of birds having the former 
habit, as many lay inconspicuous brown 
eggs (and cover them) as lay white ones, 
and experience disproves the latter state- 
ment. It is worth while to recall the fact 
in this connection, as tending to show lack 
of adequate fulfilment of the alleged pur- 
pose, that many members of this class 
(hole- nesters) must incubate more than 
the average number of eggs annually to 
keep their races going. In respect to the 
pigeons, most of which lay two white 
eggs on a loose platform, Mr. Wallace 
simply asserts that it is hard to see their 
eggs anyhow, because, in gazing upward, 
you look right through the nest, and can’t 
distinguish them from patches of sky, 
while they are concealed from the sight 
of one looking downward by the foliage; 
but, if the latter is true, why do not the 
eggs appear plainly from below as white 
spots against that green shield of leaves ? 

Similarly he dismisses the diversity of 
brightly colored eggs laid by the wood- 
land and field birds with the remark that 
“it is very doubtful whether they are 
really so conspicuous when seen at a 
little distance among their usual sur- 
roundings.” The same argument is used 
in reference to the zebra, the tiger, brill- 
iant insects, etc., which seem as far as 
possible from ‘‘adaptive” to anything 
short of an environment of circus post- 
ers; and really it is begging the question. 

The theory of ‘‘ adaptive coloration,” 
then, as applied to birds’ eggs, derives 
support only from a minority of cireum- 
stances — those instances, such as the 
shore-birds, many game-birds, the whip- 
poorwill and its kindred, the coots and 
some ground-breeders, that make no nest 
to speak of, and whose eggs certainly do 
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resemble the beach or leaves or marsh 
upon which they lie, sometimes in a very 
striking degree, so that human collectors 
find it exceedingly difficult not to over- 
look them when in search of specimens. 

Now right here seems to lie a cardinal 
weakness in the position taken by Wal- 
lace and his disciples. They seem to look 
at everything from the point of view of 
the human eye alone. This is only the 
long-despised teleology returning in a new 
W allace scouts the notion that the 
beauty of the eggs he admires is addressed 
to man’s eye and esthetic appreciation, 
yet implies that the browns and mottlings 
of a plover’s egg have been perfected in 
order that one of his collectors may not 
easily see it! 

We cannot properly include man in any 
supposed scheme of protective mimicry, or 
other phase or purpose of natural selec- 
tion, or any other channel of animal evo- 
lution. He is probably too recent to have 
seriously influenced any organic changes 
adaptive toward him as either friend or 
enemy; and in civilized life, at least, he 
is too rapid for animal development to 
keep up with. Asa matter of fact, such 
protection as is here being considered is 
totally unavailable against man. The 
savage new-comers to the islands inhabit- 
ed by the dodo, moa, #piornis, and their 
relatives quickly exterminated those birds, 
in spite of the fact that their eggs were 
hardly distinguishable from the dead grass 
upon which they rested. The fact that its 
eggs are sometimes almostinvisible against 
the sky (fide Wallace) did not save our 
passenger pigeon from the next thing to 
extinction within a few years after the 
West began to be peopled. It is, indeed, 
against the brute robber—not against man 
—that birds must guard themselves and be 
guarded, and to few such is the color of 
the eggs likely to be of any consequence. 

Who are these brute nest-robbers ? 
First, perhaps, other birds, from the vul- 
ture that is reported to take a stone in its 
beak to enable it to smash the ostrich’s 
egg, down to the swaggering blue-jay; 
but crows are the worst hereabouts. Do 
these depend on a glitter of color acci- 
dentally calling their attention to the 
tidbit? Not at all. You may see them 
diligently ‘‘ prospecting” from tree to 
tree, searching every branch, and succeed- 
ing too well. Many mammals are de- 
spoilers of bird homes, none so ruthlessly 
as the cats. Mice eat eggs, and mice are 
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enormously numerous in the farming 
districts. Muskrats, otters, minks, etc.. 
prowl around the marshes and raid the 
homes of water-birds; skunks, foxes, and 
weasels will take an occasional nest on 
the ground, but to think of one of them 
cocking his eye aloft and mistaking ege 
for clouds is food for amusement. Bar 
ring house cats, almost the only quadru 
peds the tree-nesting birds of the United 
States need fear are weasels and some 
squirrels; although the tropical list in- 
cludes wild-cats, several rodents, bats, 
and, most ofall, monkeys.  Al]l these ani 
mals make regular explorations for nests. 
chiefly hoping to find young birds; and 
we may be sure that many more ‘‘ adap 
tively colored” eggs fall to their share 
than are overlooked. 

Another dangerous marauder the 
snake; it is the especial dread of the trog 
lodytes—birds that live in holes impen- 
etrable to larger thieves. With us the 
blacksnake does most damage: but ego 
eating serpents are common the world 
over, and Africa has a species that sub- 
sists almost wholly on this food, and has 
special arrangements in its throat for 
breaking the shells. Now a snake can 
not see well at all, and seems to have no 
perception of color whatever. In its 
search for eggs or young birds the crea 
ture depends altogether on the senses of 
touch and taste that are combined with 
superlative delicacy in its forked tongue. 
It ascends bush after bush, climbs rocks, 
stumps, and trees, crawls through thie 
grass, exploring blindly, touching ever) 
thing as it goes, until a prevalence of 
bird-traces warns it to examine carefully 
every spot within reach, and at last it 
hits upon a nest. Of course in all these 
forays the alarm and fury of the poor 
owners and their friends assist the ma 
rauder to discover the object of his 
search, although they are often able to 
prevent him from securing the prize. 

Substantially the same thing is true of 
the four-footed nest-hunters—the weasel, 
squirrel, skunk, and so on. They trust 
to their noses far more than to their eyes 
to discover birds’ nests, as well as other 
prey; furthermore, it must be remem 
bered that nearly all the mammals and 
many of the serpents are nocturnal, hunt 
ing in the dark, when color disappears as 
a factor in the question of safety. More- 
over, none of these animals are strangers 
in the limited district where they work. 
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They live there as steadily as do the birds 
themselves—more continuously, asa rule. 
Day and night they are prowling about, 
and keeping themselves well informed of 
what is going on in their little world. 
Few birds’ nests can be built and occupied 
without their being aware of it; and that 
all are not robbed as fast as they are filled 
is due principally to the facts that ‘‘ the 
came is not worth the candle,” and that 
the birds make many a successful battle 
A friend 
of mine recently hatched out a brood of 
ducks in a remote locality where no fowls 
had ever lived before, and lost them all 
in a few days from wild animals whose 


in defence of their treasures. 


presence he had not suspected, but who 
had kept well posted as to his doings. 

Now I do not mean to say that the 

ll, assimilative colors of certain classes 
of eggs do not sometimes lead to their 
escaping hostile notice, and by so much 
contribute to the survival of the family; 
nor do I mean to deny that such adaptive 
and useful resemblances may be due in 
some eases partly or wholly to natural 
selection, with which I have no quarrel 
whatever; but I do fail to see that this is 
either sufficiently universal or sufficiently 
effective to establish a firm basis for any 
such theory as has been reviewed. 

I have often wondered why Mr. Wal- 


lace never adduced birds’ eggs as exam- 


ples of recognition colors, where, it seems 
to me, he might have made a better case. 
It is a well-known fact that birds occa- 
sionally lay in one another’s nests, and 
from what I know I am inclined to think 
that this most often happens between 
birds whose eggs are plain or closely sim- 
ilar in markings, so that a mistake might 
be excusable ‘‘as between friends.” The 
supposition that the varied colorings are 
serviceable in enabling the owners to 
recognize their property would account 
for the whiteness of eggs laid in dark 
holes, where no markings could easily be 
noticed, and would give a reasonable ex- 
planation of the individual variety, within 
specific or tribal likeness, which charac- 
terizes all eggs. However near alike 
they may seem to our eyes, doubtless a 
mother-bird would be capable of selecting 
her own out of a hundred jumbled to- 
gether, so that, on the whole, this theory 
seems to me much more tenable than the 
other one. 

I do not believe, however, that the 
coloration of the eggs of birds is truly 


explained by either of these hypotheses, 
however much nature may utilize the ex 
isting facts in the apparent direction of 
either, and even though I am willing to 
admit freely that the influences of nat 
ural selection may have been, here and 
there, instrumental in bringing out this 
or that color or pattern. I believe, on 
the contrary, that these colors and pat 
terns are a by result of peculiarities of 
organization as intimate as is the micro- 
scopic structure of the shell, and that if 
natural selection is to get credit for it at 
all, it is only so far as protective colors 
in eggs may sometimes have followed, as 
a secondary, or accidentally correlated, 
‘‘by product,” the tendency to produce 
protectively colored plumage. In other 
words, there isaconstant relation between 
the pigments that paint the feathers and 
those that paint the egg; sometimes they 
are suppressed altogether (but white birds 
often lay highly colored eggs, e. g., gulls) ; 
sometimes they produce a similar effect, 
giving the eggs the general tone of the 
mother’s plumage, as in the whippoor- 
will, shore-birds, and others; and some 
times they produce upon eges a color 
effect entirely different from that of the 
parent’s plumage. It must not be for- 
gotten that the tint of a pigment ap- 
plied to an egg-shell might be widely re 
moved from that of the same pigment 
dyeing a feather; and it is also necessary 
to remember that many plumage colors 
are not pigmentary at all, but purely 
optical effects of interference of the light 
reflected. Such is the case with the bur- 
nished back of the turkey, the jewel-like 
brilliance of the humming-bird’s throat, 
the glittering green of trogons, and so on, 
and it is noteworthy that perhaps all the 
birds thus gorgeously apparelled lay white 
eggs! 

It is justly believed, indeed, that in the 
beginning all birds produced white, un- 
spotted, soft-shelled eggs, following the 
rule of the reptilian class, from which 
birds have no doubt arisen. How the 
change toward a hard and differently 
shaped shell and the addition of colors 
came about we may never know. It is 
the great obstacle to this line of investi- 
gation that almost no historical evidence 
is in existence, or is ever likely to be; 
and yet in the past is hidden, no doubt, 
the key to the problem odlogy now pre- 
sents when approached by the evolu- 
tionist. 
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TO A NEW-BORN BABY. 
BY ALICE ARCHER SEWALL. 


I. 
JISE! Baby, rise! 
\ Life is incomplete. 
Heaven needs thine eyes, 
Earth thy dancing feet, 
Birds thy rapt attention, 
Moon thy mild dismay: 
All earth’s sweet invention 
For thy use at play, 
Startling red the berries 
For thy wild delight, 
Flowers full of fairies 
To shut them up at night, 
And perfect every blade of grass 
Where heaven-accustomed feet shall pass. 


Il. 


Earth has run before thee, 
Honey-hedged her lanes, 
Sent up skylarks o'er thee, 
Feather-wet with rains: 
Hung with dew the shadows, 
Broidered all the rocks, 
Cowslipped all the meadows 
For thy nibbling flocks. 
Voiced her exultation 
In summer-throated birds, 
Smiled a salutation 
Far too sweet for words, 
And laid before thy homesick eyes 
Her memories of Paradise. 


III 
Come! Baby, come! 
Come to wrong and pain, 
With thy quick tears come 
And wash earth clean again. 
Come with sweet young fancies 
We have lost so soon— 
Midnight fairy dances 
Whirled against the moon, 
Madrigals unsung, 
All spirit-footed sighs 
The dreaming trees among, 
Before thy dreaming eyes; 
Strange presences along the green, 
And tinkling flutes of gods unseen, 


IV. 


Strange, you do not know 
What we daily pass! 

Stars that come and go! 
Cobwebs in the grass! 
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Strange, that you shall find 
Dandelions new! 
In ail things a mind 
But to play with you! 
Strange, you recreate 
Nature as you please! 
God, unfeared playmate, 
Souls in all the 
Strange, that Truth for us is hidden, 
Yet daily walks with you unbidden! 


trees! 


V. 
valor’s union 
sure of these: 


Virtue’s and 
Cometh 
That first drunk communion 
With 
Thoughts at morning, thought 
"Mid the larks and dew, 
Most divinely fraught 
For thy uses true, 
When thy youth's defiance 
Calls thee far away 
Into self-reliance 
And the common day, 
And hands unknown in service 
Tie wingéd sandals to thy feet. 


the sinless trees. 


sweet 


VI. 
Hail! Baby, hail! 
Life is worth the trying! 
Worth it if we fail, 
Worth it even dying! 
I am here, I know 
That no robin’s song 
But is worth the woe 
Of a whole life long. 
Love so over-plenty 
For the famine stored, 
Joy enough for twenty 
Round each head is poured; 
And long before they needs begin 
Goodness and truth are garnered in! 





DESTINY 


BY 


AT 


OWEN 


DRY BONE. 
WISTER. 


I, equal to life thus far. 
NHILDREN have many special en- 
/ dowments, and of these the chiefest 


But never yet had 
she been shut up a whole day in one 
room with a boy of nine. Had this ex- 
perience been hers, perhaps she would not 
have written Mr. McLean the friendly 


is to ask questions that their elders must 
Married people and 


skirmish to evade. 


aunts and uncles 


commonly discover 
this, but mere instinct does not guide one 


to it. 
necessarily divine it. 
unhappy hour of stress and surprise, Miss 
Jessamine Buckner had been more than 


A maiden of twenty-three will not 
Now except in one 


and singular letter in which she hoped 
he was well, and said that she was very 
well, and how was dear little Billy? She 
was glad Mr. McLean had staid away. 
That was just like his honorable nature, 
and what she expected of him. And she 
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was perfectly happy at Separ, and ** yours 
sincerely and always, ‘ Neighbor.’ Post- 
script. Talking of Billy Lusk—if Lin was 
busy with gathering the cattle, why not 
send Billy down to stop quietly with her? 
She would make him a bed in the ticket- 
office, and there she would be to see after 
him all the time. She knew Lin did not 
like his adopted child to be too much in 
cow-camp with the She would 
adopt him, too, for just as long as con- 
venieut to Lin—until the school opened 
on Bear Creek, if Lin so wished. 


men. 


Jessa- 
mine wrote a quantity concerning how 
much better care any woman can take of 
a boy of Billy’s age than any man knows. 
The stage-coach brought the answer to 
this remarkably soon—young Billy with 
a trunk and a letter of twelve pages in 
pencil and ink—the only writing of this 
length ever done by Mr. McLean. 

‘*T can write a lot quicker than Lin,” 
said Billy upon arriving. ‘* He was fuss- 
ing at that away late by the fire in camp, 
an’ waked me up crawling in our bed. 
An’ then he had to finish it next night 
when we went over to the cabin for my 
clothes.” 

‘You said Jessamine. 


don’t say!” 


And Billy suffered her to kiss him again. 


When not otherwise occupied, Jessa- 
mine took the letter out of its locked box, 
and read it, or looked at it. Thus the 
first days had gone finely at Separ, the 
weather being beautiful and Billy much 
out-of-doors. But sometimes the weather 
changes in Wyoming; and it was 
that Miss Jessamine learned the talents 
of childhood. 

Soon after breakfast this stormy morn- 
ing Billy observed the twelve pages being 
taken out of their box, and spoke from 
his sudden brain. ‘‘ Honey Wiggin says 
Lin's losing his grip about girls,” he 
remarked. ‘He says you couldn't ’a’ 
downed him onced. You'd ’a’ had to 
marry him. Honey says Lin ‘ain’t work- 
ed it like he done in old times.” 

‘*Now I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
right,” said Jessamine, buoyantly. ‘‘ And 
that being the case, I'm going to set to 
work at your things till it clears, and 
then we'll go for our ride.” 

Yes,” said Billy. ‘‘ When does aman 
get too old to marry?” 

‘*T'm only a girl, and I don’t know.” 

“Yes. Honey said he wouldn't ’a’ 
thought Lin was that old. But I guess 
he must be thirty.” 


now 
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‘** Old!” exclaimed Jessamine. And she 

looked at a photograph upon her table. 

3ut Lin ‘ain't married very 
much,” pursued Billy. ‘* Mother’s the 
only one they speak of. You don't have 
to stay married always, do you?” 

‘**Tt'’s better to,” said Jessamine. 

‘** Ah, [don’t think so,” said Billy, with 
disparagement. ‘* You ought to see mo- 
ther and father. I wish you would leave 
Lin marry you, though,” said the boy, 
coming to her with an impulse of affec- 
tion. ‘* Why won't you if he don't mind?” 

She continued to parry him; but this 
was not a very smooth start for eight in 
the morning. Momentsof lull there were, 
when the telegraph called her to the front 
room, and Billy’s young mind shifted to 
inquiries about the cipher alphabet. And 
she gained at least an hour teaching him 
At 
dinner, too, he was refreshingly silent. 
But such silences are unsafe, and tlie 
weather still bad. Four o’elock 
found them much where they had been 
at eight. 

‘*Please tell me why you won't leave 
Lin marry you.” He was at the window, 
kicking the wall. 

‘*That’s nine times since dinner,” she 
replied, with tireless good-humor. ‘‘ Now 
if you ask me twelve—” 

‘** You'll tell?” said the boy, swiftly. 

She broke intoa laugh. ‘‘No. Ill go 
riding and you'll stay at home. When I 
was little and would ask things beyond 
me, they only gave me three times.” 

‘*T’ve got two more, anyway. Ha-ha!” 

‘* Better save ‘em up, though.” 

‘**What did they do to you? 
don't want to go a-riding. It’s nasty all 
over.” He stared out at the day against 
which Separ’s doors had been tight clored 
since morning. Eight hours of furious 
wind had raised the dust like a sca. ‘I 
wish the old train would come,” observed 
Billy, continuing to kick the wall. ‘‘I 
wish I was going somewheres.” Smoky, 
level, and hot, the south wind leapt into 
Separ across five hundred unbroken 
miles. The plain was blanketed in a 
tawny eclipse. Each minute the near 
buildings became invisible in a turbulent 
herd of clouds. Above this travelling 
blur of the soil the top of the water-tank 
alone bulging into the clear sun. 
The sand spirals would lick like flames 
along the bulk of the lofty tub, and soar 
skyward. It was not shipping season. 


been 


to read various words by the sound. 


was 


Ah, I 


rose 











LIN MCLEAN, 
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The freight-cars stood idle in a long line. 
No eattle huddled in the corrals. No 
strangers moved in town. No cow-ponies 
dozed in front of the saloon. Their rid- 
ers were distant in ranch and camp. Hu- 
man noise was extinct in Separ. Beneath 
the thunder of the sultry blasts the place 
iy dead in its flapping shroud of dust. 

Why won't you tell me?” droned Billy. 
For some time he had been returning, like 
a mosquito brushed away. 

‘That's ten times,” said 
promptly. 

‘‘Oh, goodness! Pretty soon I'll not 
be glad Ieame. I'm about twiced as less 
clad now.” 

‘* Well,” said ‘“there’s a 
man coming to-day to mend the govern- 
ment telegraph line between Drybone 
and McKinney. Maybe he would take 
you back as far as Box Elder, if you want 
to go very much. Shall I ask him?” 

Billy was disappointed at this cordial 
seconding of his mood. He did not 
make a direct rejoinder. ‘‘I guess I'll 
vo outside now,” said he, with a threat in 


Jessamine, 


Jessamine, 


his tone. 

She continued mending his stockings. 
Finished ones lay rolled at one side of 
her chair, and upon the other were more 
waiting her attention. 

‘And I'm going to turn back hand- 
springs on top of all the freight - cars,” 
he stated, more loudly. 

She indulged again in merriment, 
laughing sweetly at him, and without 
restraint. 

‘‘And I’m sick of what you all keep 
a-saying tome!” he shouted. ‘‘ Just as if 
[ was a baby.” 

‘‘ Why, Billy, who ever said you were 
a baby?” 

‘All of you do. 
you now, and everybody. 
say ‘that’s nine 


Honey, and Lin, and 
What makes 
times, Billy, oh, 
Billy, that’s ten times,’ if you don’t mean 


you 


['m a baby? And you laugh me off, 
just like they do, and just like I was a 
regular baby. You won’t tell me—” 

‘* Billy, listen. Did nobody ever ask 
you something you did not want to tell 
them?” 

‘That's not a bit the same, because— 
because—because I treat ‘em square, and 
because it’s not their business. But every 
time I ask anybody ‘most anything, they 
say I'm not old enough to understand; 
and I'll be ten soon. And it is my busi- 
ness when it’s about the kind of a mother 
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I'm a-going to have. Suppose I quit act- 
ing square, an’ told ‘em, when they both- 
ered me, they weren't young enough to 
understand! Wish I had. Guess I will, 
too, and watch ’em step around.” Fora 
moment his mind dwelt upon this, and 
he whistled a revengeful strain. 

‘Goodness, Billy!” said Jessamine, at 
the sight of the next stocking. ‘The 
whole heel is scorched off.” 

He eyed the ruin with indifference. 
‘*Ah, that was last month, when I and 
Lin shot the bear in the swamp-willows. 
He made me dry off my legs. Chuck it 
away.” 

‘* And spoil the pair? No, indeed!” 

‘*Mother always chucked ‘em, an’ 
father’d buy new ones, till I skipped from 
home. Lin kind o’ mends ’em.” 

‘*Does he?” said Jessamine, softly. 
And she looked at the photograph. 

‘Yes. What made you write him for 
to let me come and bring my stockin’s 
and things?” 

‘* Don’t you see, Billy, there is so little 
work at this station that I'd be looking 
out of the window all day just the pitiful 
way you do?” 

‘‘Oh!” Billy pondered. ‘*‘And so I 
said to Lin,” he continued, ‘‘ why didn’t 
he send down his own clothes, too, an’ let 
you fix ‘em all? And Honey Wiggin 
laughed right in his coffee-cup so it all 
sploshed out. And the cook he asked me 
if mother used to mend Lin’s clothes. 
But I guess she chucked ‘em, like she al- 
ways did father’s and mine. I was with 
father, you know, when mother was mar- 
ried to Lin that time.” He paused again, 
while his thoughts and fears struggled. 
‘* But Lin says I needn’t ever go back,” 
he went on, reasoning and confiding to 
her. ‘‘ Lin don’t like mother any more, 
I guess.” His pondering grew still deep- 
er, and he looked at Jessamine for some 
while. Then his face wakened with a 
new theory. ‘‘ Don’t Lin like you any 
more?” he inquired. 

“Oh,” eried Jessamine, crimsoning, 
‘‘ves! Why, he sent you to me!” 

‘* Well, he got hot in camp when I said 
that about sending his clothes to you. 
He quit supper pretty soon, and went 
away off a-walking. And that’s another 
time they said I was too young. But 
Lin don’t come to see you any more.” 

‘* Why, I hope he loves me,”’ murmured 
Jessamine. ‘‘ Always.” 

‘* Well, I hope so too,” said Billy, ear- 
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nestly. ‘‘ For llike you. When I seen 
him show you our cabin on Box Elder, 
and the room he had fixed for you, I was 
glad you were coming to be my mother. 
Mother used to be awful. I wouldn't ’a’ 
minded her licking me if she’d done other 

Ah, pshaw! I wasn’t going to 
that.” Billy now came close to 
Jessamine. ‘‘I do wish you would come 
live with me and Lin,” said he. 
**Lin’s awful nice.” 

‘*Don’t I know it?’ 
tenderly. 

‘Cause I heard you say you were 
going to marry him,” went on Billy. 
‘**And I seen him kiss you and you let 
him that time we went away when you 
found out about mother. And you're 
not mad, and he’s not, and nothing hap- 
pens at all, all the same! Won't you 
tell me, please?” 


things. 


stand 
and 


said Jessamine, 


Jessamine’s eyes were glistening, and 


she took him in her lap. She was not 


going to tell him that he was too young 
But whatever things she had 
shaped to say to the boy were never said. 

Thrbugh the noise of the gale came the 
steadier sound of the train, and the girl 
rose quickly ‘to preside over her ticket- 
office and duties behind the railing in 


this time. 


the front room of the station. The boy 
ran to the window to watch the great 
event of Separ’s day. The locomotive 
loomed out from the yellow clots of drift, 
paused at the water-tank, and then with 
steam and humming came slowly on by 
the platform. Slowly its long dust- 
choked train emerged trundling behind 
it, and ponderously halted. There was 
no one to go. No one came to buy 
a ticket of Jessamine. The conductor 
looked in on business, but she had no tel- 
egraphie orders for him. The express 
agent jumped off and looked in for plea- 
sure. He received his daily smile and 
nod of friendly discouragement. Then 
the light bundle of mail was flung inside 
the door. Separ had no mail to go out. 
As she was picking up the letters, young 
Billy passed her like a shadow, and fled 
out. Two passengers had descended from 
the train,a man and a large woman. 
His clothes were loose and careless upon 
him. He held valises, and stood uncer- 
tainly looking about him in the storm. 
Her firm heavy body was closely dressed. 
In her hat was a large handsome feather. 
Along between the several cars brake- 
men leaned out, watched her, and grinned 
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to each other. But her big, hard-shining 
blue eyes were fixed curiously upon tly 
station where Jessamine was. 

‘* It’s all night we may be here, is it 
she said to the man, harshly. 

‘* How am I to help that?” he retoried 
“Tll help it. If this hotel's the sty 
used to be, Pll walk to Tommy’s. I've 

not saw him since I left Bear Creek.” 

She stalked into the hotel, while th: 
man went slowly to the station. He en 
tered, and found Jessamine behind ly 
railing, sorting the slim mail. 

‘*Good-evening,” he said. ‘* Excusi 
me. There was to be a wagon sent here 

‘For the telegraph-mender? Yes, sii 
It came Tuesday. You're to find the pol 
wagon at Drybone.” 

This news was good, and all that lx 
wished to know. He could drive out and 
escape a night at the Hotel Brunswick 
But he lingered, because Jessamine spoke 
so pleasantly to him. He had heard of 
her also. 

‘Governor Barker has not been around 
here?” he said. 

‘Not yet, sir. We understand he is 
expected through on a hunting-trip.”’ 

‘**T suppose there is room for twoand a 
trunk in that wagon?” 
‘*T reckon so, sir.” 
at the man, and he took himself out 
Most men took themselves out if Jessa 
mine so willed; and it was mostly 

achieved thus, in amity. 

On the platform the man found his 
wife again. 

‘*Then I needn’t to walk to Tommy’s,” 
she said. ‘‘And we'll eat as we travel 
But you'll wait till I'm through with 
her.” She made a gesture toward tlie 
station. 

‘* Why—why—what do you want with 
her? Don’t you know who she is?” 

‘‘TIt was me told you who she was, 
James Lusk. You'll wait till I've been 
and asked her after Lin McLean’s health, 
and till I’ve saw how the likes of 
talks to the likes of me.”’ 

He made a feeble protest 
would do no one any good. 

‘*Sew yourself up, James Lusk. If it 
has been your idea I come with yus clear 
from Laramie to wateh yus plant tele 
graph poles in the sage-brush, why you're 
off. I ain't heard much o’ Lin since tle 
day he learned it was you and not him 
that was my husband. And I’ve come 
back in this country to have a look at 


Jessamine glance: 
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my old friends—and” (she laughed loud- 
ly and nodded at the station) ‘‘my old 
friends’ new friends!” 

Thus ordered, the husband wandered 
away to find his wagon and the horse. 

Jessamine, in the office, had finished her 
station duties and returned to her needle. 
She sat contemplating the scorched sock 
of Billy’s, and heard a heavy step at the 
threshold. She turned, and there was 
the large woman with the feather quietly 
surveying her. The words which the 
stranger spoke then were usual enough 
for a beginning. But there was some- 
thing of threat in the strong animal 
countenance, something of laughter ready 
to break out. Much beauty of its kind 
had evidently been in the face, and now, 


as substitute for what was gone, was the. 


brag look of assertion that it was still all 
there. Many stranded travellers knocked 
at Jessamine’s door, and now, as always, 
she offered the hospitalities of her neat 
abode, the only room in Separ fit for a 
woman. As she spoke, and the guest sur- 
veyed and listened, the door blew shut 
with a crash. 

Outside in a shed, Billy had placed 
the wagon between himself and his fa- 
ther. 

‘* How you have grown!” the man was 
saying; and he smiled. ‘Come, shake 
hands. I did not think to see you here.” 

‘‘Dare you to touch me!” Billy screamed. 
‘*No, PU never come with you. Lin says 
[ needn't to.” 

The man passed his hand across his 
forehead, and leaned against the wheel. 
‘Lord! Lord!” he muttered. 

His son warily slid out of the shed and 
left him leaning there. 


I. 


Lin McLean, bachelor, sat out in front 
of his cabin, looking at a small bright 
pistol that lay in his hand. He held it 
tenderly, cherishing it, and did not cease 
slowly to polish it. Revery filled his 
eyes, and in his whole face was sadness 
unmasked, because only the animals were 
there to perceive his true feelings. Sun- 
light and waving shadows moved togeth- 
er upon the green of his pasture, cattle 
and horses loitered in the opens by the 
stream. Down- Box Elder’s course, its 
valley and golden-chimneyed bluffs wid- 
ened away into the level and the blue of 
the greater valley. Upstream, the branch- 
es and shining quiet leaves entered the 





mountains where the rock chimneys nar- 
rowed to a gateway, a citadei of shafts 
and turrets, crimson and gold above the 
filmy emerald of the tress. Through 
there the road wer? up from the cotton 
woods into the cool quaking-asps and 
pines, and so across the range and away 
to Separ. Along the ridge-pole of the 
new stable, twe hundred yards down 
stream, sat McLean’s turkeys, and cocks 
and hens walked in front of him here by 
his cabin and fenced garden. Slow 
smoke rose from the cabins chimney inte 
the air, in which were no sounds but the 
running water and the afternoon chirp «cf 
birds. Amid this framework of a home 
the cow-puncher sat, ioneiy, inattentive, 
polishing the treasured weapon a. if it 
were not already long ciean. His target 
stood some tweity steps in front of him-- 
a small cotton wood-iree, its trunk chipped 
and honeycombed with bullets which he 
had fired into it each day for memory’s 
sake. Presently he lifted the pistol and 
looked at its name—-the word *‘ Neighbor” 
engraved upon it. 

‘IT wonder,” said he aloud, ‘‘if she keeps 
the rust off mine?” Ther. he lifted it 
slowly to his lips and kissed the word 
‘** Neighbor.” 

The clank of wheels sounded on the 
road, and he put the pistol quickly down. 
Dreaminess vanished from his face. He 
looked around alertly, but no one had 
seen him. The clanking was still among 
the trees a little distance up Box Elder. 
It approached deliberately, while he 
watched for the vehicle to emerge upon 
the open where his cabin stood; and then 
they came, a man and a woman. At 
sight of her Mr. McLean half rose, but sat 
down again. Neither of them had no- 
ticed him, sitting as they were in silence 
and the drowsiness of a long drive. The 
man was weak-faced, with good looks sal- 
lowed by dissipation, and a vanquished 
glance of the eye. As the woman had 
stood on the platform at Separ, so she sat 
now, upright, bold, and massive. The 
beag of past beauty was a habit settled 
upon her stolid features. Both sat inat- 
tentive to each other and to everything 
around them. The wheels turned slowly 
and with a dry dead noise, the reins bel- 
lied loosely to the shafts, the horse’s head 
hung low. So they drew close. Then 
the man saw McLean, and color came into 
his face and went away. 
‘**Good-evening,” said he, clearing his 
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throat. 
camp.” 

The cow-puncher noted how he tried to 
smile, and a freakish change crossed his 
own countenance. He nodded slightly, 
and stretched his legs out as he sat. 

**“You look natural,” said the woman, 
familiarly. 

**Seem to be fixed nice here,” contin- 
ued the man. ‘‘ Hadn’t heard of it. Weil, 
we'll be going along. Glad to have seen 
you.” 

**Your wheel wants greasing,” said 
McLean, briefly, his eye upon the man. 

**Can’t stop. I expect she'll last to 
Drybone. Good-evening.” 

‘*Stay to supper,” said McLean, always 
seated on his chair. 

‘*Can’t stop, thank you. I expect we 
can last to Drybone.” He twitched the 
reins. 

McLean levelled a pistol at a chick 
en, and knocked off its head. ‘‘ Better 
stay to supper,” he suggested, very dis- 
tinctly. 

‘‘Tt’s business, I tell you. I’ve got to 
catch Governor Barker before he- 

The pistol cracked and a second chick- 
en shuffled in the dust. ‘‘ Better stay to 
supper,” drawled McLean. 

The man looked up at his wife. 

‘So yus !” she broke 


‘“We heard you was in cow- 


need me! out. 
‘*Ain’t got heart enough in yer played- 
out body to stand up to a man. We'll 
eat here. Get down.” 

The husband stepped to the ground. 
‘I didn’t suppose you’d want—” 

‘*Ho! want? What's Lin, or you, or 
anything to me? Help me out.” 

Both men came forward. She descend 
ed, leaning heavily upon each, her blue 
staring eyes fixed upon the cow-puncher. 

‘*No, yus ain’t changed,” she said. 
‘Same in your looks and same in your 
actions. Was you expecting you could 
scare me, you Lin McLean?” 

‘*T just wanted chickens for supper,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Lusk gave a hard high laugh. 
“Tll eat em. It’s not I that cares. As 
for—” She stopped. Her eye had falien 
upon the pistol and the name ‘ Neigh- 
bor.” ‘‘ As for you,” she continued to 
Mr. Lusk, ‘‘don’i you be standing dumb 
same as the horse.” 

‘* Better take him to the stable, Lusk,” 
said McLean. 

He picked the chickens up, showed the 
woman tothe best chair in his room, and 


‘ 
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went into his kitchen to cook supper for 
three. He gave his guesis no further at 
tention, nor did either of them come in 
where he was, nor did the husband rejoiy 
the wife. He walked slowly up and 
down in the air, and she sat by herself i) 
the room. Lin’s steps as he made ready 
round the stove and table, and Lusk’s 
slow tread out in the setting sunlight, 
were the only sounds about the cabin 
When the host looked into the door 
the next room to announce that his meal 
was served, the woman sat in her chai 
no longer,but stood with her back to him 
bya shelf. She gave a slight start at his 
summons, and replaced something. H: 
saw that she had been examining ‘*‘ Neigh 
bor,” and his face hardened suddenly 
fierceness as he looked at her; but he 1 
peated quietly that she had better com: 
in. Thus did the three sit down to thei: 
meal. Occasionally a word about hand 
ing some dish fell from one or other of 
them, but nothing more, until Lusk took 
out his watch and mentioned the hour. 

**'Yu’ve not ate especially hearty,” said 
Lin, resting his arms upon the table. 

‘I’m going,” asserted Lusk.. ‘‘ Goy 
ernor Barker may start out. I’ve got my 
interests to look after.” 

‘** Why, sure,”’ said Lin. 


‘**T can’t hope 
you'll waste all your time on just me.” 


Lusk rose and looked at his wife. *‘ It’!! 
be ten now before we get to Drybone,” said 
he. And he went down to the stable. 

The woman sat still, pressing the crumbs 
of her bread. ‘‘I know you seen me,” she 
said, without looking at him. 

‘*Saw you when?” 

‘‘T knowed it. And I seen how you 
looked at me.” She sat twisting and press 
ing the crumb. Sometimes it was round 
sometimes it was a cube, now and then she 
flattened it toadise. Mr. McLean seemed 
to have nothing that he wished to reply. 

‘** If you claim that pistol is yourn,” she 
said next, ‘‘I’]] tell you I know better. If 
you ask me whoseshould it beif not yourn, 
I would not have to guess the name. She 
has talked to me, and me to her.” 

She was still looking away from him at 
the bread-crumb, or she could have seen 
that MceLean’s hand was trembling as he 
watched her, leaning on his arms. 

‘* Oh yes, she was willing to talk to me!” 
The woman uttered another sudden laugh. 
‘*T knowed about her—all. Things get 
heard of in this world. Did not all about 
you and me come to her knowledge in its 
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own good time, and it done and gone how 
many years? My! my! my!” Her voice 
crew slow and absent. She stopped for a 
moment, and then more rapidly resumed: 
‘It had travelled around about you and 
her like it always will travel. It was 
known how you had asked her, and how 
she had told you she would have you, and 
then told you she would not when she 
learned about you ané me. Folks that 
knowed yus and folks that never seen 
vus in their lives had to have their word 
about her facing you down you had an- 
other wife, though she knowed the truth 
about me being married to Lusk and him 
livin’ the day you married me, and ten 
and twenty marriages could not have tied 
you and me up, no matter how honest you 
swore to no hind’rance. Folks said it was 
plain she did not want yus. It give mea 
queer feelin’ to see that girl. It give me 
a wish to tell her to ier face that she 
did not love yus and did not know 
love. Wait, wait, Lin! Yu’ never hit 
me yet.” 

‘‘No,” said the cow-puncher. ‘‘ Nor 
now. I’m not Lusk.” 

‘Yu’ looked so—so bad, Lin. I never 
seen yu’ look so bad in old days. Wait, 
now, andI mustitellit. I wished to laugh 
in her face and say. ‘ What do you know 
about love?) So I walked in. Lin, she 
does love yus!” 

‘* Yes,” breathed McLean. 

‘‘She was sittin’ back in her room at 
Separ. Not the ticket-office, but 

‘*T know,” the cow-puncher said. His 
eyes were burning. 

‘‘Tt’s snug, the way she has it. ‘ Good- 
afternoon,’ I says. ‘Is this Miss Jessa- 
mine Buckner? ” 

At his sweetheart’s name the glow in 
Lin’s eyes seemed to quiver to a flash. 

‘*And she spoke pleasant to me—plea- 
sant aad gay like. Buta woman can tell 
sorrow in a woman’seyes. And she asked 
me would I rest in her room there, and 
what was my name. ‘They tell me you 
claim to know it better than I do,’ I says. 
‘They tell me you say it is Mrs. McLean.’ 
She put her hand on her breast, and she 
keeps lookin’ at me without never speak- 
ing. ‘Maybe I am not so welcome now,’ 
I says. ‘One minute,’ says she. ‘ Let 
me get used to it.’ And she sat down. 

‘* Lin, she is a square-lookin’ girl. I'll 
say that for her. 

‘*T never thought to sit down onced 
myself; I don’t know why, but I kep’ 
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a-standing, and I took in that room of hers. 
She had flowers and things around there. 
and I seen your picture standing on the 
table. and I seen your six-shooter right by 
it—and, oh, Lin, hadn’t I knowed your face 
before ever she did, and that gun you used 
to let me shoot on Bear Creek? It took 
me that sudden! Why, it rushed over 
me so I spoke right out different from 
what I'd meant and what I had ready 
fixed up to say. 

‘** Why did you do it?’ I says to her, 
while she was a-sitting. * How could you 
act so, and you a woman?’ Shie just sat, 
and her sad eyes made me madder at the 
idea of her. ‘ You have had real sorrow,’ 
says I, ‘if they report correct. You have 
knowed your share of death, and misery, 
and hard work, and all. Great God! ain't 
there things enough that come to yus un- 
called-for and naturai, but you must run 
around huntin’ up more that was leavin’ 
yus alone and givin’ yus a chance? [I 
knowed him onced. I knowed your 
Lin McLean. And when that was over, 
I knowed for the first time how men can 
be different.’ [I’m started, Lin, I’m start- 
ed. Leave me go on, and when I’m 
through I'll quit. ‘Some of ‘em, anyway,’ 
I says to her, ‘ has hearts and self-respect, 
and ain’t hogs clean through.’ 

‘**T know,’ she says, thoughtful like. 

‘‘And at her whispering that way I gets 
madder. 

***You know!’ I says then. ‘ What 
is it that you know? Do you know that 
you have hurt a good man’s heart? For 
onced I hurt it myself, though different 
And hurts in them kind of hearts stays. 
Some hearts is that luscious and pasty 
you can stab ‘em and it closes up so yu'd 
never suspicion the place; but Lin Me- 
Lean! Nor yet don’t yus believe his is 
the kind that breaks—if any xind does 
that. You may sit till the gray hairs, 
and you may wall up your womanhood, 
but if a man has got manhood like him, 
he will never sit till the gray hairs. Grief 
over losin’ the best will not stop him from 
searchin’ for a second best after a while. 
He wants a home, and he has got a right 
to one,’ says I to Miss Jessamine. * You 
have not walled up Lin McLean,’ I says 
to her. Wait, Lin, wait. Yus needn't 
to tell me that’s a lie. I know a man 
thinks he’s walled up for a while.” 

‘She could have told you it was a lie,” 
said the cow-puncher. 

‘*She did not. ‘Let him get a home,’ 
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says she. ‘I want him to be happy.’ 
‘That flash in your eyes talks different,’ 
saysI. ‘Sure enough yus wants him to 
be happy. Sure enough. But not hap- 
py along with Miss Second Best.’ 

‘* Lin, she looked at me that piercin’! 

‘* And I goes on, for I was wound away 
up. ‘And he will be happy, too,’ I says. 
‘Miss Second Best will have a talk with 
him about your picture and little ‘‘ Neigh- 
bor,” which he’ll not send back to yus, 
because the hurt in his heart is there. And 
he will keep ‘em out of sight somewheres 
after his talk with Miss Second Best.’ 
Lin, Lin, I laughed at them words of 
mine, but I was that wound up I was 
strange to myself. And she watchin’ me 
that way! And I says to her: ‘ Miss 
Second Best will not be the crazy thing 
to think I am any wife of his standing in 
herway. MHewilltell her about me. He 
will tell how onced he thought he was 
solid married to me till Lusk came back; 
and she will drop me out of sight along 
with the rest that went nameless. They 
was not oncomprehensible to you, was 
they? You had learned something by 
livin’, I guess!) And Lin—your Lin, not 
mine, nor never mine in heart for a day 
so deep as he’s yourn right now—he has 


been gay—gay as any I’ve knowed. Why, 


look at that face of his! Could a boy 
with a face like that help bein’ gay? But 
that don’t touch what's the true Lin deep 
down. Nor will his deep-down love for 
you hinder him like it will hinder you. 
Don’t you know men and us is different 
when it comes to passion? We're all-one 
thing then; but they ain’t simple. They 
keep along with lots of other things. I 
can’t make yus know, and I guess it takes 
a woman like I have been to learn their 
nature. But you did know he loved you, 
and you sent him away, and you'll be 
homeless in yer house when he has done 
the right thing by himself and found an- 
other girl.’ 

** Lin, all the while I was talkin’ all I 
knowed to her without krowin’ what I'd 
be sayin’ next, for it come that unexpect- 
ed, she was lookin’ at me with them steady 
eyes. And all she says when I quit was, 
‘If I saw him I would tell him to find a 
home.’”’ 

‘*Didn’t she tell yu’ she’d made me 
promise to keep away from seeing her?” 
asked the cow-puncher. 

Mrs. Lusk laughed. 
cent!” said she. 


“Oh, you inno- 
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‘*She said if I came she would leave 
Separ,” muttered McLean, brooding. 

Again the large woman laughed out, 
but more harshly. 

‘‘T have kept my promise,” 
tinued. 

‘* Keep it some more. 
in your chair till she goes away. 
she’s gone.” 

‘What's that?” said Lin. But still 
she only laughed harshly. ‘‘I could be 
there by to-morrow night,” he murmur 
ed. Then his face softened. ‘‘She would 
never do such a thing!” he said to him 
self. 

He had forgotten the woman at the 
table. While she had told him matters 
that concerned him he had listened eager- 
ly. Now she was of no more interest 
than she had been before her story was 
begun. She looked at his eyes as he sat 
thinking and dwelling upon his sweet 
heart. She looked at him, and a longing 
welled up into her face. A certain youth 
and heavy beauty relighted the features. 

‘You are the same, same Lin every- 
ways,’’she said. ‘‘ A woman is too many 
for you still, Lin!” she whispered. 

At her summons he looked up from his 
revery. 

‘Lin, I would not have treated you 
so.”’ 

The caress that filled her voice was 
plain. His look met hers as he sat quite 
still, his arms on the table. Then he took 
his turn at laughing. 

“You!” he said. ‘At least I've had 
plenty of education in you.” 

‘Lin, Lin, don’t talk that brutal to me 
to-day. If yus knowed how near I come 
shooting myself with ‘Neighbor.’ That 
would have been funny! I knowed yus 
wanted to tear that pistol out of my hand 
because it was hern. But yus never did 
such things to me, fer there’s a gentleman 
in you somewheres, Lin. And yus didn't 
never hit me, not even when you come to 
know me well. And when I seen you 
so unexpected again to-night, and you 
just the same old Lin, scaring Lusk with 
shooting them chickens, so comic and 
splendid, I could ’a’ just killed Lusk sit- 
tin’ in the wagon. Say, Lin, what made 
yus do that, anyway?” 

‘*T can’t hardly say,” said the cow- 
puncher. ‘Only noticing him so turru- 
ble anxious not to stop—well, a man acts 
without thinking.” 

‘*You always did, Lin. 


Lin con- 


Sit here rotting 
Maybe 


You was al- 
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ways a comical genius. Lin, them were 
good times.” 

‘* Which times?” 

‘“You know. You can’t tell me you 
have forgot.” 

‘IT have not forgot much. What's 
the sense in this?” 

‘*Yus never loved me!” she exclaimed 

‘*Shucks!” 

‘*Lin, Lin, is it all over? You know 
yus loved me on Bear Creek. Say you 
did. Only say it was once that way.” 
And as he sat, she came and put her arms 
round his neck. For a moment he did 
not move, letting himself be held; and 
then she kissed him. The plates crashed 
as he beat and struck her down upon the 
table. He was on his feet, cursing him 
self. As he went out of the door, she lay 
where she had fallen beneath his fist, 
looking after him and smiling. 

McLean walked down Box Elder Creek 
hrough the trees towards the stabie, 
where Lusk had gone to put the horse in 
the wagon. Once he leaned his hand 
against a big cottonwood, and stood still 
with half-closed eyes. Then he contin- 
ued on his way. ‘‘ Lusk!” he called pres- 
ently, and in a few steps more, ‘* Lusk !” 
Then, as he came slowly out of the trees 
to meet the husband, he began, with quiet 
evenness, ‘‘ Your wife wants to know—’ 
But he stopped. No husband was there. 
Wagon and horse were not there. The 
door was shut. The bewildered cow- 
puncher looked up the stream where the 
road went, and he looked down. Out of 
the sky where daylight and stars were 
faintly shining together sounded the long 
cries of the night-hawks as they sped and 
swooped to their hunting in the dusk. 
From among the trees by the stredm 
floated a cooler air, and distant and close 
by sounded the plashing water. About 
the meadow where Lin stood, his horses 
fed, quietly crunching. He went to the 
door, looked in, and shut it again. He 
walked to his shed and stood contempla- 
ting his own wagon alone there. Then 
he lifted away a piece of trailing vine 
from the gate of the corral, while the 
turkeys moved their heads and watched 
him from the roof. <A rope was hanging 
from the corral, and seeing it, he dropped 
the vine. He opened the corral gate, and 
walked quickly back into the middle of 
the field, where the hcrses saw him and 
his rope, and scattered. But he ran and 
herded them, whirling the rope, and so 
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drove them into the corral, and flung his 
noose over two. He dragged two saddles 
men’s saddles—-from the stable, and 
next he was again at his cabin door with 
the horses saddled. She was sitting quite 
still by the table where she had sat dur 
ing the meal, nor did she speak or move 
when she saw him look in at the door. 

‘*Lusk has gone,” said he. ‘I don't 
know what he expected you would do 
Or I would do. But we will catch him 
before he gets to Drybone.” 

She looked at him with her dumb stare 
‘*Gone?” she said. 

‘*Get up and ride,” said McLean. ‘' You 
are going to Drybone.” 

‘* Drybone,” she echoed Her voice 
was toneless and dull. 

He made no more explanations to her, 
but went quickly about the cabin. Soon 
he had set it in order, the dishes on their 
shelves, the table clean, the fire in the 
stove arranged; and all these movements 
she followed with a sort of blank me 
chanical patience. He made a small bun 
dle for his own journey, tied it behind his 
saddle, brought her horse beside a stump. 
When at his sharp order she came out, 
he locked his cabin and hung the key by 
a window, where travellers could find it 
and be at home. 

She stood looking where her husband 
had slunk off. Then she laughed. ‘It’s 
about his size,” she murmured. 

Her old lover helped her in silence to 
mount into the man’s saddle—this they 
had often done together in former years 
—and so they took their way down the 
silent road. They had not many miles 
to go, and after the first two lay behind 
them, when the horses were limbered and 
had been put to a canter, they made time 
quickly. They had soon passed out of 
the trees and pastures of Box Elder and 
among the vast low stretches of the great- 
er valley. Not even by day was the riv- 
er’s course often discernible through the 
ridges and cheating sameness of this wil 
derness; and beneath this half-darkness 
of stars and a quarter-moon the sage 
spread shapeless to the looming moun- 
tains, or to nothing. 

‘*T will ask you one thing,” said Lin, 
after ten miles. 

The woman made no sign of attention 
as she rode beside him. 

‘Did I understand that she — Miss 
Buckner, I mean—-mentioned she might 
be going away from Separ?” 
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‘‘How do I know what you under- 
stood ?”’ 

‘*T thought you said—” 

‘*Don’t you bother me, Lin McLean.” 
Her laugh rang out, loud and forlorn— 
one brief burst that startled the horses 
and that must have sounded far across 
the sage-brush. ‘‘ You men are rich,” 
she said. 

They rode on, side by side, and saying 
nothing after that. The Drybone road 
was a broad trail, a worn strip of bare- 
ness going onward over the endless shelv- 
ings of the plain, visible even in this light; 
and presently, moving upon its grayness 
on a hill in front of them, they made out 
the wagon. They hastened and over- 
took it. 

‘**Put your carbine down,” said McLean 
to Lusk. ‘‘ It’s not robbers. It’s your wife 
I’m bringing you.” Hespoke very quietly. 

The husband addressed no word to the 
cow-puncher. ‘Get in, then,” he said 
to his wife. 

‘Town’s not far now,” said Lin. 
‘* Maybe you would prefer riding the bal- 
ance of the way?” 

‘““Td—” But the note of pity that she 
felt in MecLean’s question overcame her, 
and her utterance choked. She nodded 
her head, and the three continued slowly 
climbing the hill together. 

From the narrows of the steep, sandy, 
weather-beaten banks that the road slant- 
ed upward through for a while, they came 
out again upon the immensity of the table- 
land. Here, abruptly, like an ambush, 
was the whole unsuspected river close be- 
low to their right, as if it had emerged 
from the earth. With a circling sweep 
from somewhere out in the gloom it cut 
in close to the lofty mesa beneath tall 
clean-graded descents of sand, smooth as 
arailroad embankment. As they paused 
on the level to breathe their borses, the 
wet gulp of its eddies rose to them through 
the stillness. Upstream they could make 
out the light of the Drybone bridge, but 
not the bridge itself; and two lights .on 
the further bank showed where stood the 
hog-ranch opposite Drybone. They went 
on over the table-land, and reached the 
next herald of the town, Drybone’s chief 
historian, the graveyard. Beneath its 
slanting head- boards and wind - shifted 
sand lay many more people than lived in 
Drybone. They passed by the fence of 
this shelterless acre on the hill and shout- 
ings and high music began to reach them. 
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At the foot of the hill they saw the sparse 
lights and shapes of the town where 
ended the gray stripe of road. The many 
sounds, feet, voices, and music, grew 
clearer, unravelling from their muffled 
confusion, and the fiddling became a tune 
that could be known. 

‘*There’s a dance to-night,” said the 
wife to the husband. ‘‘ Hurry.” 

He drove as he had been driving. 
haps he had not heard her. 

‘Tm telling you to hurry,” she re- 
peated. ‘‘ My new dress isin that wagon. 
There'll be folks to welcome me here that’s 
older friends than you.” 

She put her horse to a gallop down the 
broad road toward the music and the 
older friends. The husband spoke to his 
horse, cleared his throat and spoke louder, 
cleared his throat again, and this time his 
sullen voice carried, and the animal start 
ed. So Lusk went ahead of Lin McLean, 
following his wife with the new dress at 
as good a pace as he might. If he did not 
want her company, perhaps to be alone 
with the cow-puncher was still less to his 
mind. 

‘*It ain’t only her he’s stopped caring 
for,” mused Lin, as he rode slowly along. 
‘* He don’t care for himself any more.” 


Per- 


lil. 


To-day, Drybone has altogether return- 


ed to the dust. Even in that day its hour 
could have been heard beginning to sound, 
but its inhabitants were rather deaf. Gam- 
blers, saloon-keepers, murderers, outlaws, 
male and female, all were so busy with 
their cards, their lovers, and their bottles 
as to make the place seem young and vig 
orous; but it was second childhood which 
had set in. , 

Drybone had known a wholesome ad 
venturous youth, where manly lives and 
deaths were plenty. It had been an 
army post. It had seen horse and foot, 
and heard the trumpet. Brave wives had 
kept house for their captains upon its 
bluffs. Winter and summer they had 
made the best of it. When the War De- 
partment ordered the captains to catch 
Indians, the wives bade them God-speec. 
When the Interior Department ordered 
the captains to let the Indians go again, 
still they made the best of it. You must 
not waste Indians. Indians were a source 
of revenue to so many people in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. But the process 
of catching Indians armed with wea- 
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pons sold them by friends of the Interior 
Department, was not entirely harmless. 
Therefore there came to be graves in the 
Drybone graveyard. The pale weather- 
vashed head-boards told all about it: 
‘Sacred to the memory of Private So- 
and-So, killed on the Dry Cheyenne, 
May 6, 1875.” Or it would be, ‘* Mrs. So- 
and-So, found sealped on Sage Creek.” 
But even the financiers at Washington 
could not wholly preserve the Indian in 
Drybone’s neighborhood. As the cattle 
by ten thousands came treading with the 
next step of civilization into this huge do- 
main, the soldiers were taken away. Some 
of them went west to fight more Indians 
in Idaho, Oregon, or Arizona. The bat- 
tles of the others being done, they went 
east in better coffins to sleep where their 
mothers or their comrades wanted them. 
Though wind and rain wrought changes 
upon the hill, the ready-made graves and 
boxes which these soldiers left behind 
proved heirlooms as serviceable in their 
way as were the tenements that the living 
had bequeathed to Drybone. Into these 
empt, barracks came to dwell and to do 
business every joy that made the cow- 
puncher’s holiday, and every hunted per- 
son who was baffling the sheriff. For the 
sheriff must stop cutside the line of Dry- 


bone, as shall presently be made clear. 
The captain's quarters were a saloon now; 
professional cards were going in the ad- 
jutant’s office night and day; and the 
commissary building made a good dance- 


hall and hotel. Instead of guard-mount- 
ing, you would see a horse-race on the 
parade-ground, and there was no provost- 
sergeant to gather up the broken bottles 
and old boots. Heaps of these choked 
the rusty fountain. In the tufts of yel- 
low ragged grass that dotted the place 
plentifully were lodged many aces and 
queens and ten-spots, which the Drybone 
wind had blown wide from the doors out 
of which they had been thrown when a 
new pack was called for inside. Among 
the grass tufts would lie visitors who had 
applied for beds too late at the dance-hall, 
frankly sleeping their whiskey off in the 
morning air. 

Above on the hill, the graveyard quiet- 
ly chronicled this new epoch of Drybone. 
So-and-So was seldom killed very far out 
of town, and of course scalping had dis- 

appeared. ‘‘Sacred to the memory of 
Four-Ace Johnston, accidently shot, Sep. 
4, 1885.” Perhaps one is still there unal- 
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tered: ‘‘Sacred to the memory of Mrs. 
Ryan’s babe. Aged two months.” This 
unique corpse had succeeded in dying 
with its boots off. 

But a succession of graves was not al- 
ways needed to read the changing tale of 
the place, and how people died there; one 
grave would often be enough. The sol- 
diers, of course, had kept treeless Drybone 
supplied with wood. But in these latter 
days wood was very scarce. None grew 
nearer than twenty or thirty miles—none, 
that is, to make boards of a sufficient 
width for epitaphs. And twenty miles 
was naturally far to go to hew a board 
for a man of whom you knew perhaps 
nothing but what he said his name was, 
and to whom you owed nothing, perhaps, 
but a trifling poker debt. Hence it came 
to pass that head-boards grew into a sort 
of directory. They were light to lift from 
one place to another. A single coat of 
white paint would wipe out the first ten- 
ant’s name sufficiently to paint over it 
the next comer’s. By this thrifty habit 
the original boards belonging to the sol- 
diers could go round, keeping pace with 
the new civilian population; and though 
at first sight you might be puzzled by the 
layers of names still visible beneath the 
white paint, you could be sure that the 
clearest and blackest was the one to which 
the present tenant had answered. 

So there on the hill lay the graveyard, 
steadily writing Drybone’s history; and 
making that history lay the town at the 
bottom—one thin line of houses framing 
three sides of the old parade-ground. In 
these slowly rotting shells people rioted, 
believing the golden age was here, the 
age when everybody should have money 
and nobody should be arrested. For 
Drybone soil, you see, was still govern- 
ment soil, not yet handed over to Wy- 
oming; and only government could ar- 
rest there, and only for government 
crimes. But government had gone, and 
seldom worried Drybone. The spot was 
a postage-stamp of sanctuary pasted in 
the middle of Wyoming’s big map, a 
paradise for the Four-Ace Johnstons. 
Only, you must not steal a horse. That 
was really wicked, and brought you in- 
stantly to the notice of Drybone’s one 
official—the coroner. For they did keep 
a coroner—Judge-Slaghammer. He was 
perfectly illegal, and lived next door in 
Albany County. But that county paid 
him fees and mileage to keep tally of 
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wife owned 
their indus- 


Drybone’s casualties. His 
the dance-hall, and between 
tries they made out a living. And all the 
citizens made out a living. The happy 
cow-punchers on ranches far and near 
still earned and instantly spent the high 
wages still paid them. With their bodies 
full of youth and their pockets full of 
gold, they rode into town by twenties, 
by fifties, and out again next morning, 
penniless always and happy. And then 
the Four-Ace Johnstons would sit card- 
playing with each other till the innocents 
should come to town again. 

To-night the innocents had certainly 
come to town, and Drybone was furnish- 
ing to them all its joys. Their many 
horses stood tied at every post and cor- 
ner—patient, experienced cow-ponies, well 
knoaving it was an all-night affair. The 
talk and laughter of the riders was in the 
saloons; they leaned joking over the bars, 
they sat behind their cards at the tables, 
they strolled to the post-trader’s to buy 
presents for their easy sweethearts, their 
boots were keeping audible time with the 
fiddle at Mrs. Slaghammer’s. From the 
multitude and vigor of the sounds there, 
the dance was being done regularly. 
** Regularly’ meant that upon the con- 
clusion of each set the gentleman led his 


lady to the bar and invited her to choose; 
and it was also regular that the lady 


should choose. 
the alternatives. 

Lin McLean’s horse took him across 
the square without guiding from the cow- 
puncher, who sat absently with his hands 
folded upon the horn of his saddle. This 
horse, too, was patient and experienced, 
and could not know what remote thoughts 
filled hismaster’s mind. Helooked around 
to see why his master did not get off 
lightly, as he had done during so many 
gallant years, and hasten in to the con- 
viviality. But the lonely cow-puncher 
sat mechanically identifying the horses 
of acquaintances. 

‘*Toothpick Kid is here,” 
‘“and Limber Jim, and the Doughie. 
You'd think he’d stay away after the 
trouble he— I expect that pinto is Jerky 
Bill’s.” 

‘*Go home!” said a hearty voice. 

McLean eagerly turned. For the mo- 
ment his face lighted from its sombre- 
ness. ‘I'd forgot you'd be here,” said 
he. And he sprang to the ground. ‘It’s 
fine to see you.” 


Beer and whiskey were 


said he, 
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‘*Go home!” repeated the Governor of 
Wyoming. shaking his ancient friend's 
hand. ‘‘ You in Drybone to-night, and 
claim you're reformed? Fie!” 

‘Yu’ seem to be on hand yourself 
said the cow-puncher, bracing to be joc 
ular, if he could. 

‘*Me! I’ve gone fishing. Don’t you 
read the papers? If we poor Governors 
can’t lock up the State House and take a 
whirl now and then—” 

‘* Doc,” interrupted Lin, ‘ 


ce) 


fine to see yu’! 


it’s plumb 
Again he shook hands 

‘**Why, yes! we've met here before 
you and I.” His Excellency the Ho: 
Amory W. Barker, M. D., stood laugh 
ing, familiar and genial, his sound white 
teeth shining. But behind his round 
spectacles he scrutinized McLean. Fo. 
in this second hand-shaking was a fervor 
that seemed a grasp, a reaching out, for 
comfort. Barker had passed throug! 
Separ. Though an older acquaintance 
than Billy, he had asked Jessamine fewe 
and different questions. But he knew 
what he knew. ‘Well, Drybone’s thi 
same old Drybone,” said 
scented hole of iniquity! 
you walk nowadays.” 

Lin took a few steps. 

‘Pooh! I said you'd never get over 
it.” And his Excellency beamed w 
professional pride. In his doctor days 
Barker had set the boy McLean’s leg; and 
before it was properly knit the boy had 
escaped from the hospital to revel loose 
in Drybone on such another night as 
this. Soon he had been carried back. 
with the fracture split open again. 

‘It shows, does it?” said Lin. ‘* Well, 
it don’t usually. Not except when I'm 
—when I’m-—” 

‘* Down?” suggested his Excellency. 

‘* Yes, Doc. Down,” the cow-puncher 
confessed. 

Barker looked into his friend’s clear 
hazel eyes. Beneath their dauntless 
sparkle was something that touched the 
Governor's good heart. ‘I’ve got some 
whiskey along on the trip — Eastern 
whiskey,” said he. ‘‘Come over to my 
room awhile.” 

‘‘T used to sleep all night onced,” said 
McLean, as they went. ‘‘Then I come 
to know different. But I’d never have 
believed just mere thoughts could make 
yu’—make yu’ feel like the steam was 
only half on.—I eat, yu’ know!” he stated 
suddenly. ‘‘ And I expect one or two in 


he. ‘* Sweet 


Let’s see how 
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camp lately have not found my muscle 
lacking. Feel me, Doc.” 

3arker dutifully obeyed, and praised 
the excellent sinews. 

Across from the dance-hall the whining 
of the fiddle came, high and gay; feet 
blurred the talk of voices, and voices 
rose above the trampling of feet. Here 
and there some lurking form stumbled 
through the dark among the rubbish; 
and, clearest sound of all, the light crack 
of billiard-balls reached dry and far into 
the night. Barker contemplated the stars 
and calm splendid dimness of the plain. 
“*Though every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,’” he quoted. ‘‘ But 
don’t tell the Republican party I said so.” 

‘Tt’s awful true, though, Doc. I'm 
vile myself. Yu’ don’t know. Why, I 
didn’t know!” 

And then they sat down to confidences 
and whiskey; for so long as the world 
coes round a man must talk to a man 
sometimes, and both must drink over it. 
The cow-puncher unburdened himself to 
the Governor; and the Governor filled up 
his friend’s glass with the Eastern whis- 
key, and nodded his spectacles, and lis- 
tened, and advised, and said he should 
have done the same, and like the good 
Governor that he was, never remembered 


he was Governor at all with political 
friends here who had begged a word or 


two. He became just Dr. Barker again, 
the young hospital surgeon (the hospital 
that now stood a ruin), and Lin was 
again his patient— Lin, the sunburnt 
free lance of nineteen, reckless, engaging, 
disobedient, his leg broken and his heart 
light, with no Jessamine or conscience to 
rob his salt of its savor. While he now 
told his troubles, the quadrilles fiddled 
away careless as ever, and the crack of 
the billiard-balls sounded as of old. 
‘*Nobody has told you about this, I 
expect,” said the lover. He brought 
forth the little pistol, ‘‘ Neighbor.” He 
did not hand it across to Barker, but 
walked over to Barker's chair, and stood 
holding it for the doctor to see. When 
darker reached for it to see better, since 
it was half hidden in the cow-puncher’s 
big hand, Lin yielded it to him, but still 
stood and soon drew it back. ‘‘I take it 
around,” he said, ‘‘and when one of 
those stories comes along, like there’s 
plenty of, that she wants to get rid of me, 
I just kind o’ take a look at ‘ Neighbor’ 
when I’m off where it’s handy, and it 
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busts the story right out of my mind. 
have to tell you what a fool I am.” 

‘*The whiskey’: your said Bar- 
ker. ‘‘Go on.” 

‘* But, Doc, my courage has quit me. 
They see what I’m thinking about just 
hke I was a tenderfoot trying his first 
bluff. I can’t stick it out no more, and 
I'm going to see her, come what will. 
I’ve got to. I’m going to ride right up 
to her window and shoot off ‘ Neighbor,’ 
and if she don’t come out I'll know—” 

A knocking came at the Governor's 
room, and Judge Slaghammer entered. 
‘** Not been to our dance, Governor?” said 
he. 

The Governor thought that perhaps he 
was tired, that perhaps this evening he 
must forego the pleasure. 

‘*It may be wiser. In your position 
it may be advisable,” said the coroner. 
‘*They’re getting on rollers over there. 
We do not like trouble in Drybone, but 
trouble comes to us—as every where.” 

‘*Shooting,” suggested his Excellency, 
recalling his hospital practice. 

‘* Well, Governor, you know how it is. 
Our boys are as big-hearted as any in this 
big-hearted Western country. You know, 
Governor. Those generous, warm-blood- 
ed spirits are ever ready for anything.” 

** Especially after Mrs. Slaghammer’s 
whiskey,” remarked the Governor. 

The coroner shot a shrewd eye at Wy- 
oming’s chief executive. It was not po- 
litically harmonious to be reminded that 
but for his wife’s liquor a number of fine 
young men, with nothing save youth un- 
trained and health the matter with them, 
would to-day be riding their horses in- 
stead of sleeping on the hill. But the 
coroner wanted support in the next cam- 
paign. ‘‘ Boys will be boys,” said he. 
‘They ’ain’t pulled any guns to-night. 
But I come away, though. Some of ’em’s 
making up pretty free to Mrs. Lusk. It 
ain’t suitable for me to see too much. 
Lusk says he’s after you,” he mentioned 
incidentally to Lin. ‘‘ He’s fillin’ up, 
and says he’s after you.” McLean nod- 
ded placidly, and with scant politeness. 
He wished this visitor would go. But 
Judge Slaghammer had noticed the whis- 
key. He filled himself a glass. ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor, it has my compliments,” said he. 
‘*Ambrosier. Honey-doo.” 

‘“Mrs. Slaghammer seems to have a 
large gathering,” said Barker. 

“Good boys, good boys!” 


side,” 


The judge 
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blew importantly, and waved his arm. 
‘* Bull -whackers, cow - punchers, muie- 
skinners, tin horns. AJ] spending gener- 
ous. Governor, once more! Ambrosier. 
Honey-doo.”’ He settled himself deep in 
a chair, and closed his eyes. 

McLean rose abruptly. ‘* Good-night,” 
said he. ‘‘I’m going to Separ.” 

‘*Separ!” exclaimed Slaghammer, rous- 
ing slightly. ‘‘ Oh, stay with us, stay 
with us.” He closed his eyes again, but 
sustained his smile of office. 

‘**You know how well I wish you,” 
said Barker to Lin. ‘I'll just see you 
start.” 

Forthwith the friends left the coroner 
quiet beside his glass, and walked toward 
the horses through Drybone’s gaping 
quadrangle. The dead ruins loomed 
among the lights of the card-halls, and 
always the keen jockey cadences of the 
fiddle sang across the night. But a call- 
ing and confusion were set up, and the 
tune broke off. 

‘** Just like old times!” said his Excel- 
lency. ‘‘ Where’s the dump pile?” It 
was where it should be, close by, and the 
two stepped behind it to be screened from 
wandering bullets. ‘‘A man don’t for- 
get his habits,” declared the Governor. 
‘*Makes me feel young again.” 

‘*Makes me feel old,” said McLean. 
** Hark!” 

‘* Sounds like my name,” said Barker. 
They listened. ‘‘Oh yes. Of course. 
That's it. They’re shouting for the doc- 
tor. But we'll just spare them a minute 
or so to finish their excitement.” 

“TI didn’t hear any shooting, 
McLean. ‘‘ It’s something, though.” 

As they waited, no shots came; but 
still the fiddle was silent, and the mur- 
mur of many voices grew in the dance- 
hall, while single voices wandered out- 
side, calling the doctor’s name. 

“Tm the Governor on a fishing-trip,” 
said he. ‘‘ But it’s to be done, I sup- 
pose.” 

They left their dump hill and proceed- 
ed over to the dance. The musician sat 
high and solitary upon two starch-boxes, 
fiddle on knee, staring and waiting. Half 
the floor was bare; on the other half the 
revellers were densely clotted. At the 
crowd’s outer rim the young horsemen, 
flushed and swaying, retained their gaudy 
dance partners strongly by the waist, to 
be ready when the music should resume. 
‘* What is it?” they asked. ‘* Who is it?” 


” 


said 


And they looked in across heads and 
shoulders, inattentive to the caresses 
which the partners gave them. 

Mrs. Lusk was who it was, and she had 
taken poison here in their midst, aft 
many dances and drinks. 

‘* Here’s Doc!” cried an older one. 

‘*Here’s Doc!” chorussed the young 
blood that had come into this countr 
since his day. And the throng caught wy 
the words. ‘‘ Here’s Doc! here’s Doc! 

In a moment McLean and Barker wer 
sundered from each other in this flood 
Barker, sucked in toward the centre, but 
often eddied back by those who meant t 
help him, heard the mixed explanations 
pass his ear unfinished—versions, contra 
dictions, a score of facts. It had bee: 
wolf-poison. It had been rat-poison. It 
had been something in a bettle. Ther 
was little steering in this clamorous sea 
but Barker reached his patient, where she 
sat in her new dress, hailing him with 
wild inebriate gayety. 

‘IT must get her to her room, friends,’ 
said he. 

‘He must get her to her room,” went 
the word. ‘‘ Leave Doc get her to her 
room.” And they tangled in their eage: 
ness around lim and his patient. 

‘Give us ‘Buffalo Girls!’” shouted 
Mrs. Lusk. ‘‘‘ Buffalo Girls,’ you fid 
dier!” 

‘* We'll come back,” said Barker to her 

‘** Buffalo Girls,’ 1 tell yus. Ho! there's 
no sense in looking at that bottle, Doc 
Take yer dance while there’s time! 
She was holding the chair. 

‘**Help him!” said the crowd. ‘“ Help 
Doc.” 

They took her from her chair, and she 
fought, a big pink mass of ribbons, flut 
tering and wrenching itself among them. 

‘‘She has six ounces of laudanum in 
her,” Barker told them, at the top of his 
voice. ‘It won’t wait all night.” 

‘*T’m a whirlwind!” said Mrs. Lusk 
‘“That’s my game! And you done your 
share,” she cried to the fiddler. ‘‘ Here's 
my regards, old man! ‘Buffalo Girls 
once more!” 

She flung out her hand, and from it 
fell notes and coins, rolling and ringing 
around the starch-boxes. Some dragged 
her on, while some fiercely forbade the 
musician to touch the money, because it 
was hers, and she would want it when 
she came to. Thus they gathered it up 
for her. But now she had sunk down, 
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asking in a new voice where was Lin 
McLean. And when one grinning in- 
timate reminded her that Lusk had gone 
to shoot him, she laughed out richly, and 
the crowd joined in her mirth. But even 
in the midst of the joke she asked again 
in the same voice where was Lin McLean. 
He came beside her among more jokes. 
He had kept himself near, and now at 
sight of him she reached out and held 
him. ‘* Tell them to leave me goto sleep, 
Lin,” said she. 

Barker saw a chance. ‘‘ Persuade her 
to come along,” said he to McLean. 
‘Minutes are counting now.” 

‘Oh, I'll come,” she said, with a laugh, 
overhearing him, and holding still to Lin. 

The rest of the old friends nudged each 
other. ‘* Back seats for us,” they said. 
‘But we've had our turn in front ones.” 
Then, thinking they would be useful in 
encouraging her to walk, they clustered 
again, rendering Barker and McLean once 
more wellnigh helpless. Clumsily the es- 
cort made its slow way across the quad- 
rangle, cautioning itself about stones and 
holes. Thus, presently, she was brought 
into the room. The escort set her down, 
crowding the little place as thick as it 
would hold; the rest gathered thick at 
the door, and all of them had no thought 
of departing. The notion tostay was plain 
on their faces. 

Barker surveyed them. 
tor a show now, boys,” said he. ‘‘ You've 
done it all-so far. Don’t crowd my el- 
I'll want you,” he whispered to 
McLean. 

At the argument of fair play, obedience 
swept over them like a veering of wind. 
‘*Don’t crowd his elbows,” they began to 
say at once, and told each other to come 
away. ‘‘We’ll sure give the Doc room. 
You don’t want to be shovin’ your auger 
in, Chalkeye. You want to get yourself 
pretty near absent.”” The room thinned 
of them forthwith. ‘‘ Fix her up good, 
Doc,” they said, over their shoulders. 
They shuffled across the threshold and 
porch with roundabout schemes to tread 
quietly. When one or other stumbled 
on the steps and fell, he was jerked to his 
feet. ‘* You want to tame yourself,” was 
the word. Then suddenly Chalkeye and 
Toothpick Kid came precipitately back. 
‘‘ Her cash,” they said. And leaving the 
notes and coins, they hastened to catch 
their comrades on the way back to the 
dance. 


** Give the doc- 


bows. 
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‘*T want you,” repeated Barker to Me- 
Lean. 

‘*Him!” cried Mrs. Lusk, flashing alert 
again. ‘‘ Jessamine wants him about now, 
I guess. Don’t keep him from his girl!” 
And she laughed her hard, rich laugh, 
looking from one to the other. ‘‘ Not the 
two of yus can’t save me,” she stated, de- 
fiantly. But even in these last words a 
sort of thickness sounded. 

**Walk her up and down,” said Barker. 
** Keep her moving. I'll look what I can 
find. Keep her moving brisk.” At once 
he was out of the door; and before his 
running steps had died away, the fiddle 
had taken up its tune across the quad- 
rangle. 

‘** Butfalo Girls!” exclaimed the wo- 
man. ‘‘Oldtimes! Old times!” 

‘*Come,” said McLean. ‘*‘ Walk.” 
he took her. 

Her head was full of the music. For 
getting all but that, she went with him 
easily, and the two made their first turns 
around the room. Whenever he brought 
her near the entrance, she leaned away 
from him toward the open door, where 
the old fiddle tune was coming in from 
the dark. But presently she noticed that 
she was being led, and her face turned 
sullen. 

** Walk,” said McLean. 

“Do you think so?” said she, laugh- 
ing. But she found that she must go 
with him. Thus they took a few more 
turns. 

‘*You’re hurting me,” she said next. 
Then a look of drowsy cunning filled her 
eyes, and she fixed them upon McLean's 
dogged face. ‘‘ He’s gone, Lin,” she mur- 
mured, raising her hand where Barker 
had disappeared. 

She knew McLean had heard her, and 
she held back on the quickened pace that 
he had set. 

‘‘Leave me down. You 
pleaded, hanging on him. 

The cow-puncher put 
strength. 

‘* Just the floor,” she pleaded again. 
‘*Just one minute on the floor. He'll 
think you could not keep me lifted.” 

Still McLean made no answer, but 
steadily led her round and round, as he 
had undertaken. 

‘* He's playing out!” she exclaimed. 
‘* You'll be played out soon!” She laugh- 
ed herself half awake. The man drew a 
breath, and she laughed more to feel his 
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hand and arm strain to surmount her in- 
creasing resistance. ‘‘ Jessamine!” she 
whispered to him. ‘‘Jessamine! Doc ‘ll 
never suspicion you, Lin.” 

‘* Talk sense,” said he. 

‘*Tt's sense I’m talking. Leave me go 
to sleep. Ah, ah, I'm going! Ill go; 
you can’t—” 

“Walk! walk!” he repeated. 
ed at the door. 
his arms. 

‘* Oh, yes, walk! 


He look- 


An ache was numbing 


What can you and 
all your muscle— Ah, walk me to glory 
then, craziness! I’m going; I'll go. I’m 
quitting this outfit for keeps. Lin, you're 
awful handsome to-night!: I'll bet—TIll 
bet she has never seen you look so. Let 
me—let me watch yus. Anyway, she 
knows I came first!” 

He grasped her savagely. 
You and twenty of yu’ don’t— 
what do I talk to her for?” 

‘‘Because—because—I'm going; I'll go. 
He slung me off—but he had to sling— 
You can’t—stop—” 

Her head was rolling, while the lips 
smiled. Her words came through deeper 
and deeper veils, fearless, defiant, a chal- 
lenge inarticulate, a continuous mutter. 
Again he looked at the door as he strug- 


** First ! 
God! 


gled to move with her dragging weight. 
The drops rolled on his forehead and neck, 
his shirt was wet, his hands slipped upon 


her ribbons. Suddenly the drugged body 
folded and sank with him, pulling him to 
his knees. While-he took breath so, the 
mutter went on, and through the door 
came the jigging fiddle. A fire of des- 
peration lighted in his eyes. ‘‘*‘ Buffalo 
Girls!” he shouted hoarsely in her ear, 
and got once more on his feet with her. 
Still shouting at her to wake, he struck a 
tottering sort of step, and so, with the 
bending load in his grip, strove feebly to 
dance the laudanum away. 

Feet stumbled across the porch, and 
Lusk was in the room. ‘So I’ve got 
you!” he said. He had no weapon, but 
made a dive under the bed and came up 
with a carbine. The two men locked, 
wrenching impotently, and fell together. 
The carbine’s loud shot rang in the room, 
but did no harm; and McLean lay sick 
and panting upon Lusk as Barker rush- 
ed in. 

‘* Thank God!” said he, and flung Lusk’s 
pistoldown. The man, deranged and en- 
couraged by drink, had come across the 
doctor, delayed him, threatened him with 
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his-pistol, and when he had torn it away, 
had left him suddenly and vanished. But 
Barker had feared, and come after him 
here. He glanced at the woman slum 
bering motionless beside the two men. 
The husband’s brief courage had gone, 
and he lay beneath McLean, who himself 
could. not rise. Barker pulled them 
apart. 

‘** Lin, boy, you’re not hurt?” he asked, 
affectionately, and lifted the cow-puncher. 

McLean sat passive, with dazed eyes, 
letting himself be supported. 

‘*You’re not hurt?” repeated Barker. 

‘* No,” answered the cow-puncher, slow 
ly. ‘‘I guess not.” He looked about the 
room and at the door. ‘‘I got interrupt 
ed,” he said. 

‘* You'll be all right soon,” said Barker. 

** Nobody cares for me!” cried Lusk, 
suddenly, and took to querulous weep- 
ing. 

‘*Get up,” ordered Barker, sternly. 

‘* Don’t accuse me, Governor,” scream- 
ed Lusk. ‘‘I’m innocent.” And he 
rose. 

Barker looked at the woman and then 
at the husband. ‘‘I’'ll not say there was 
much chance for her,” he said. ‘‘ But 
any she had is gone through you. She’! 
die.” 

‘* Nobody cares for me!” repeated the 
man. ‘‘ He has learned my boy to scorn 
me.” He ran out aimlessly, and away 
into the night, leaving peace in the room. 

‘Stay sitting,” said Barker to McLean, 
and went to Mrs. Lusk. 

But the cow-puncher, seeing him begin 
to lift her toward the bed without help, 
tried to rise. His strength was not suf- 
ficiently come back, and he sank as he 
had been. ‘‘I guess I don’t amount to 
much,” said he. ‘‘I feel like I was no- 
thing.” 

‘*Well, I'm something,” said Barker, 
coming back to his friend, out of breath. 
‘‘And I know what she weighs.” He 
stared admiringly through his spectacles 
at the seated man. 

The cow-puncher's eyes slowly trav- 
elled over his body, and then sought 
Barker’s face. ‘* Doc,” said he, ‘‘ain’t J 
young to have my nerve quit me this 
way?” 

His Excellency broke into his broad 
smile. 

‘*T know I've racketed some, but ain't 
it rather early?” pursued McLean, wist- 
fully. 
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‘*You six-foot infant!” said Barker. 
‘‘Look at your hand.” 

Lin stared at it—the fingers quivering 
and bloody, and the skin grooved raw be- 
tween them. That was the buckle of her 
belt, which in the struggle had worked 
round and been held by him unknowing- 
ly. Both his wrists and his shirt were 
ribbed with the pink of her sashes. He 
looked over at the bed where lay the wo- 
man heavily breathing. It was a some- 
thing, a sound, not like the breath of life; 
and Barker saw the cow-puncher shudder. 

‘‘She is strong,” he said. ‘‘ Her sys- 
tem will fight to the end. Two hours 
yet, maybe. Queer world!” he moralized. 
‘People half killing themselves to keep 
one in it who wanted to go—and one that 
nobody wanted to stay!” 

McLean did not hear. He was musing, 
his eyes fixed absently in front of him. 
‘I would not want,” he said, ‘‘ I'd not 
wish for even my enemy to have a thing 
like what I’ve had to do to-night.” 

Barker touched him on the arm. 
there had been another man 
trust—”’ 

‘*Trust !” broke in the cow-puncher. 
‘Why, Doe, it is the best turn yu’ ever 
done me. I know I am a man now—if 
my nerve ain’t gone.” 

‘‘T’ve known you were a man since I 
knew you!” said the hearty Governor. 
And he helped the still unsteady six-foot 
toachair, ‘‘ As for your nerve, I'll bring 
you some whiskey now. And after” 
he glanced at the bed—‘‘ and to-morrow 
you'll go try if Miss Jessamine won't put 
the nerve—” 

‘* Yes, Doc, I'll go there, I know. But 
don’t yu’—don’t let’s while she’s— Im 
goin’ to be glad about this, Doc, after a 
while, but—” 

At the sight of a new-comer in the door 
he stopped in what his soul was stammer- 
ing tosay. *‘ What do you want, Judge?” 
he inquired, coldly. 

‘*T understand,” began Slaghammer to 
Barker—‘‘ I am informed —” 

‘* Speak quieter, Judge,” said the cow- 
puncher. 

‘**T understand,” repeated Slaghammer, 
more official than ever, ‘‘that there wasa 
case for the coroner.” 

‘*You'll be notified,” put in MeLean 
again. ‘*‘ Meanwhile you'll talk quiet in 
this room.” 

Slaghammer turned,and saw the breath- 
ing mass on the bed. 
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‘*“You are a little early, Judge,” 
Barker, ‘* but—”’ 

‘*But your ten dollars are safe,” said 
McLean. 

The coroner shot one of his shrewd 
glances at the cow-puncher, and sat down 
with an amiable countenance. His fee 
was, indeed, ten dollars; and he was de- 
sirous of a second term. 

‘* Under the apprehension that it had al- 
ready occurred —the misapprehension—I 
took steps to impanel a jury,” said he, ad- 
dressing both Barkerand McLean. ‘“‘ They 
are — ah—waiting outside. Responsible 
men, Governor, and have sat before. Dry- 
bone has few responsible men to-night, 
but I procured these at a little game 
where they were—ah—losing. You may 
go back, gentlemen,” said he, going to the 
door. ‘‘I will summon you in proper 
time.” He looked in the room again. 
‘* Is the husband not intending—” 

‘*That’s enough, Judge,” said McLean. 
‘“There’s too many here without adding 
him.” 

** Judge,” spoke a voice at the door, 
‘‘ain’t she ready yet?” 

**She is still passing away,” observed 
Slaghammer, piously. 

** Because I was thinking,” 
man—‘‘I was just— You see us jury is 
dry and dead broke. Doggonedest cards 
I've held this year, and—Judge, would 
there be anything out of the way in me 
touching my fee in advance, if it’s a sure 
thing ?” 

‘*T see none, my friend,” said Slagham- 
mer, benevolently, ‘“‘since it must be.” 
He shook his head and nodded it by 
turns. Then, with full-blown impor- 
tance, he sat again, and wrote a paper, 
his coroner’s certificate. Next door in 
Albany County these vouchers brought 
their face value of five dollars to the 
holder; but on Drybone’s neutral soil the 
saloons would always pay four for them, 
and it was rare that any juryman could 
withstand the temptation of four imme- 
diate dollars. This one gratefully re- 
ceived his paper, and, cherishing it like a 
bird in the hand, he with his colleagues 
bore it where they might wait for duty 
and slake their thirst. 

In the silent room sat Lin McLean, his 
body coming to life more readily than his 
shaken spirit. Barker, seeing that the 
cow-puncher meant to watch until the 
end, brought the whiskey to him. Slag- 
hammer drew documents from his pocket 
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to fill the time, but was soon in slumber 
over them. In all precincts of the quad- 
rangle Drybone was keeping it up late. 
The fiddle, the occasional shouts, and the 
crack of the billiard-balls travelled clear 
and far through the vast darkness outside. 
Presently steps unsteadily drew near, and 
round the corner of the door a voice, 
plaintive and diffident, said, ‘‘ Judge, ain’t 
she ’most pretty near ready?” 

‘‘Wake up, Judge!”said Barker. ‘‘ Your 
jury has gone dry again.” 

The man appeared round the door—a 
handsome, dishevelled fellow—with hat 
in hand, balancing himself with respect- 
ful anxiety. There was a second voucher 
made out, and the messenger strayed back 
happy to his friends. Barker and McLean 
sat wakeful, and Slaghammer fell at once 
to napping. From time to time he was 
roused by new messengers, each arriving 
more unsteady than the last, until every 
juryman had got his fee and no more 
messengers came. The coroner slept 
undisturbed in his chair. McLean and 
Barker sat. On the bed the mass, with 
its pink ribbons, breathed and breathed, 
while moths flew round the lamp, tapping 
and falling with light sounds. So did the 
heart of the darkness wear itself away, 
and through the stone-cold air the dawn 
began to filter and expand. 

Barker rose, bent over the bed, and then 
stood. Seeing him, McLean stood also. 

‘* Judge,” said Barker, quietly, ‘‘ you 
may call them now.” And with careful 
steps the Judge got himself out of the 
room to summon his jury. 

For a short while the cow- puncher 
stood looking down upon the woman. 
She lay lumped in her gaudiness, the rib- 
bons stained by the laudanum; but. into 
the stolid, bold features death had called 
up the faint-colored ghost of youth, and 
McLean remembered all his Bear Creek 
days. ‘Hindsight is a turruble clear 
way o’ seein’ things,” said he. ‘I think 
I'll take a walk.” 

“Go,” said Barker. ‘‘The jury only 
need me, and I'll join you.” 

But the jury needed no witness. Their 
long waiting and the advance pay had 
been too much for these responsible men. 
Like brothers they had shared each others’ 
vouchers until responsibility had melted 
from their brains and the whiskey was 
finished. Then, no longer entertained, 
and growing weary of Drybone, they had 
remembered nothing but their distant 
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beds. Each had mounted his pony, hold- 
ing trustingly to the saddle, and thus, un 
guided, the experienced ponies had taken 
them right. Across the wide sage-brush 
and up and down the river they were now 
asleep or riding, dispersed irrevocably 
But the coroner was here. He duly re 
ceived Barker’s testimony, brought his 
verdict in, and signed it, and even while 
he was issuing to himself his own proper 
voucher for ten dollars came Chalkeye 
and Toothpick Kid on their ponies, gal 
loping, eager in their hopes and good 
wishes for Mrs. Lusk. Life ran strong 
in them both. 
with them. 
to be fine. 
body. 

‘* You don’t say !” they exclaimed, taken 
aback. ‘‘ Too bad.” 

They sat still in their saddles, and upon 
their reckless, kindly faces thought paused 
for a moment. ‘‘ Her gone!” they mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Hard to get used to the idea. 
What’s anybody doing about the coffin?” 

‘*Mr. Lusk,” answered Slaghammer, 
‘* doubtless—” 

‘Lusk! He'll not knowanything this 
forenoon. He's out there in the grass. 
She didn’t think nothing of him. Tell 
Bill— not Dollar Bill, Jerky Bill, yu’ 
know; he’s over the bridge—to fix up a 
hearse, and we'll be back.” The two 
drove their spurs in with vigorous heels, 
and instantly were gone rushing up the 
road to the graveyard. 

The fiddle had lately ceased, and no 
dancers staid any longer in the hall. 
Eastward the rose and gold began to flow 
down upon the plain over the tops of the 
distant hills. Of the revellers, many had 
never gone to bed, and many now were 
already risen from their excesses to revive 
in the cool glory of the morning. Some 
were drinking to stay their hunger until 
breakfast ; some splashed and sported in 
the river, calling and joking; and across 
the river some were holding horse-races 
upon the level beyond the hog- ranch. 
Drybone air rang with them. Their lusty, 
wandering shouts broke out in gusts of 
hilarity. .Their pistols, aimed at cans or 
prairie-dogs or anything, cracked as they 
galloped at large. Their speeding, clear- 
cut forms would shine upon the bluffs, 
and descending, merge in the dust their 
horses had raised. Yet all this was no- 
thing in the vastness of the growing day. 
Beyond their voices the rim of the sun 


The night had gone well 
Here was the new day going 
It must be well with every 
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moved above the violet hills, and Dry- 
hone, amid the quiet, long, new fields of 
radiance, stood august and strange. 

Down along the tall, bare slant from 
e graveyard the two horsemen were 
riding back. They could be seen across 
the river, and the horse-racers grew curi- 
ous. AS more and more watched, the 
crowd began to speak. It was a calf the 
two were bringing. It was too smalk for 
It was dead. It was a coyote 
See it swing! See it 


+} 
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a calf, 
they had roped. 
fall on the road! 

‘‘Tt’s a coffin, boys!” said one, shrewd 
at wuessing. 

At that the event of last night drifted 
across their memories, and they wheeled 
and spurred their ponies. Their crowd- 
ing hoofs on the bridge brought the swim- 
mers from the water below, and dressing, 
they climbed quickly to the plain and fol- 
lowed the gathering. By the door al- 
ready were Jerky Bill and Limber Jim 
and the Doughie, and always more dash- 
ng up with their ponies, halting with a 
sharp seatter of gravel to hear and com- 
ment. Barker was gone, but the impor- 
tant coroner told his news. And it amazed 
each comer, and set him speaking and 
remembering past things with the others. 

‘*Dead!” each one began. 

‘‘ Her, does he say?” 

“ Why, pshaw!” 

“Why, Frenchy said Doe had her 
c ired ‘ih 

‘‘ Jack Saunders claimed she had rode 
to Box Elder with Lin McLean.” 

‘“Dead? Why, pshaw!” 

‘Seems Doe couldn't swim her out.” 

‘Couldn’t swim her out?” 

‘That’s it. Doe couldn't swim her 
out.” 

‘Well—there’s one less of us.” 

‘Sure! She was one of the boys.” 

‘She grub-staked me when I went 
broke in “84.” 

‘“She gave me fifty dollars onced at 
Lander, to buy a saddle.” 

‘**Trun agin her when she was a biscuit- 
shooter.” 

‘Sidney, Nebraska. 
there, too.” 

‘‘T knowed her at Laramie.” 

‘“Where’s Lin? He knowed her all 
the way from Bear Creek to Cheyenne.” 

They laughed loudly at this. 

‘*That’s a lonesome coffin,” said the 
Doughie. 

‘You'd say so!” said Toothpick Kid. 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 571.—11 
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‘*That the best you could do?” 
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**Choices are getting scarce up there,” 
said Chalkeye. ‘‘We looked the lot 
over.” 

They were arriving from their search 
among the old dug-up graves on the hill. 
Now they descended from their ponies, 
with the box roped and rattling between 
them. ‘* Where’s your hearse, Jerky?” 
asked Chalkeye. 

‘*Have her round in a minute,” said 
the cowboy, and galloped away with 
three or four others to help. 

‘“Turruble lonesome coffin, all the 
same,’ repeated the Doughie. And they 
surveyed the box that had once held 
some soldier. 

‘‘She did like fixin'’s,” said 
Jim. 

‘**Fixin’s!” said Toothpick Kid. ‘* That's 
easy.” 

While some six of them with Chalk- 
eye bore the light, half-rotted coffin into 
the room, many followed Toothpick Kid 
to the post-trader’s store. Breaking 
in here, they found men sleeping on the 
counters. These had been able to find 
no other beds in Drybone, and lay as 
they had stretched themselves on en- 
tering. They sprawled in heavy slum- 
ber, some with not even their hats taken 
off, and some with their boots against 
the rough hair of the next one. They 
were quickly pushed together, few wak- 
ing, and so there was space for spread- 
ing cloth and chintz. Stuffs were un- 
rolled and flung aside, till many folds 
and colors draped the motionless sleepers, 
and at length a choice was made. Un- 
measured yards of this drab chintz were 
ripped off, money treble its worth was 
thumped upon the counter, and they re- 
turned, bearing it like a streamer to the 
coffin. While the noise of their ham- 
mers filled the room, the hearse came tot- 
tering to the door, pulled and pushed by 
twenty men. It was an ambulance left 
behind by the soldiers, and of the old- 
fashioned shape, concave in body, its top 
blown away in winds of long ago; and as 
they revolved, its wheels dished in and 
out, like hoops about to fall. While 
some made a harness from ropes, and 
throwing the saddles off two ponies backed 
them to the vehicle, the body was put in 
the coffin, now covered by the chintz. 
But the laudanum upon the front of her 
dress revolted those who remembered 
their holidays with her, and turning the 
woman upon her face, they looked their 
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last upon her flashing colored ribbons, 
and nailed the lid down. So they car- 
ried her out, but the concave body of the 
hearse was too short for the coffin; the 
end reached out, and it might have fallen. 
But Limber Jim, taking the reins, sat 
upon the other end, waiting and smok- 
For all Drybone was making ready 
They had sought 


ing. 
to follow in some way. 
the husband, the chief mourner. He, 
however, still lay in the grass of the 
quadrangie, and despising him as she had 
done, they left him to wake when he 
should choose. Those men who could 
sit in their saddles rode escort, the old 
friends nearest, and four held the heads 
of the frightened cow-ponies who were to 
draw the hearse. They had never known 
harness before, and they plunged with 
the men who held them. Behind the 
hearse the women followed in a large 
ranch- wagon, this moment arrived in 
town. Two mares drew this, and their 
foals gambolled around them. The great 
flat-topped dray for hauling poles came 
last, with its four government mules. 
The cowboys had caught sight of it and 
captured it. Rushing to the post-trad- 
er’s, they carried the sleeping men from 
the counter and laid them on the dray. 
Then, searching Drybone outside and in 


for any more incapable of following, they 
brought them, and tne dray was piled. 
Limber Jim called for another drink, 


and, with his cigar between his teeth, 
cracked his long bull-whacker whip. The 
ponies, terrified, sprang away, scattering 
the men that held them, and the swaying 
hearse leaped past the husband, over the 
stones and the many playing- cards in 
the grass. Masterfully steered, it came 
safe to an open level, while the throng 
cheered the unmoved driver on his coffin, 
his cigar between his teeth. 

‘Stay with it, Jim!” they shouted. 
“You're a king!” 

A steep ditch lay across the flat where 
he was veering, abrupt and nearly hid- 
den; but his eye caught the danger in 
time, and swinging from it leftward so 
that two wheels of the leaning coach 
were in the air, he faced the open again, 
safe, as the rescue swooped down upon 
him. The horsemen came at the ditch, a 
body of daring, a sultry blast of youth. 
Wheeling at the brink, they turned, whirl- 
ing their long ropes. The skilful nooses 
flew, and the ponies, caught by the neck 
and foot, were dragged back to the quad- 
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rangle and held in line. So the pagean: 
started; the wild ponies quivering by! 
subdued by the tightened ropes, and t)\ 
coffin steady in the ambulance beneat); 
the driver. The escort, in their fringed 
leather and broad hats, moved slowly by 
side and behind it, many of them sway 
ing, their faces full of health, and tlie 
sun, and the strong drink. The women 
followed, whispering a little; and behind 
them the slow dray jolted, with its heap 
of men waking from the depths of the 
whiskey, and asking what this was. So 
they went up the hill. When the riders 
reached the tilted gate of the graveyard 
they sprang off and scattered among thi 
hillocks, stumbling and eager. They nod 
ded to Barker and McLean, quietly wait 
ing there, and began choosing among thie 
open, weather-drifted graves from which 
the soldiers had been taken. Their figures 
went up and down the uneven ridges, 
calling and comparing. 

‘* Here,” said the Doughie, ‘‘here’s a 
good hole.” 

‘* Here's a deep one,” said another. 

‘** We've struck a well here,” said som: 
‘*Put her in here.” 

The sand hills became clamorous wit) 
voices until they arrived at a choice, when 
some one with a spade quickly squared 
the rain-washed opening. With lariats 
looping the coffin round they brought it, 
and were about to lower it, when Chalk 
eye, too near the edge, fell in, and one 
end of the box rested upon him. He 
could not rise by himself, and they pulled 
the ropes helplessly above. 

McLean spoke to Barker. ‘‘I’d like 
to stop this,” said he, ‘‘ but a man might 
as well—” 

‘*Might as well stop a cloud - burst,” 
said Barker. 

‘*Yes, Doc. But it feels—it feels like J 
was looking at ten dozen Lin McLeans.” 
And seeing them still helpless with Chalk 
eye, he joined them and lifted the cow 
boy out. 

‘‘T think,” said Slaghammer, stepping 
forward, ‘this should proceed no furthe: 
without some— Perhaps some friend 
would recite ‘ Now I lay me’?” 

‘They don’t use that on funerals,’ 
said the Doughie. 

‘* Will some gentleman give the Lord's 
Prayer?” inquired the coroner. 

Foreheads were knotted; trial mutter- 
ings ran among them; but some one re- 
membered a prayer-book in one of the 


more, 
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rooms in Drybone, and the notion was 
hailed. Four mounted, and raced to bring 
it. They went down the hill in a flow- 
ing knot, shirts ballooning and elbows 
flapping, and so returned. But the book 
was bevond them. ‘‘ Take it you; you 
take it,” each one said. False beginnings 
were made, big thumbs pushed the leaves 
back and forth, until impatience conquer- 
edthem. They left the book and lowered 
the coffin, helped again by MeLean. The 
weight sank slowly, decently, steadily, 
down between the banks. The sound 
that it struck the bottom with was a 
slight sound, the grating of the load upon 
the solid sand; and a little sand strewed 
from the edge and fell on the box at the 


same moment. The rattle came up from 


below, compact and brief, a single jar, 
quietly smiting through the crowd, smit- 


One removed his hat, 
They 
shift- 
ing their eyes, looked away at the great 
valley. Then they filled in the grave, 
brought a head-board from a grave near 
by, and wrote the name and date upon it 
by scratching with a stone. 

‘‘She was sure one of us,” said Chalk- 
ve. ‘* Let’s give her the Lament.” 

And they followed his lead: 


ing it to silence. 
and then another, and then all. 
stood eying each his neighbor, and 


“Once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 
Once in the saddle I used to go gay; 
First took to drinking, and then to card-playing ; 
Got shot in the body,and now here I lay 
‘Beat the drum slowly, 
Play the fife lowly, 
Sound the dead march as you bear me along 
Take me to Boot Hill, and throw the sod over me— 
I’m but a poor cowboy, 1 know I done wrong.” 


When the song was ended, they left the 
graveyard quietly, and went down the 
hill. The morning was warm. 
Their work waited them many 
sunny miles of range and plain. Soon 
their voices and themselves had emptied 
away into the splendid vastness and si- 
lence, and they were gone—ready with 
all their might to live or to die, to be 
animals or heroes, as the hours might 
bring them opportunity. In Drybone’s 
deserted quadrangle the sun shone down 
upon Lusk still sleeping, and the wind 
shook the aces and kings in the grass. 


grown 


across 


IV. 
Over at Separ, Jessamine Buckner had 


no more stockings of Billy’s to mend, and 
much time for thinking and a change of 
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mind. The day after that strange visit 
when she had been told that she had hurt 
a good man’s heart without reason, she 
took up her work; and while her hands 
despatched it her thoughts already ac 
cused her. Could she have seen that vis 
itor now, she would have thanked her 
She looked at the photograph on her ta 
ble. ‘‘ Why did he go away so quickly? 
she sighed. But when young Billy re 
turned to his questions she was buoyant 
again, and more than a match for him. 
He reached the forbidden twelfth time 
of asking why Lin McLean did not come 
back and marry her. Nor did she punish 
him as she had threatened. She looked 
at him confidentially, and he drew near, 
full of hope. 

‘Billy, Ill tell you just why it is,” 
said *Lin thinks I'm not a 
girl.” 

**A—ah,” drawled Billy, backing from 
her with suspicion. 

‘‘Indeed that’s what it is, Billy. If 
he knew I was a real girl—” 

‘A—ah,” went the boy, entirely angry. 
‘* Anybody can tell you’re a girl.” And 
he marched out, mystified, and nursing a 
sense of wrong. Nor did his dignity al- 
low him to reopen the subject. 

To-day, two miles out in the sage-brush 
by himself, he was shooting jack-rabbits, 
but began suddenly to run in toward 
Separ. A had passed him, 
and he had loudly called; but the rider 
rode on, intent upon the little distant 
station. Man and horse were far 
ahead of the boy, and the man came into 
town galloping. 

No need to fire the little pistol by her 
window, as he had once thought to do! 
She was outside before he could leap to 
the ground. And as he held her, she 
could only laugh, and ery, and say ‘* For- 
give me! Oh, why have you been so 
long?” She took him back to the room 
where his picture was, and made him sit, 
and sat herself close. ‘‘ What is it?” she 
asked him. For through the love she 
read something else in his serious face. 
So then he told her how nothing was 
wrong; and as she listened to all that he 
had to tell, she too grew serious, and 
held very close to him. ‘ Dear, dear 
neighbor!” she said. 

As they sat so, happy with deepening 
happiness, but not gay yet, young Billy 
burst open the door. ‘‘ There!” he cried. 
‘*T knowed Lin knowed you were a girl!” 
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ANNUNCIATION. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WYHOUGH seven of the tender maids 
Of Nazareth cast lots to see 


Who might be sped and set apart 


(Sing, Blue and purple and scarlet 
And fine-twined linen thread.) 
To spin the smooth skein that should be 
The Temple curtain, and should stir 
To gust of frankincense and myrrh, 
The happy fortune fell on her. 
(Sing, Precious was the ointment 
Spilled on the high-priest’s head.) 


And as she sat and twirled her thread, 
And sang, perchance, beneath her breath 
Some sacred song of sweet content, 
(Sing, Out of ivory palaces 
Hath music made thee glad.) 
Only a maid of Nazareth 
She held herself within her thought, 
Whose good-hap to the Temple brought 
The royal purple that she wrought. 
(Sing, With the wings of cherubim 
The merey-seat was clad.) 


And in such simple honor glad, 

Serene in service moved the maid, 

And dreamed not if more honor were; 
(Sing, Thou art fair, oh thou art fair! 

Thou hast the eyes of a dove!) 
Dreamed some time, spinning in the shade, 
That the King said the house in vain 
Would that high Presence hold which fain 
The heaven of heavens could not contain; 

(Sing, The covering of purple, 
The midst being paved with love.) 


When suddenly what glorious stain 
Dyed all the shadow of the room, 
When the great angel stooped and brought 
(Sing, Wondrous were the almond flowers 
Blossomed on Aaron's rod J} 
All heaven in with him to the gloom, 
Crying, Hail, highly favored, now 
The sun, the stars, before thee bow, 
The Lord is with thee, blessed thou! 
(Sing, Yea, upon the harp will I 
Praise Thee, O God, my God !) 
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FANTOCCINI. 


PUPPETS, ANCIENT 


BY 


IIVHE puppet show is such an ancient 
| institution, and has been popular in 
so many countries, that its origin is quite 
An- 
tiquaries with ethnological spectacles have 
peered into this pristine fog and discerned 
a connection between the puppet show 


obscured by the mists of antiquity. 


and religious observances; they have es- 
tablished the fact that dolls and mario- 
nettes are closely related, and even ad- 
vanced the theory that the shadow pup- 
pets, used in many lands, denote a time 
when all the people saw of religious cere- 
monies was the shadows of the officiating 
priests cast upon the walls of the sacred 
tent. 

We, whose spectacles are fitted with 
the ordinary lenses, had best not strain 
our mental eyes in vain attempt to spy 
out these relationships, but content our- 
selves with the assured fact that puppets 
are of great antiquity, and have been 
popular with almost every nation on the 
face of the earth. The tombs of the an- 
cient Egyptians have yielded many paint- 
ed wooden puppets—both human and 
bestial in form—the limbs of which can 
be moved by pulling a string. These are 
probably mere toys for children, although 
the Egyptians used movable figures in 
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the feasts of Osiris, while both Greeks 
and Romans carried similar puppets in 
their religious processions. 

The statue of Jupiter Ammon, borne in 
triumphal progress through the ranks of 
an adoring multitude, pointed the road it 
wished to take with a directing-rod; the 
golden statue of Apollo in the temple of 
Heliopolis moved when about to deliver 
an oracle; and little wooden images of the 
pagan deities could nod or avert their 
heads when presented with offerings. 

Ivory puppets (crepundia) with mova- 
ble limbs, of crude workmanship, have 
been found in the Roman catacombs. 
They are usually looked upon as dolls, 
but they may be religious images, such 
as were used by the Christians of later 
ages during certain church festivals. 

In the puppet show proper—that is, in 
the play with wooden actors, performed 
for the amusement of the spectators, there 
are, roughly speaking, three kinds of mar 
ionettes: those of the familiar Punch and 
Judy type, moved by the hand concealed 
beneath their petticoats; the Fantoccini, 
with leaden hands and feet, moved by 
strings: and the shadow puppets—or Chi 
nese shadows — which have little power 
of motion, and whose images are cast 
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upon a screen which separates them from 
All three frequently ex 

The Punch and Judy 
variety serves best for rough-and-tumble 


the spectators. 
ist side by side. 


out-door exhibitions, while the Fantoccini 
are better adapted to a performance in 
which the humor is not mere ‘ horse- 
play.” 

In classic Greece the puppet show was 
a popular diversion. The peripatetic 
showman, known as a nevropaste, jour- 
neyed from town to town, carrying his 
wooden figures in a box under his arm, 
and with his booth strapped to his back, 
quite like his modern descendant who 
frequents English country fairs. The 
foibles of human nature furnished ample 
material for these ancient performances, 
and one can readily imagine that the 
satire was keen and strong, if not exactly 
delicate. 

The puppet show had its patrons in the 
time of Euripides, and at a later period, 




















A JAVANESE SHADOW PUPPET. 


when Athens experienced the decadence of 
the drama, the wooden manikins usurped 
the place of the flesh-and-blood actors in 
the regular theatre. 


Socrates unbent his philosophic mind 
on one occasion to ask a puppet show 
man how he made a living in such a 
manner. ‘The folly of men is an inex 
haustible fund of riches,” sententiously re 
sponded the nevropaste, himself evidently 
a philosopher despite his lowly station; 
‘‘and Lam always sure of filling my purse 
by moving a few pieces of wood.” 

The puppets in Java are grotesque be- 
yond all description; queer-looking fig- 
ures, with distorted features, receding fore- 
heads, and wonderful head-dresses. Some 
idea of their appearance may be gained 
from the illustration, which represents a 
Javanese puppet owned by Mr. Stewart 
Culin, Secretary of the Archzological 
Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. To the courtesy of Mr. Culin 
[ owe much valuable information con- 
cerning puppets, and his collection has 
furnished me with much material for il- 
lustrating this article. 

Sometimes the Javanese puppets 
are hump-backed; sometimes great 
of paunch; their skinny arms are as 
long as their entire body, and at all 
times they bear little resemblance to 
the human figure. These bizarre 
characteristics are really of adyvan- 
tage, for the forms are all conven- 
tional, and the respective characters 
are readily recognized by the specta- 
tors. Two feet is the usual stature 
of these nightmarelike manikins. 
They are made of thick buffalo- 
hide, richly gilded and ornamented 
with Oriental profusion of color. 

They represent historical or myth- 
ological personages, and act in the 
shadow play called Wajang. The 
arms alone are movable, being 
worked by little rods attached to 
their extremities, while a stouter rod 
serves as a backbone to the figure 
and is prolonged into a handle by 
which the operator holds it up for 
observation. The Dalang, or opera- 
tor, is a sort of bard rhapsodist, who 
plays his puppets in réles of love or 
war to an accompaniment of barbar- 
ic music, 

Etiquette at a shadow play in Javs 
demands observances almost as strict 
as those which attend religious rites. 

3efore the performance incense is burned 
in honor of the gods, and offerings of 
food are deposited in a copper bow] pro- 
vided by the management. The food is 








intended for the spirits, but is probably 
eaten by the manager himself, who doubt- 
less derives much benefit from this pious 
gift of his audience. 

During the performance the Dalang 
squats cross-legged on a mat, surrounded 
by his puppets and stage properties, and 
separated from the feminine part of the 
spectators by a thin curtain. They, poor 
women, are only allowed 
to see the shadows of the 
puppets, while their lords 
and masters, seated to the 
right of the performer, see 
behind the scenes and view 
the puppets themselves. 
Back of the operator sit 
the members of the orches- 
tra, keeping up an inter- 
minable tomtoming and 
scraping of catgut during 
the entire entertainment. 

There are three classes of 
plays: those in which very 
ancient and heroes 
appear; those given in cel- 
ebration of special festi- 
vals; and those of the common dramatic 
type. All these are said to be exceed- 
ingly tiresome to Europeans—not half as 
entertaining as a Punch and Judy show 
—but the native patrons think so highly 
of them that they frequently watch such 
performances all night. Orientals, as a 
class, must make more patient audiences 
than Occidentals. Their dramatic enter- 
tainments often take days to complete. 

It is a curious fact that most of the 
Javanese puppet plays are evidently of 
Buddhistic origin, and therefore date 
from a time preceding the Mohammedan 
conquest. 

There is an exceedingly curious varia- 
tion of the Javanese shadow play, known 
as the Wajang Wong or Ringgit Tijang, 
in which the performers are all women, 
who dress like the familiar puppets, and 
move as if made of wood and not of flesh 
and blood. Stranger still, the Dalang is 
still the most important personage in the 
entire troupe, for although the human 
performers dance and sing, he furnishes 
the dialogue and speaks for all the char- 
acters. 

Meanwhile the buffalo manikins deco- 
rate the scene, standing in hideous rows 
near the front of the stage, and grinning 
complacently at their flesh-and-blood sub- 
“Stitutes. 
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Puppet shows are of great antiquity in 
China. According to Professor Gustave 
Schlegel, of the University of Leyden, 
they became popular during the reign of 
King Muh (1001-947 B.c.). At this an 
cient period an ingenious inventor, named 
Yen, delighted the Celestials by exhibit 
ing leather puppets which danced and 
seemed to sing. So popular became these 
little actors that King Muh 
decided to grace the per- 
formance by his royal pres 
ence, and Yen accordingly 
disported his puppets be- 
fore the monarch and his 
wives and concubines. 

Alas for Yen! Stimu- 
laied by a desire to display 
them to the advan 
tage, he moved his puppets 
to cast enamored glances at 
the royal ladies, much to 
the King’s displeasure. The 
monarch, furious at this 
breach of court etiquette, 
ordered Yen's decapitation 
on the spot, and the unfor- 
tunate showman only saved his head by 
cutting the puppets to pieces and showing 
that they were only combinations of lea 
ther, wood, glue, and varnish. 

The modern Chinese have wooden pup- 
pets moved bv silken strings, as well as 
those of the Punch and Judy type. The 
latter take part in entertainments known 
as ‘‘linen-bag play,” for the reason that 


best 


each showman is his own exhibition 
booth. Before beginning the play the 


showman mounts a stool and covers his 
head with a box, which rests on lis 
shoulders, and is provided with long cur- 
tains which shroud his body. This forms 
the mimic theatre, in which the puppets 
disport themselves in the fashion of 
Punch and Judy, : 

The shadow play is also popular in the 
Celestial Empire, and both it and the 
‘linen-bag play” have found favor in 
Japan. In the latter country, however, 
the ‘‘ linen-bag play” boasts a more elab- 
orate booth than it possesses in China. 
Shadow puppets are used in Turkey and 
Egypt, and were evidently imported 
from the far East, for wherever they are 
found they are known as Chinese shad- 
ows. 

Oriental puppets, as a rule, are not 
characterized by correctness of behavior. 
In Burmah and Siam the showman’s li- 
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cense is unrestrained, and the perform- 
ance frequently lapses into obscenity. 

In Turkey the favorite puppet is known 
as Karragheuz, or black nose—a sort of 
Turkish Don Juan, who delights lis pa- 
trons by surprising indecencies. The 
Turk, who insists upon penning up his 
wife from public view, does not hesitate 
to allow his children to visit the open- 
air theatre in which Karragheuz disports 
himself, and a crowd of children, of both 
sexes, rapturously applauds each unseem- 
ly action of their favorite actor. 

Of all extraordinary uses of puppets 
that practised during the Middle Ages in 














A DANCING PUPPET FROM BURMAH 


the European churches must appear the 
strangest to modern notions. Wooden 
actors, ‘‘ made up” to represent the most 
sacred personages, performed in dramas 
founded on Biblical stories, and these en- 
tertainments took place, not-in the high- 
way outside the church, but inside the sa- 
cred edifice. Such a play was performed 
at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, while 





in Spain marioneites were exhibited from 
an early period until a comparatively re- 
cent date, in both secular and monastic 
churches. 

Scenes from the life and passion of the 
Saviour were frequently represented, and 
the lives of the saints contributed much 
material to these curious entertainments. 
That these were regular puppet shows, 
such as Don Quixote fell foul of, is proved 
by the order of one of the Spanish syn- 
ods, which prohibited the admittance into 
church of small figures of the Virgin and 
female saints, bedecked with jewels and 
silk, curled and painted, so that they re- 

sembled courtesans. In this order 
the word ** titeres” is used—the same 
name which is given to the perform- 
ing puppets of the strolling show- 
man. 

From the sixteenth to the end of 
the eighteenth century a puppet play 
was a regular feature of the Christ- 
mas celebration in Polish churches. 
The performance bridged over the 
wait between mass and vespers, and 
represented the events connected with 
the birth of Christ. The drama closed 
sensationally with the abduction of 
Herod by the Devil. 

National traits are always strongly 
reflected in the puppet show. Punch 
is as much an Englishman as Casper] 
is a German or Pulcinella an Italian. 
In Italy the marionettes are skilful 
dancers and much given to bombast; 
in Spain they strut about in romantic 
robes and appear as knighis and to- 
readors; in Germany their humor is 
broad and their mise en scéne fantas- 
tic; while in France they are satirical 
and witty. 

Italy, after all, is the true home of 
the puppet show—lItaly, sunny land 
of dream and fancy, where song is 
inborn and the pasquinade had its 
origin. There the Fantoccini have 
capered on the miniature stage for 
centuries without losing one iota of 
popularity. They amused the fash- 

ionables under the rule of the Cesars, 
and they still draw appreciative specta- 
tors in Italian cities, these little figures of 
wood and cloth, with their painted faces 
set in everlasting smiles, their wide star- 
ing eyes and wobbling anatomies. 

The Italians take them _ seriously 
enough. To them the Fantoccini are 
real personages, whose jerky motions are 
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not ridiculous, but quite in keeping with 
the grave and grandiose roles which are 
found in the puppet répertoire. For Ital- 
an puppet plays are not all farces by any 
means. Romantic dramas, full of heroic 
combats and grandiloquent speeches, are 
n high favor; religious plays, illustra 
ting the life of Christ, are also popular; 
while the comedies of Moliére and Mach- 
iavelli have been adapted for the Fan- 
with sundry tragedies 
Italian 
wooden 


toecini, together 


and various operas. Moreover, 


puppets excel in dancing, and 
Taglionis have won as many plaudits as 
their living prototype. 

The Fantoecini have theatres of their 
theatres of the common 


uncommonly 


real 
where 


own, the 


people, seats are 
cheap, and it is considered good form to 
drink lemonade or to eat cakes and or 
anges during the performance. 

The wooden actors are allowed a liberty 
of speech often denied Jiving comedians 
by the strict censorship of the theatre, 
and frequently laugliter has been ban- 
ished from the regular boards to find ref- 
uge with the marionettes. At times the 
manikins have been suppressed for criti 
cising too freely the affairs of chureh and 
state, but as a rule the puppets are ac- 
corded a which has frequently 
made them the sole representatives of free 


license 


speech in the community. 

Each province has contributed some 
character to the puppet play, and provin- 
cial traits are strongly satirized by the 
little mimics. There is Stenterello, for 
example—who always speaks the Tuscan 


dialect 


a miser of mean cunning and 
filthy habits; Cassandrino, the braggart, 


and Polece- 
nella, the interloper and coward, who uses 


who converses in Roman; 
the tongue of the Neapolitan lazzaroni. 

The wires which move the puppets are 
plainly in evidence, and each Fantoccino, 
when in motion, appears to be suffering 
from a severe attack of St. Vitus’s dance; 
but these peculiarities are naught to the 
spectators, who bring to the puppet drama 
an appreciation often lacking at more 
pretentious performances. 

The puppet show has had considerable 
vogue in France. It has brought smiles 
to royalty, and served as a subject for 
scientific Noted littérateurs 
have written puppet dramas, and Charles 
Magnin, member of the Institute, 
composed an exhaustive treatise upon the 


research. 
has 
liistory of marionettes. The puppet show 
made its appearance in France during the 
reign of Louis XIV., when Jean Brisché, 
who combined the of dentist 
and showman, set up his booth on the 
Pont Neuf. Brisché met with consider- 
able success, and his followers continued 
to gain popular approval. 

Marionettes kept in favor during the 
eighteenth century, and even the Revolu- 
tion did not do away with Polichinelle, 
who gave regular performances during 
that troublesome period, although his 
fate was that of the aristocrats, for he 
lost his head every day, being daily guil- 
lotined for the edification of the repub- 
lican mob. 


vocations 


In Germany puppet shows have. ex- 
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isted since the twelfth century. Origi 
nally religious in character, they after- 
ward became fantastic productions, in 
whicli meclianical appliances caused grew- 
some transformations. Ina puppet show 
representing the ** Prodigal Son,” for ex- 
ample, rocks would be rent to disclose 
corpses hanging on the gallows; bread 
would turn to a skull in the prodigal’s 
hands ; water would 
blood, and similar horrors would be fre- 
quent throughout the entire drama. 

During the seventeenth century Ger- 
man theatrical performers came under 
the ban of the Chureh, which denounced 
them as vagabonds and law-breakers. As 
a consequence. the living players were 
starved into other occupations, while the 
marionettes usurped their place on the 
histrionic boards, and enjoyed great popu- 
larity in both high and low circles. Goethe 
took the hint for ** Faust” from a puppet 
drama, and the marionette showmen re- 
turned the compliment by adapting the 
poet's masterpiece, substituting it for the 
older version of the Faust legend and 
performing it in Goethe’s own town of 
Weimar. 

Sometimes the German 


be transformed to 


puppets med- 


dled with polities, like their Italian breth- 


ren, and frequently they were indecent of 
speech. In 1731 the disgrace of Peter the 
Great's favorite, Menshikotf, was made the 
theme for a melodrama, which was sup- 
pressed in Berlin by Frederick-William L., 
for fear of offending Rassia; and in 1794 
the Berlin puppets again fell into disre- 
pute with the government for preaching 
revolutionary doctrines. 

The modern hero of the German puppet 
show is Casper], a sort of Teutonic Punch, 
who, however, does not move in the aris- 
tocratic circles which admitted his prede- 
cessors of a hundred years ago. 

The heyday of the puppet show in Eng- 
land was during the last century. Long 
before then strolling showmen had ex- 
hibited ‘‘drolls” or ‘‘motions”—as the 
English puppets were known in the early 
days—to crowds of gaping rusties, but it 
was not until the time of Steele and Ad- 
dison that the puppet show became a fash- 
ionable amusement, patronized by upper- 
tendom. 

The older puppet dramas resembled the 
miracle plays and moralities of the early 
English stage—-strange mixture of Biblical 
incidents and allegorical representations 
interlarded with the grossest buffoon- 
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eries. ‘* The Prodigal Son” was a favor- 
ite motion; ‘‘ Nineveh, with Jonah and 
the Whale,” was another; and occasion 
ally popular tales, such as ** The Sorrows 
of Griselda,” were made the themes for 
such puppet dramas. Marionettes were 
popular during the sixteenth century 
among the common people, and the old 
dramatists are full of allusions to ‘‘drolls” 
and ‘* motions.” 

Pulcinella came to London in 1666, 
when an Italian puppet-player set up his 
booth at Charing Cross and paid a small 
rental to the overseers of St. Martin’s par- 
ish. His name was at once Englished 
into Punchinello, which was soon to be 
completely Anglicized as Punch. 

Robert 
manager in 1703, exhibiting his show not 
ouly in London, but’ in Bath and Oxford 
as well. The fashionables flocked to see 
his wooden actors, and the pages of the 
Tatler and the Spectator have immor- 
talized hismemory. Powel’s puppets were 
probably of the Fantoccini variety, and 
his plays founded on the old moralities. 
In them Punch acted the buffoon amid a 
strange gathering of characters, which in 
cluded King Solomon, Dr. Faustus, the 
Duke of Lorraine, St. George, aud other 
personages from profane and religious 
history. 

It was Punch who seated himself un- 
ceremoniously in the Queen of Sheba’s 
lap, and Punch again who danced in the 
Ark and hailed Noah with, **A hazy 
weather, Mr. Noah!” when the patriarch 
was intent on navigating the Flood. With 
Punch in Powel’s show appeared his wife, 
Joan, who, however, had none of the gro- 
tesque characteristics of the modern Judy. 

Under subsequent managements Punch 
became more and more of a star actor, 
until eventually the play of ‘* Punch and 
Judy ” came into being, practically as it 
is acted to-day. In this, Punch, to enjoy 
personal liberty, kills his wife and child, 
and then not only hangs the government 
officers who seek to bring him to book 
for his double crime, but actually succeeds 
in serving Death and the Devil in the 
same way by Stringing them up on one 
gallows. 

This cireumvention of the Devil has 
become a much appreciated climax to the 
performance—a climax which is_tradi- 
tional, and cannot be departed from with- 
out incurring the displeasure of the spec- 
It is recalled that one showman, 


Powel appeared as a puppet 


tators. 
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FANTOCCINI 


probably actuated by conscientious scru- 
ples, changed the dénotiiment by allowing 
the Devil to carry off Punch. 
pelted with stones for his pains. 


He was 


Fantoccini have been sliown on the 
streets of London and had some vogue 
during the reign of George IV., when 
dancing sailors, milkmaids, and clowns 
capered about, and brief dramas were 
performed on the highway for the edifi- 
cation of chance spectators. But Punch 
remained the popular favorite. There is 
a bustling realism about him which the 
more mechanical puppets could not rival, 
and his performances continue to amuse 
while theirs are forgotten. 


CITY 


AND 


BY ALFRED H 


oo Wn thou than others more? 


Puppets have never won much recog- 
nition in this country. ** Punch and 
Judy” oceasionally excites the merri- 
ment of the younger folk at a church 
fair or similar entertainment, and some 
a troupe of realistic 
marionettes, as large as children, acted in 
Sut 


twenty ago 


years 
pantomime on the regular boards. 
we are too busy a people to squander time 
on the puppet show, and too practical a 
people to see anything heroic in the Fan- 
toecini. We never had, we 
likely to have, a native type of puppet; 
but would it not be better if we were art- 
less enough to find enjoyment in the Fan- 
I, for one, think it would. 


nor are 


toceini? 


PROPHET. 
LOUIS. 


Why thou at all?” 


Thus spake the Wicked City’s scornful street— 
‘“What place is here for thy bare, bleeding feet, 
What ears for thy prophetic foolish call? 


Go to! Go to! 


The exchanges’ rise and fall 


Fill o’er the brim our gainful moments fleet. 


Go! 


Prate of Judgment Day and winding-slheet 


To ghosts that guard the City’s crumbling wall!” 


So these! 


Poor, frail, unspeculate living-dead, 


With eyes mere ashes of extinguished fires, 

Doom-marked, insensate, prey to base desires, 
Soui-starved, with sin unto repletion fed, 

Unheeding of the hungering, whetted swords 

Borne by the Avenging Demon’s gathering hordes. 
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BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


YHEN the British landed on the west 
\\ side of Mackinac Island at three 
o'clock in the morning of July 17, 1812, 
Canadians were ordered to transport the 
cannon. They had only a pair of six- 
pounders, but these hat to be dragged 
across the long alluvial stretch to heights 
vhich would command the fortress, and 
sand, rock, bushes, trees, and fallen logs 
made it adreadful portage. Voyageurs, 
however, were men to accomplish what 
regulars and Indians shirked. 

All but one of the hundred and sixty 
Canadians hauled with a good will on 
the cannon ropes. The dawn was glim- 
mering. Paradise hid in the untamed 
island, breathing dew and spice. The 
spell worked instantly upon that one 
young voyageur whose mind was set 
against the secret attack. All night his 
rage had been swelling. He despised the 
British regulars—forty-two lords of them 
only being in this expedition—as they in 
turn despised his class. They were his 
conquerors. He had no desire to be used 
as means of pushing their conquest far- 
ther. These islanders he knew to be of 
his own race, perhaps crossed with Chip- 
pewa blood. 

Seven hundred Indians, painted and 
horned for war, skulked along as allies 
in the dim morning twilight. He thought 
of sleeping children roused by tomahawk 
and sealping-knife in case the surprised 
fort did not immediately surrender. Even 
then, how were a few hundred white men 
to restrain nearly a thousand savages? 

The young Canadian, as a rush was 
made with the ropes, stumbled over a 
log and dropped behind a bush. His 
nearest companions scarcely noticed the 
desertion in their strain, but the officer 
instantly detailed an Indian. 

“One of you Sioux bring that fellow 
back or bring his sealp.” 

A Sioux stretched forward and leaped 
eagerly into the woods. All the boy’s 
years of wilderness training were con- 
centrated on an eseape. The English 
officer meant to make him a lesson to 
the other voyageurs. And he smiled as 
he thought of the race he could give the 
Sioux. All his arms except his knife 
were left behind the bush; for fleetness 
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was to count in this venture. The game 
of life or death was a pretty one, to be 
enjoyed as die shot from tree to tree, or 
like a noiseless-hoofed deer made a long 
stretch of covert. He was alive through 
every blood drop. The dewy glory of 
dawn had never seemed so great. Cool 
as the Sioux whom he dodged, his woods- 
man’s eye gathered all aspects of tle 
strange forest. A detached rock, tall as 
a tree, raised its colossal altar, surprising 
the eye like a single remaining temple 
pillar. Old logs, scaled as in a coat of 
mail, testified to the humidity of this lush 
place. The boy trod on sweet white vio- . 
lets smelling of incense. 

The wooded deeps unfolded in thin- 
ning dusk and revealed a line of high 
verdant cliffs walling his course. He 
dashed through hollows where millions 
of ferns bathed him to the knees. As 
daylight grew—though it never was quite 
daylight there—so did his danger. He 
expected to hear the humming of an ar- 
row, and perhaps to feel a shock and sting 
and cleaving of the bolt, and turned in 
recklessly to climb for the uplands, where 
after miles of jutting spurs the ridge 
stooped and pushed out in front of itself 
a round-topped rock. As the Canadian 
passed this rock a yellow flare like eandle- 
light came through a crack at its base. 

He dropped on all-fours. The Indian 
was not in sight. He squirmed within a 
low battlement of serrated stone guard- 
ing the crack, and let himself down into 
what appeared to be the mouth of a cave. 
The opening was so low as to be invisible 
just outside the serrated breastwork. He 
found himself in a room of rock, irregu- 
larly hollow above, with a candle burn- 
ing on the stone floor. Ashe sat upright 
and stretched forth a hand to pinch off 
the flame, the image of a sleeping woman 
was printed on his eyeballs so that he 
saw every careless ring of fair hair around 
her head and every curve of her body for 
hours afterwards in the dusk. 

His first thought was to place himself 
where his person would intercept any at- 
tack at the mouth of the cave. Knife in 
hand, he waited for a horned, glittering- 
eyed face to stoop or an arrow or hatchet 
to glance under that low rim, the horizon 
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of his darkness. His chagrin at having 
taken to a trap and drawn danger on a 
woman was poignant; the candle had 
caught him like a moth, and a Sioux 
would keenly follow. Still, no lightest 
step betrayed the Sioux’s knowledge of 
his whereabouts. A long time passed be- 
fore he relaxed to an easy posture and 
turned to the interior of the cave. 

The drip of a veiled water-vein at the 
rear made him conscious of thirst, but the 
sleeping woman was in the way of his 
creeping to take a drink. Wrapped in 
a fur robe, she lay breathing like an in- 
fant, white-skinned, full- throated, and 
a woman older than himself. 
The consequences of her waking did not 
threaten him as perilous. Without rea- 
soning, he was convineed that a woman 
who lay down to sleep beside a burning 


vigorous, 


candle in this wild place would make no 
outery when she awoke and found the 
light had drawn instead of kept away 
possible cave-inhabitants. Day grew be- 
yond the low sill and thinned obscurity 
around him, showing the swerve of the 
roof to a sloping shelf. Perspiration 
cooled upon him and he shivered. A fire 
and a breakfast would have been good 
things, which he had often enjoyed in 
danger. Rowing all night, and landing 
eannon at the end of it, and running a 
league or more for life, exhausted a 
man. 

The woman stirred, and the young voy- 
ageur thought of dropping his knife back 
into its sheath. At the slight click she 
sat up, drawing in her breath. 

He whispered: ‘‘ Do not be afraid. 
have not come in here to hurt you.” 

She was staring at him, probably taking 
him for some monster of the dark. 

‘‘ Have you anything here to eat?” 

The woman resumed her suspended 
breath, and answered in the same guarded 
way, and in French like his: ‘‘Yes. I 
come to this part of the island so often 
that I put bread and meat and 
candles in the cave. How did you find 
it? No one but myself knew about it.” 

‘T saw the candle-light.” 

‘* The candle was to keep off evil spirits. 
It has been blown out. Where did you 
come from?” 

‘From St. Joseph Island last night 
with the English. They have taken the 
island by surprise.” 

She unexpectedly laughed in a 
pressed gurgle, as a faun or other woods 


have 


re- 
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creature might have laughed at the pr: 
dicaments of men. 

‘IT am thinking of the stupid Amer 
can soldiers—to lie asleepand let the Brit 
ish creep in upon them. But have yo 
seen my cow? I searched every where, w 
til the moon went down and I was tir 
to death, for my cow.” 

‘* No, I saw no cow. 
to watch.” 

‘What Sioux?” 

‘The Indian our 
after me. Speak low. 
ing outside.” 

They themselves listened. 

‘‘If Indians have come on the island 
they will kill all the cattle.” 

“There are the women and childr 
and men—even poor voyageurs—for then 
to kill first.” 

She gasped, ‘‘ Is it war?” 

‘** Yes, it is war.” 

‘I never have 
you come here?” 


I had the Sio 


commandant sent 
He may be liste: 


seen war. Why di 

‘*T did not want to, mademoiselle, au 
I deserted. That is why the Indian was 
sent after me.” 

‘*Do not call me mademoiselle. 
Marianson Bruelle, the widow of And 
Chenier. Our houses will be burned, 
and our gardens trampled, and our boats 
stolen.” 

‘Not if the fort surrenders.” 

Again they hearkened to the outside 
world in suspense. The deserter had ex 
pected to hear cannon before sunlight so 
slowly crept under the cave’s lip. It was 
as if they sat within a colossal skull, 
broad between the ears but narrowing 
toward the top, with light coming throug! 
the parted mouth. Accustomed to thi 
soft twilight, the two could see each other, 
and the woman covertly put her dress in 
order while she talked. 

More than fearlessness, even a kind 
of maternal passion, moved her. She 
searched in the back of the cave and 
handed her strange guest food, and gath 
ered him a birch cup of water from th« 
dripping rock. The touch of his fin 
gers sent a new vital thrill through her. 
Two may talk together under the same 
roof for many years, yet never really 
meet; and two others at 
are old friends. 


I am 


first speech 
She did not know this 
young voyageur, yet she began to claim 
him. 

He was so tired that the tan of his 
cheek turned leaden in the cave gloom. 
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rose from her bear-skin and spread it 
him. when he finished eating. 
‘You cannot go out now,” he whis- 
yered, when he saw her intention. ‘‘ The 
Sioux is somewhere in the woods watch- 
The Indians came on this 
sland for sealps. You will not be safe, 

en in the fort,until the fight is over, or 
intil night comes again.” 

Marianson, standing convinced by what 

said, was unable to take her eyes off 
im. Mass seemed always irksome to 
er in spite of the frequent changes of 
posture and her conviction that it was 
, She was at her hap 


o for me. 


vood for her soul. 


piest plunging through woods or panting 
ip cliffs which squaws dared not scale. 
Yet enforced hiding with a stranger all 
day in the cave was assented to by this 


active sylvan creature. She had not a 
word to say against it, and the danger of 
out was her last thought. The 
eavern’s mouth was a very awkward 
opening to crawl through, especially if 
an Indian should catch one in the act. 
There was nothing to do but to sit down 
and wait. 

A sigh of pleasure, as at inhaling the 
spirit of a flower, escaped her lips. This 
lad, whose presence she knew she would 
feel without seeing if he came into church 
behind her, innocent of the spell he was 
casting, still sat guarding the entrance, 
though the droop of utter weariness re- 
laxed every posture. Marianson bade 
him lie down on the fur robe, and impe- 
riously arranged her lap to hold his head. 

‘Tam maman to you. I say to you 
sleep, and you shall sleep.” 

The appealing and thankful eyes of the 
boy were closed almost as soon as he crept 
upon the robe and his head sunk in its 
comfortable pillow. Marianson braced 
her back against the wall and dropped 
her hands at her sides. Occasionally she 
slaneced at the low rim of light. No Ind- 
ian could enter without lying flat. She 
had little dread of the Sioux. 

Every globule which fell in darkness 
from the rock recorded, like the sand 
grain of an hour- glass, some change in 
Marianson. 

‘**T not care for anybody, me,” had been 
her boast when she tantalized soldiers on 
the village street. Her gurgle of laugh- 
ter, and the hair blowing on her temples 
from under the blanket she drew around 
her face, worked havoc in Mackinac. To 
her men were merely useful objects, like 


going 


cows, or houses, or gardens, or boats. She 
hugged the social liberty of a woman who 
had safely passed through matrimony and 
widowhood. Married to old André Che- 
nier by her parents, that he might guard 
her after their death, she loathed 
thought of another wearisome tie, and 
called it veneration of his departed spirit. 
He left her a house, a cow, and a boat. 
Accustomed to work for him, she found 
it much easier to work for herself when 
he was gone, and resented having young 
men hang around desiring to settle in 
her She laughed at every pro- 
posal a father or mother made her. No 
family on the island could get her, and 
all united in pointing her out as a bad 
pattern for young women. 

A- bloom like the rose flushing of early 
maidenhood came over Marianson with 
her freedom. Isolated and daring and 
passionless, she had no conception of the 
scandal she caused in the minds of those 
who carried the burdens of the communi- 
ty, but lived like a bird of the air. Wives 
who bore children and kept the pot boil- 
ing found it hard to see her tiptoeing over 
cares which swallowed them. She did not 
realize that maids desired to marry and 
she took their lovers from them. 

But knowledge grew in her as she sat 
holding the stranger’s head in her lap, 
though it was not a day on which to 
trouble one’s self with knowledge. There 
was only the forest's voice outside, that 
ceaseless majestic hymn of the trees, ac- 
companied by the shore ripple, which was 
such a little way off. Languors like the 
sweet languors of spring came over her. 
She was happier than she had ever been 
before in her life. 

‘“*Tt is delicious,” she thought. ‘I have 
been in the cave many times, but it will 
never be like this again.” 

And it was a strange joy to find the 
touch of a human being something to de- 
light in. There was sweet wickedness in 
it; penance might have to follow. What 
would the curé say if he saw her? To 
amuse one’s self with soldiers and island- 
ers was one thing; to sit tranced all day 
in a cave with a stranger must be an- 
other. 

There was a rough innocence in his re 
laxed body—beautiful as the virgin soft- 
ness of a girl. Under the spell of his 
unconscious domination, she did not care 
about his past. Her own past was no- 
thing. She had arrived in the present. 


the 


house. 
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Time stood still. His face was turned 
toward her, and she studied ali its curves, 
yet knew if he had other features he would 
still be the one person in the world who 
could so draw her. What was the power? 
Had women elsewhere felt it? At that 
thought she had a pang of anguish and 
altogether new to her. Marianson 
was tender even in her amusements; 
benevolence extended to dumb eattie; but 
in the hidden darkness of her conscious 
ness she found herself choosing the Sioux 
for him, rather than a woman. 

Once he half raised his head, but again 
let it sink 
faint; and as the light waned at the cave 
mouth she remembered she had not eaten 
anything that day. The fast made her 
seem fit to say prayers, and she said all 
she knew over his head, like a mother 
brooding. 

He startled her by sitting up, without 
warning, fully roused and alert. 

‘* What time is it?’ inquired the boy. 

** Look at the door. The sun has long 
been behind the trees.” 

‘* Have I slept all day?” 

‘** Perhaps.” 

‘*“And have 
battle?” 

‘*Tt has been still as the village street 
during mass.” 

‘“ What, then, have 
English? They must have taken the fort 
without firing a gun. And the Sioux— 
you have not seen him?” 


rage 


her 


to its rest. Marianson grew 


you heard no sound of 


they done, tliose 


‘* Nothing has passed the cave door, not 
even a chipmunk.” 

He stretched his srms upward into the 
hollow, standing tall and well made, his 
buckskin shirt turned back from his 
neck 

‘T am again hungry.” 

‘T also,” said Marianson. 
not eaten anything to-day.” 

Her companion dropped on his knees 
before her and took out of her hands the 
food she had ready. His face expressed 
shame and compunction as he fed her 
himself, offering her mouth 
with gentile persistence. She laughed 
the laugh peculiar to herself, and pushed 
his hand back to his own lips. So they 
ate together, and afterwards drank from 
the same cup. Marianson showed him 
where the drops came down, and he 
gathered them, smiling at her from the 
depths of the cave. They heard the 
evening cawing of crows, and the wa- 


**T have 


bites to 
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ters rushing with a wilder wash on the 
beach. 

‘I will bring more bread and m: 
when I come back,” promised Maria 
son—‘‘ unless the English have burne: 
the house.” 

*‘No. When it is dark I will lea 
the cave myself,” said the voyageur. ‘| 
there any boat near by that I can take t 
escape in from the island?” 

‘There is my But it is at th 
post.” 


boat. 


‘* How far are we from the post?” 

‘It is not so far if one might cross t) 
island; but to go by the west shore, whi: 
would be safest, perhaps, in time of wa 
that is the greater part of the island's 
girth.” 

They drew near together as they mu 
mured, and at intervals he held the cu) 
to her lips, making up for his forgetfu 
ness when benumbed with sleep. 

** One has but to follow the shore, ho 
ever,” said the boy. ‘‘ And where can 
find the boat?” 

“You cannot find it at all.” 

‘** But,” he added, with sudden recollec 
tion, ‘‘I corld never return it again.” 

Marianson saw on the cave’s rough wa 
a vision of her boat carrying him away) 
Her own little craft, the sail of which sli 
knew how to trim—her bird, her flier, he: 
food-winner—was to become her robber 

‘* When the war is over,” she ventured, 
“then you might come back.” 


He began to explain difficulties lik 
an honest lad, and she stopped him. ‘| 


do not want to know anything. I 
you to take my boat.” 

He put the cup down and seized her 
hands and kissed them. She crouched 
against the cave’s side, her eyes closed. 
If he was only grateful to her for bread 
and shelter and means of escape, it was 
little enough she received, but his warm 
touch and his lips on her palms—for lh: 
kissed her palms—made her none tlie less 
dizzy. 


want 


‘** Listen to me,” said Marianson. “I! 
I give you my boat, you must do exactly 
as I bid you.” 

a promise.” 

‘You must stay here until I bring 
to you. Iam going at once.” 

** But you cannot go alone in the dark 
You are a woman—you will be afraid.” 

‘* Never in my life have I been afraid.” 

‘‘But there are Indians on the war- 
path now.” 
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‘They will be in camp or drunk at the 


Your Sioux has left this part of 


post. 
the island. He may come back by morn- 
ng, but he would not camp away from 
so much plunder. Sioux cannot be un- 
Do you think,” de- 


» our Chippewas. 
Marianson, ‘that will be 


like 
manded 
lite, quite safe in the cave?” 


you 
~ Her companion laughed. 

‘Tf [ find the cave unsafe I can leave 

but you in the dark alone—you must 
let me go with you.” 

‘‘No: the risk is too great. It is better 
I know every rock, 
every bend of the shore. The pull back 
around the island will be hardest, if there 
is not enough wind.” ‘ 


for me to go alone. 


‘I go with you,” decided the boy. 
‘*But you gave me your premise to do 
Iam older than 
‘*T know what is 
best, and that is that you remain here un- 
Swear to me that you will.” 
He was silent, beseeching her with his 
Then, owning her right 
to dominate, he pledged her by the name 
of his saint to do as she required. 


exactly as I bade you. 
you,” said Marianson. 


til I come. 


eves to relent. 


Their foreed companionship, begun at 
daylight, was ending as darkness crept 
They wait- 
moments of 


through the cavern’s mouth. 
ed. silence, 
vhile they leaned to look closely at each 
with the night 
them, were a benediction on the day. 

Marianson stooped to creep through the 
cavern’s mouth, but once more she turned 
and looked at him, and it was she herself 
who stretched appealing arms. The boy’s 
shyness and the woman's aversion to men 
vanished as in fire. They stood together 
in the hollow of the cave in one long em- 
He sought her mouth and kissed 
her, and, suffocating with joy, she es- 
caped through the low door. 

Indifferent to the Indian who might be 
dogging her, she drew her strip of home- 
spun around her face and ran, moccasined 
and deft-footed, over the stones, warm, 
palpitating, and laughing, full of physical 
hardihood. 


and those last 


other growing between 


brace, 


In the woods, on her left, she 
knew there were rocks splashed with stain 
black as ink and crusted with old lichens. 
On her right white-caps were running be- 
fore the west wind and diving like ducks 
on the strait. She crossed the threads of 
a brook ravelling themselves from den- 
sity. For the forest was a mask. But 
Marianson knew well the tricks of that 
brook—its pellucid shining on pebbles, 


its cascades, its hidings underground of 
Wet 


to her knees, she had more than once fol- 


all but a voice and a crystal pool. 
; } 


lowed it to its source amidst such green 
ery of moss and logs as seemed a confla- 
gration of verdure. 

The many points and bays of the island 
sped behind her, and cliffs crowded her to 
the water's edge or left her a dim moving 
object on a lonesome beach. Sometimes 
woods and jis 
had the 
companionship of stars and moving water. 
On that 
natural fearlessness carried her past the 
Devil's Kitehen and quite near the post 
before she began to consider how it was 


she heard sounds in the 


tened: on the other hand, she 


glorified journey Marianson’s 


best to approach a place which might be 
in the hands of an enemy. Her boat was 
tied at the dock. She had the half-ruined 
distillery yet to pass. It had stood under 
the cliff her lifetime. As she drew near 
er, cracks of light and a hum the 
droning of a beehive magically turned 
the old distillery into a caravansary of 
spirits. 

Nothing in her long tramp had startled 
her like this. It was a relief to hear tle 
click of metal and astrange-spoken word, 
and to find herself an 
English soldier. He made no parley, but 
marched her before him; and the grateful 
noise of squalling babies and maternal 
protests and Maman Pelott’s night lullaby 
also met her as they proceeded toward the 
distillery. 

The long dark shed had a chimney- 
stack and its man y-coiled still in one end. 
Beside that great bottle-shaped thing, at 
the base of the chimney, was an open fire 
place piled with flaming sticks, and this 
had made the All 
Mackinac village was gathered within the 
walls, and Marianson beheld a camp sup- 
ping, putting children to bed on blankets 
in corners, sitting and shaking fingers at 
one another in wrathful council, or run- 
ning about in search of lost articles. The 
curé was there, keeping a restraint on his 
people. 


like 


face to face with 


luminous crevices. 


Clothes hung on spikes like rows 
of suicides in the weird light. Even fid 
dlers and jollity were not lacking. A 
heavier race would have come to blows 
in that strait enclosure, but these French 
and half-breeds, in danger of sealping if 
the Indians proved turbulent, dried their 
eyes after losses, and shook their 
ready for a dance at the scraping of a 
violin. 


legs 
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Little Ignace Pelott was directly pulling 
at Marianson’s petticoat to get attention. 

** De Ingins kill our ’effer,” he lament- 
ed, in the mongrel speech of the quarter- 
breed. ‘‘ Dey didn’t need him; dey have 
plenty to eat. But dey kill our’effer and 
laugh.” 

‘* My cow, is it also killed, Ignace?” 

Marianson’s neighbors closed around 
her, unsurprised at her late arrival, filled 
only with the general calamity. Old 
men’s pipe smoke mingled with odors 
of food; and when the English soldier 
had satisfied himself that she belonged to 
this caldron of humanity, he lifted the 
corners of his nose and returned to open 
air and guard duty. 

The fort had been surrendered without 
a shot, to save the lives of the villagers, 
and they were all hurried to the distillery 
and put under guard. They would be 
obliged to take the oath of allegiance to 
England, or leave the island. Michael 
Dousman, yet held in the enemy’s camp, 
was fiercely accused of bringing the Eng- 
lish upon them. No, Marianson could 
not go to the village, or even to the dock. 

Everybody offered her food. A _ boat 
she did not ask for. The high cobwebby 


windows of the distillery looked on a 


blank night sky. Marianson felt her 
happiness jarred as the wonderful day 
came to such limits. The English had 
the island. It might be searched for that 
young deserter waiting for her help, and 
if she failed to get a boat, what must be 
his fate? 

She had entered the west door of the 
distillery. She found opportunity to slip 
out on the east side, for it was necessary 
to reach the dock and get a boat. She 
might risk being scalped, but a boat at 
any cost she would have, and one was 
sent her—as to the fearless and determined 
all their desires are sent. She heard the 
thump of oars in rowlocks, bringing the 
relief guard, and with a swish, out of the 
void of the lake a keel ran upon pebbles. 

So easy had been the conquest of the 
island, the British regular found his 
amusement in his duty, and a boat was 
taken from the dock to save half a mile 
of easy marching. It stood empty and 
waiting during a lax minute, while the 
responsibility of guarding was shifted; 
but perhaps being carelessly beached, 
though there was no tide on the strait, 
it drifted away. 
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Marianson, who had helped it drift, lay 
flat on the bottom and heard the ruefy! 
oaths of her enemies, forced to marc}, 
back to the post. There was no sail. Sh; 
steered by a trailing oar until lighted dis 
tillery and black cliff receded and it was 
safe for her to fix her sculls and row wit}, 
all her might. 

She was so tired her heart physical] 
ached when she slipped through dawn to 
a landing opposite the cave. There would 
be no more yesterdays, and there woul 
be no time for farewells. The wash whic): 
drove her roughly to mooring drove with 
her the fact that she did not know even 
the name of the man she was about to 
give up. 

Marianson turned and looked at the 
water he must venture upon, without a 
sail to help him. It was not all uncoy 
ered from the night, but a long purpl 
current ran out, as if God had made a 
sudden amethyst bridge across the blu 
strait. 

Reluctant as she was to cali him from 
the cave, she dared notdelay. The breath 
of the virgin woods was overpowering|ly 
sweet. Her hair clung to her forehead 
in moist rings, and her cheeks were pallid 
and wet with mist which rose and rose on 
all sides like clouds in a holy picture. 

He was asleep. 

She crouched down on cold hands and 
saw that. He had waiied in the cave as 
he promised, and had fallen asleep. His 
back was toward her. Instead of lying 
at ease, his body was flexed. Her enlar- 
ging pupils caught a stain of red on the 
bear-skin, then the scarlet tonsure on his 
crown. He was asleep, but the Sioux 
had been there. 

The low song of wind along that wood- 
ed ridge, and the roar of dashing lake 
water, repeated their monotone hour after 
hour. It proved as fair a day as the 
island had ever seen, and when it was 
nearly spent, Marianson Bruelle still sat 
on the cave floor holding the dead boy 
in her arms. Heart-uprooting was a 
numbness, like rapture. At least he 
could not leave her. She had his kiss, 
his love.” She had his body, to hide in 
a grave as secret as a flower's. The curé 
could some time bless it, but the English 
who had slain him should never know 
it. As she held him to her breast, so the 
sweet processes of the woods should hold 
him, and make him part of the island. 








REINDEER OF 


BY 


I 

rIVIIOUGH it was within a few minutes 
| of seven, we were still sitting in the 
front room of the Maristuen shanty, oth- 
vise known as the Maristuen ‘* Hotel.” 
fact, it was the only room of note in 
that lonely hostelry, that sits uneasily 
non its rock over against the skys sta- 
on of the same name, some thirty odd 
miles up the Christiania road from Lir- 
dals6ven. We were sitting there—that is 
to say, one of us, who never has possessed 
his soul in patience, was walking up and 
down the 
down the valley through the stupendous 
Seandinavian twilight, waiting, after the 
fashion of Mr. Micawber, for the proper 
thing to turn up. For it was the sixth 
lay of our wanderings in search of a 

cuide and deer-hunter. 
Such was the situation, then, at seven 
o'clock, when the door of the room, which 
vas also the door of the ‘‘ hotel,” opened 
to admit the very thing in the shape of 
two tired Englishmen and a singularly 
possessed Norwegian. And as it 
seems to be the law of strangers who 
foreign lands to at onee fall 
upon another’s necks and tell one 
another the secrets they would never dis 
to intimate friends, there was no 
thing extraordinary in our apprising the 
1ew-comers of the plight in which we 


room — looking occasionally 


self 


meet in 


one 


] 
ciose 


I 
found ourselves 


The fine salmon-trout served us at 
dinner was scarcely done for when we 
learned not only that the two English- 
men had just come out of the Jotunheim, 
whither we were bound, but that the self 
possessed Norwegian was none other than 
Johannes Vigdal, sometime schoolmaster 
of Solvorn, in the Sogne Fjord, but now 
the leading guide and hunter of the Jo- 
tunheim, whose fine qualities in these ca- 
pacities we had heard much talk of in 
Bergen. The venison was but just gone 
after the trout when we had bargained 
for the alpenstocks and climbing-ropes 
of the Englishmen; and at the appearance 
of the seven kinds of cheese we were all 
discussing the failure of the Englishmen 
to get a reindeer and our chances of es- 
caping their luck. 

Tea and pipes found Vigdal in our pos 
session, at six krona the day; and by the 


THE 


JOTUNHEIM. 


HAMBLEN SEARS. 


time we had risen to again observe the 
the twilight, 
which in the interim of an hour and a 


strange .phenomenon of 
half had not changed one iota, our hearts 
were possessed in peace and thanksgiv- 
ing. Of course we might not get a deer, 
but at least we had Vigdal, than whom 
there was no better. Naturally, as man 
is weak, we might miss a shot, but we had 
45-70s. 


—if there were any 


our good rifles, and they were 
And as for the game 
at all in the Jotunheim, we, 
others, should see! 


Vigdal from the first moment of our 


game and 


acquaintance became a source of interest 
and amusement to me. He spoke Eng 
little. Indeed, he taught English 
literature, so he proudly told me, in his 
school during the winter, and his exten 
sive and familiar acquaintance with Amer 


lish a 


ican biography consisted in his knowledge 
of the lives of two of our compatriots 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Jesse James. 
It could not be expected that he would 
English fluently, but there 
such intimate between 
his phraseology and that of a three-year 
old infant that the sufferings we under 
went during the next en 
deavoring to understand him but 
slightly alleviated by the amusement his 
language furnished us 


speak was 


an resemblance 


two weeks in 
were 


The costume he wore that night, and 
through the entire trip, consisted of light 
top- boots of the dancing type of fifty 
years ago, a suit of steel gray, with a coat 
cut after the Prince Albert that 
has since become the vogue on Piceadilly 
and Broadway, and a Derby hat perched 
upon his yellow hair. And yet through 
all the hard days we had later on, walk- 


fashion 


ing over débris, struggling across snow 
fields, and scrambling along the sides of 
glaciers, he was the fastest, easiest walker 
it has ever been my fortune to meet. He 
never seemed to notice the large army 
knapsack he carried. 
tired. He never refused to go anywhere 
—after he was once started—except when 
it rained. 


He never appeared 


On our side the outfit consisted of six- 
pound satchels, or side-knapsacks, and 
rifles. Our costumes, which had origi- 
nally been knickers and negligee shirts, 
had in my case given place to a Scotch 
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kilt and sporran, owing to an untimely 
slip on the side of Ben-Nevis, when the 
knickers had become so disarranged as 
to render something else an immediate 
necessity. 

Thus the morrow found us early ready 
for the journey further into the interior, 
with all the clouds of uncertainty cleared 
away by the appearance of Vigdal. At 
breakfast the five now fast friends sat to- 
gether again. All were in good humor— 
especially the Englishmen, for they had 
not only been relieved of stocks and ropes 
at the moment when these were about to 
become a useless burden, but they had re- 
ceived in exchange more than their value 
in small compact silver krona, which in- 
variably pleases an Englishman, as _ it 
does any one who lives in a land where 
there is so convenient a medium of ex- 
change. We never saw those two red- 
faced Englishmen again, but I have no 
doubt they lived happily ever after. I 
should not know them now if I met them 
anywhere else except in that Maristuen 
Hotel on the Christiania road. For all 


this was seven years ago, when the world 
was young. 

By eight o’clock, with a distinct sense 
of heavy frost in the autumn air, our 
hearty hand-shakes were unquestionably 


sincere, therefore, as we stood outside the 
hotel waiting for the little boys to bring 
our travelling equipages across the road; 
and then in a moment the Englishmen 
were trotting in their stoljire down the 
long valley, while we began our day’s 
toil up its steep end, Vigdal and I ahead 
in another stoljiire, and Harburton fol- 
lowing in a cariole, with his little gov- 
ernment coachman standing up behind 
on the luggage-rack. Our faces were 
turned towards the Jotunheim, and the 
goose honked high—at least we thought 
it did. 
Il. 

The reindeer of Norway is a fine ex- 
ample of big game. He is not unlike his 
North American cousin, the caribou; and 
as you see them together—although no 
one ever has seen them together—there 
is, or would be, little at first to distinguish 
them. The reindeer fans his antlers less 
at the upper extremities, and his snout is 
not so large as his American cousin’s; 
but his peculiar trait is that he dodges 
bullets with remarkable precision, and 
usually runs upwards of twenty miles 
afterwards without stopping. 
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As there is practically only one hepd 
in that huge country, the only shootin. 
to be obtained is at the opening of 
season, if you can stumble upon that herd 
Then a shot is reasonably sure. Afte; 
this, when the deer learn their peculia 
trait of getting into training for long-dis 
tance runs, and when they become mo». 
or less separated from the herd, it is wise, 
to go into that cold country to see thie 
mountains and have a long walk, wit), 
the idea of incidentally getting a deer 
you run against one, than to set out fo 
the game alone. In one case your 1) 
is sure to be a success; in the other there 
is frequently cause for silent but sincere 
regret. Further north, towards the Nort) 
Cape, and all through Finland, one finds 
reindeer hitched to Esquimau sleds, trot 
ting along as contentedly as a horse. In 
fact, on the edge of the Jotunheim, the 
keeper of the Skogstad skys station (which 
being interpreted, signifies government 
relay station at Skogstad) led out a hug 
and ugly reindeer, that looked as if |i 
might have been a personal friend of the 
old Jotun giants who used to live ther 
abouts several zons ago, and offered to 
lead him away fifteen or twenty yards, 
or even further if we wished, and give 
us a shot, so that we might avoid the 
dangers and the hardships of the Jotun 
heim, and yet return homeward rejoicing 
with our antlers. As to the dangers and 
hardships we learned more later on, but 
there was such a generous amount of in 
terest and amusement to be secured from 
the learning that the disagreeable quali 
ties usually linked with these two terms 
were apparent only in limited quantities 

The big ridges and peaks are entire], 
of rock in these Norwegian mountains. 
and the frosts of centuries have cracked 
off small bowlders, ranging from no size 
up to any size, which, following the law 
of gravitation, never fail to descend from 
their high places into the valleys beneat}) 
them. As most of these valleys are in 
the shape of huge dry docks, it can be 
readily understood that they are usually 
filled with the tali of the cliffs on either 
side. The result is a jumble of rugged 
rocks, over which one must proceed hour 
by hour, exerting all the vigor that is in 
his thighs to save himself from a stony 
grave. He is constantly employed in 
jumping from bowlder to bowlder; and 
this absorbing occupation of picking out 
your next step, of deciding what point or 
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“A PERSONAL FRIEND OF 


slab you will try to reach next, is a nerve- 
straining, heart-rending affair after a day 
or two, only relieved now and then by a 
snow-field or a climb upsome little glacier. 
A prodigious amount of gray matter— 
of a second-class grade, to be sure—can 
be saved by letting the guide go ahead, 
and permitting him to tax his judgment 
in selecting proper steps, while you meek- 
ly follow, as if playing that entertaining 
game of our youth known as “ Follow 
the leader,” your one care being to step 
exactly where he steps. 

At first you become winded... Then you 
begin to see black spots before your eyes. 
Later ridges and peaks, rocks and val- 
leys, take upon themselves life and wob- 
ble about; and suddenly you fall upon 
your unoffending nose among the débris. 
There is a temporary delay for the pur- 
pose of gathering scattered wits, and then, 
picking yourself up, and discovering the 
rest of the party, fifty paces ahead, jogging 
along as before, you have a lung-splitting 
scramble to overtake them. After a while 
the traditional second wind arrives, and 
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at the end of an hour you perhaps feel 
better. At the end of two hours, if you 
are still in the game, you are doing very 
well; and at the end of three you begin 
to wonder how under this bleak aretic 
sun you have kept up so long; and finally 
you discover that anxiety as to your pow- 
ers of endurance has taken to itself wings 
and flown away. 

The one great trouble with deer-stalk- 
ing in that rough country, which for 
most of the year is under snow, is that 
there are neither trees nor vegetation of 
any kind, only miles upon miles of this 
broken rock, called, in teclinical parlance, 
débris, and hence there is little or nothing 
to serve ascover. Not infrequently one 
gets a glimpse, from the top of a ridge. of 
a couple of deer three or four miles away, 
but in order to still-hunt them it is neces- 
sary to walk some fifteen miles around 
and into the valley, and, as a rule, the 
deer catch sight of you, as you stand sil- 
houetted against the sky or framed by 
the white snow-fields, long before you are 
within a mile of them. 


al ce ee 
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One of the kindest, most thoughtful 
things that human being ever did for his 
own kind is what the Norske Touristfore- 
ning, or Norwegian Alpine Club, has done 
for hunters in building little wooden huts 
here and there in the Jotunheim of Nor- 
way, and in stowing them away in deep 
valleys out of the force of the arctic bliz- 
zards that play over the country every 
few days. Entering one of these huts in 
the evening—if we were lucky enough to 
come up with one—Vigdal acted as inter- 
preter between us and the one or two wo- 
men who, with their husbands, keep them 
open for three months in the year.  Sit- 
ting close by the fireplace, we were inva- 
riably furnished with the same meal. The 
first night at the hut on Lake Tyin, after 
we had worked northward into the Jotun- 
heim from Skogstad, they gave us boiled 
eggs to start with. Where eggs could 
come from in this land that would kill a 
hen in twenty-four hours was a profound 
mystery, until Vigdal informed us that 
the club had a custom of purchasing 
three thousand eggs in March and April, 
and distributing them among the huts at 
that time. It is conceivable, therefore, 


that these eggs eaten in September were 
approaching crabbed age, and yet they 
were the best part of the supper. 


With 
them came hand in hand seven kinds of 
cheese — goats’- milk cheese, cows’ - milk 
cheese, brown, white, blue cheese, hard 
cheese, soft cheese, and buttery cheese— 
until cheese became a word to excite 
wrath in our souls. The bread was un- 
leavened and hard. Butter there was 
none. Indeed, there was nothing else 
but raw dried salmon; and yet those huts 
became friends for which we developed 
sincere affection, and the food appeared 
wonderful in our eyes after twenty-four 
hours of fasting. 

Once, for example, after a hard morn- 
ing of stalking, this affection turned 
into longing in the bosom of at least 
one of that small party before we reached 
a hut. <A driving blizzardlike storm 
had dropped down upon us about three 
o'clock and shut out everything. Four 
hours went by, and we were still walking 
along in single file, treading carefully 
after each other, each jumping to the 
rock the one ahead had just left. We 
lad scarcely spoken for the last three 
hours. The storm was heavy in the 
mountains, and the sleet cut into our 
faces. Our course had been for a long 
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time by the side of a glacier stream, 
which, growing louder and louder as we 
went down the valley, had increased to 
such a pitch that no one thought of con- 
versation. 

Suddenly Vigdal stopped, and we came 
close together. It was time, he said. to 
make a crossing; for the end of the val 
ley we had been travelling along all the 
afternoon was near, and le knew that the 
stream crossed our track there. A half- 
hour was spent in trying to find a place, 
and then, without wasting more time, 
Vigdal stepped down the rocky bank and 
walked above his knees in glacier water. 
It was cold, terribly cold; but there was 
no other way of crossing, and we waded 
silently along, keeping our balance by 
thrusting the alpenstocks into the ground. 
On the other side a moment was lost in 
starting circulation again; and_ then, 
amidst rocks, ice, snow, and storm, the 
same monotonous step, the same silence, 
was resumed, and our little quartet went 
on, with heads bent against the wind, and 
a certain distaste for these Jotunheim 
boulevards and afternoon zephyrs grow- 
ing within us. 

The end of the valley was reached, the 
turn made, and the same slow, careful 
step continued into the new one. I had 
given up all thought of doing anything 
in life again but jump from one sharp 
bowlder to another, when, as we suddenly 
rounded a crag, Vigdal stopped again, and 
turning to the left, entered a door that 
seemed to go into the rock. It was a soli- 
tary saeter, or stone hut, standing in the 
lonely valley by itself, and quite differ- 
ent from the club huts we had already 
seen. Two hunters with their wives live 
here during the summer months, the men 
hunting reindeer and their wives keeping 
house. The hut consisted of a few feet of 
earth enclosed by a wall of stone, six feet 
thick, six feet high, and covered by a 
foot of earth laid upon boards. Inside a 
partition divided the space into two rooms, 
the one nearest the door for cows, dogs, 
and kettles, and the other, with the earth 
for a carpet, for cooking, eating, sleeping, 
and general living-apartment. 

Before the meal which was served us 
by the two quiet women was finished, 
their husbands entered, and sat down to 
their raw meats and cheeses without a 
word. They too had followed a deer all 
that day, and missed him when the dark- 
ness came on. 








CROSSING 


The room was now quite as full, not 
as comfort, but as square feet of space al- 
lowed; and supper being over, Vigdal 
asked us if we did not want to get off our 


wet clothes and go to bed. We glanced 
at the two women, but Vigdal did not 
seem to see anything unusual in their 
presence, and forthwith began to undress. 
He hung his outer clothing by the fire, 
and then got into one of the beds with 
his wet under-clothes on. Even the pres- 
ence of the two women could not force 
us to do this, and after looking inquiring- 
ly at our guide again, we gathered our- 
selves into a corner and prepared for 
bed, with some doubts as to the conven- 
tionalities of Norway. 

We might have spared ourselves the 
worry. The women took not the slight- 
est notice of us, but went on clearing 
away the supper and washing the dishes. 
When we were in bed they took our 
clothes and calmly hung them one by 


THE GLACIER STREAM. 


one in asemicircle before the fire. Whiethi- 
er the women were going to spend the 
night in the hut or not did not now seem 
so important an affair as the solution of 
where they were to sleep. But this was 
soon settled, when Vigdal, on being aux- 
iously questioned, said that they were go- 
ing a mile or two up the valley to anoth- 
er hut. And our wonder at Norwegian 
customs increased as we thought of the 
storm in full force outside, and the calm 
manner in which Vigdal had made us 
part agents in turning out these kindly 
hostesses. 

Vigdal and the two hunters, who were 
in the other bed, lit their pipes, and as 
they lay in a row they were soon engaged 
in a guttural discussion, just as the two 
women bade us a soft farvel and weut out 
into the storm. As the hunters pulled 
away, the smoke spread over the small 
room, and made all the objects within it 
dim and uncertain. The smouldering logs 
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added to tne effect, and by their light the 
sundry under-clothes strung across the 
The 
great round cheeses in the eaves, the raf- 
ters of the hut, the tin pans and kettles, 
all grew larger in the indistinet light, and 
we lay fascinated by the fanciful sight. 

The logs burned lower. The hunters’ 
voices grew indistinct in confidential talk, 
and the smoke gathered and rolled about 
the hut in slow waves that seemed to 
scoff at the whistling of the storm out- 
side. And with the distinct noise of a 
mountain stream sounding through the 
stone ‘vall and suggesting the comfort 
within, the little hut and its occupants 
sank into repose. 


room assumed grotesque shapes. 


III. 


We had been trudging along for two 
days after leaving Tyin, looking for tracks 
but failing to find any signs of deer, when, 
oue night at the Eidsbugaden hut, it was 
decided that the next day we should 


“THE HUNTER GOT UPON HIS HANDS 


AND KNEES 
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all skirt the head of Lake Bygden, nea 
which the hut stood, and that then Ha: 
burton and Vigdal should move eastwar 
and to the north, while the hunter an 
myself should keep further to the west 
both parties having in mind to meet tha 
night, either at the Gjendebéden hut o: 
further on at Spiterstiilen. This same 
silent hunter who took me in charge bore 
such a close resemblance to the Knight 
of Spain that I gave him that historic 
gentleman’s name, his own being quite 
unpronounceable to New England lips. 
And had I been the faithful Sancho Pan 
za himself, I could not have been led a 
more grotesque and lung-stirring dance. 
For from the time my Don Quixote start 
ed in the morning until we reached the 
end of the valley in question, three hours 
later, I had little to do but pray for strength 
and wind, and I did this so fervently and 
constantly that the souls of the rocks 
must have been moved and their hearts 
melted had they possessed any. 


oe ae AL, 
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AND STUDIED THE TRACKS.” 
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Suddenly, as we turned around the spur 
at the end of a valley, we came upon 
tracks that were like those of a small cow. 
The hunter got upon his hands and knees 
and studied them for some time, after 
which he stood up, turned to me, and held 
up four fingers, pointing with his left 
hand along the trail—and we trotted on 
across the snow after our four friends, 
who had evidently but a short time be 
fore passed that way. 

All was going well, when a stray cloud 
dropped down upon us and shut out ev- 
erything that was more than fifty yards 
distant. Quixote addressed himself vig- 
orously in Norwegian, and precipitately 
beat his head with his fist. 

I perceived the arrival of the cloud to 
be inopportune. 

A moment later the reason was evi- 
dent. We crossed more débris and came 
upon another field of snow. There were 
the tracks again, but they were sadly dif- 
ferent now. At first they were regular 
as before. A few yards on they became 
confused, and still further ahead the snow- 
field was well stamped down, and little 


holes had been dug here and there.  Fi- 
nally the four distinct trails stretched 
away into the fog in parallel lines, each 
footprint widely separated from those be- 
fore and behind it. 

Nothing could be clearer. The deer 
had scented us, paused to make sure, and 
then made off. And I knew enough to 
be sure that they would not stop in twen- 
ty miles. But that time I was mistaken, 
for a little further on we came upon the 
trail again, running up over a sharp pass 
into the next valley, and evidently quite 
fresh. It was necessary to cross the ridge, 
and no time was to be lost. The pass was 
not to be thought of, as the deer might 
be just over. Hence we began to scram- 
ble up the snow of the slope; then came 
a tough bit of climbing up the rocks, 
where the rope that these men always 
carry with them was put to use; and final 
ly, in something more than an hour, we 
were close to the top of a sharp ridge, 
perhaps half a mile above the pass over 
which the trail had disappeared. Quix- 
ote then pulled me down flat against the 
steep slope and crawled to the top him- 
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self. A look from him called me to his 
side by the same method of locomotion. 

On reaching the summit it turned out 
to be literally like a gabled roof. One 
could have bestridden it as women be- 
stride horses in Switzerland. There, far 
away, lay a big dry-dock valley in the 
bright sun. I could follow the tracks of 
the deer running from the pass through 
the ridge, down across the snow, and at 
last the field-glass covered a little stream, 
finding its level by a winding course 
through the bottom, with four deer stand- 
ing upon its bank drinking. 

They were a good three miles away, 
in an open valley that extended several 
miles in either direction, without a spur 
or crag that could serve as cover. There 
was nothing for us to do but to descend 
the steep rock and return to our valley, 
walking back the way we had just come 
and crossing behind the shoulder, trust- 
ing that we should find irregularities of 
ground in the bottom to conceal our ap- 
proach. 

It was getting toward the end of twi- 
light, four good hard-worked hours later, 
when we finally got into the valley of the 
deer. No cover of any kind was to be 


found, except such as the rocky bottom of 


the valley offered. Quixote began at 
once dodging about behind bowlders, 
crawling upon his stomach or on his 
hands and knees, and I followed in the 
same way, as we gradually worked down 
the stream towards the spot where we 
knew the deer had been earlier in the 
afternoon. 

We were within three-quarters of a 
mile of the spot when, straining my glass 
through the gloom, I made out the four 
animals standing on a bit of sand bar 
where a small grass grew. They could 
not be iess than four hundred yards away, 
but it was useless for us to try to get near- 
er, as the stream broadened just beyond 
us, and the sheltering bowlders receded 
on either side to the slopes. 

Without consulting Quixote—indeed, 
after pulling him down behind a bit of 
stone—I laid my rifle across a flat spot on 
the rock, set the range at four hundred 
yards, and took a long aim. It meant a 
good deal, did that same shot, and I did 
my best, but it was a fearful distance to 
fire in the dark. Out cracked the rifle 
finally, and away went four dark objects 
down the sand bar, into the stream, and 
on beyond the open space. The jump of 
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the nearer one, however, as he starte: 
showed that he was hit, and just as th: 
disappeared one dropped a little behi: 
the others. 

With a quick ery Quixote and I started 
down stream, across the bar,in pursuit. As 
we crossed where the deer had just stood | 
could have cursed our luck in coming upon 
them at so late an hour. In an instant 
however, Quixote grabbed me and point 
ed them out, still running over the débris 
down near the stream, and we kept on. 
One certainly was not gaining on us, at 
least so it seemed, for in a few moments 
the three were completely lost down the 
valley, but the fourth was still running, 
and just about holding his own. 

This particular run holds a somewhat 
important place in my small catalogue of 
experiences. The course could scarcely 
have been worse, for the whole valley was 
nothing more than a huge dump of rocks, 
and in the gloom, breathing hard as we 
were and tearing along at our highest 
speed, I constantly missed my footing and 
fellamong the rocks. Even Quixote went 
down several times, and once in particu- 
lar I feared I had a maimed man on my 
hands in this desolate land. He fell, and 
before I could change my direction I had 
literally jumped upon him, adding the 
force of my weight to crush his chest on 
the stones beneath. As I got up he 
groaned, and rolled over on his back 
with his eyes shut; but the hardy life in 
him, and the chance that led me to knock 
the wind instead of the bones out of him, 
saved his and my peace of mind, to say 
nothing of lives. 

As soon as I could get him up we 
looked for the deer. There he was, still 
scrambling along, but far ahead. Again 
the chase began. Now it seemed as if we 
gained. Again we lost sight of him alto- 
gether. Finally, with a big lump of vexa- 
tion and regret in my throat, I was about 
forced to the realization that darkness 
was here and the jig was up, when Quix 
ote began to jabber in his extraordinary 
lingo, and I saw that the deer had fallen 
among the rocks. We both leaped aliead 
over the bowlders, and before he could re- 
cover his feet we had gained materially 
on him. It was now only a question of 
his strength and ours, with the twilight 
still in the race. How long we ran and 
jumped no one could tell, least of all the 
three most concerned, but I remember 
dropping upon a rock at last, and holding 
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my rifle with a shaking fist, as I uttered 
inarticulate supplications, and pulled trig- 
ger on that dark spot swaying along 
ahead. Then I shut my eyes, and lay 
there waiting. 

Any one who has hunted will appreci- 
ate the secret thoughts and feelings of 
their winded companion in the craft when 
he heard the joyous shout of the Norwe- 
gian which told,in any and all languages 
upon the earth, that a valiant deer was 
dying. 

IV. 

Six or eight days more, with two long 
still-hunts, but no success in getting near 
more game, and we made the Spiterstiilen 
hut. There, in back of the great mon- 
arch of Norway, the Galdhépiggen, Har- 
burton by some unforeseen luck got one, 
but he was so insufferably calm and self- 
possessed in his description of the hunt 
that I never could listen to the whole of 
it. But those two big graceful heads 
meant a good deal on a certain night at 
Spiterstiilen, as we sat by the fire looking 
aut them, thinking of what they had cost 
us, and what joy the search after them 
and the journeying thitherward had been 
to us. 


And so our hunt was done. We hada 
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day or two of climbing, and then before 
we could realize it we were at Aardal, on 
the big Sogne Fjord, just in time to catch 
a fortnightly steamer for somewhere, 
which would put us on board a weekly 
steamer for somewhere else, which in 
turn would bring us to the Atlantie in 
season to reach New York on some par- 
ticular day that really was of no impor- 
tance at all. 

You will say that this was not much of 
ahunt, and perhaps that is quite true. 
We did not load a steamer with antlers. 
We did not make any great shots. But 
the experience was quite sufficient unto 
itself and unto us, so that perhaps the 
getting of much game is not everything, 
but, as Mr. Bain would say, the emotion 
of pursuit is the important detail. At all 
events we had obtained a general suffi- 
ciency of pursuit, and we had more than 
a sufficiency of trouble and nuisance in 
getting the antlers home; and finally our 
pointless wanderings among the homes 
of the musty old Jotuns had taught us 
much optimism, and given us the oppor- 
tunity of the friendship of Johannes Vig- 
dal, schoolmaster of Solvorn in the Sogne 
Fjord, and climber of sundry snow- 
capped peaks in the Jotunheim. 


JOV nN. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


IV. 


How we came home to Crowlin and got word of our 
enemies.—How the net closed in upon us.—How 
Father O’Rourke kept the Black Pass.—Of the 
Passing of the Prince.—How the Day of Reckon- 
ing came. 


Ww* in company with my kinsmen, 
pushed our way rapidly towards 
Knoidart. Although it had long been 
plain to us both—for Father O'Rourke 
had picked up no mean bit of soldiering 
in his campaigning—that any stand was 
out of the question; for the cordon was 
every day tightening round Lochiel, and, 
worse than this, some of the principals, 
like Lovat, were disheartened, and only 
anxious to make their peace on any terms. 
Murray, who was to some extent the rep- 
resentative of the Prince, was badly fright- 
ened, and most of the Highlanders were 
wearying to return home. This was all 
patent to us both, I say, and yet we could 
not help feeling a sense of dejection with 


the others, most of whom knew no reason 
whatever for anything they did, beyond 
they were ordered to it by their chiefs. 

But there is nothing like a spice of dan- 
ger to cheer up a lagging spirit, and for 
the first twelve hours we had enough and 
to spare; but, being able to scatter on any 
approach, we had an advantage over what 
troops we met, and were not slow to avail 
ourselves of our opportunities. 

‘Faith, [ve not done so much run- 
ning away since I was at school,” Father 
O'Rourke declared ; and, indeed, to see 
him, one would swear he had the heart of 
a schoolboy in him still. 


But we were soon beyond actual dan- 
ger, and now made our way openly 
enough, until one evening we stood on 
the highway, and before us I pointed out 
to Father O'Rourke the chimneys of 
Crowlin, my father’s house, which I had 
left as a boy of twelve, six years before. 








** THERE! 


Eighteen may not seem a great age to 
my reader, and does not to me to-day, 
when I can cap it with fifty years and 
more, but on that June day, in the year 
46, when I stood and knocked the dust of 
the road off my shoes, I felt like a man 
who had spent a lifetime away from all 
he had known as a boy, and my heart 
grew so big within me I could hardly say 
the words: ‘*There! That is Crowlin.” 

‘Ay, Giovannini, and the man is 
blessed who ‘Crowlin’ to come 
back to,” Father O'Rourke said, laying 
his hand on my shoulder. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that, father! ‘tis a 
poor place enough,” I answered, for fear 
he should think I was vaunting it. 

‘*Nor did I mean that, either, Giovan- 
nini,” he said, smiling; ‘but let us be 
going.” 

So on we went, each familiar object 
breaking down tlhe first feeling of separa- 
tion, until the years between vanished be- 
fore a voice saying within, ‘‘I saw you 
yesterday, I saw you yesterday,” as we 
passed the big rock by the bend of the 
road, and followed the little path with 
the same turns across the fields and over 
the brook with the same brown water run- 
ning between the same stepping-stones. 
‘** You crossed o’er yesterday, you crossed 
o'er yesterday,” it seemed to say,and so 
on until the dogs rushed out barking at 
us from the house itself. 

‘*Go in first, lad, go in; I'll stay and 
make friends with the collies,” said Fa- 
ther O'Rourke, seating himself, and I left 
lim, 


has a 


I found my father sadly changed, much 
more so than I had gathered from the 


THAT IS CROWLIN!” 


news I had received; indeed, it was easy 
to see that his disease was fast nearing its 
end. He was greatly brightened by my 
return, and Father 
O'Rourke, the more so when he learned 
his true character, and they took to each 
other at once. 

When I saw the great bare house, all 
the more forlorn for the lot of rantipole 
boys and girls, children of my poor uncle 
Seottos, wanting the feeling of home that 
somehow seems absent without a woman 
about, for my sister Margaret was the 
same as adopted by Lady Jane Drum- 
mond, and my poor father waiting his end 


heartily welcomed 


among his books, alone, year in and year 
out, I first realized something of what my 
absence had meant to him, and of the 
effort it had cost him to send me away. 

It was decided we should remain where 
we were for the present, until something 
definite was heard from the Prince that 
might lead to further action. As it would 
only have courted danger, which I hold 
a man has no right to do, we put off our 
uniforms, and soon were transformed by 
the Highland dress. 

To me it was nothing, this change to a 
kilt and iny own short hair, replacing the 
bag-wig with a blue bonnet; but Father 
O'Rourke would fain have returned to 
the cassock he had left behind him on 
board the Swallow, and was most uncom- 
fortable for many days until he learned 
to manage his kilt ** with decency, if not 
with grace,” as he said himself. 

Oh, Isaiah! Isaiah!” he groaned, ‘* lit- 
tle did I dream you were preaching at me 
when you commanded ‘Uncover thy 
locks, make bare the leg’ (Discooperi hu- 
merum, revela crura), and lhe would pre- 
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tend to cover up his great knees with his 
short kilt, to the delight of the children, 
who were hail-fellow-well-met with him 
from near the hour of his arrival. 

Many was the pleasant talk he had 
with my father, who revived all his mem- 
ories of Rome and the College he so loved 
in the Via delle Quattro Fontane. With 
him he stopped all his tomfooleries, and I 
Was surprised to see what excellent rea- 
son he would discourse, and take pleasure 
in it, too. But it must not be supposed 
he only amused himself and my father, 
for more than one weary journey did he 
take into the hills to minister to some 
wounded unfortunate needing spiritual 
consolation, and **Sagairt an t-saighdeir” 
(The Soldier Priest), was soon known and 
demanded far and near, and no request 
ever met with a refusal, no matter what 
danger might threaten. 

I may mention it was now the com- 
mon people began to speak of me as 
** Spanish Jolin,” a name that has stuck 
fast to the present. Indeed such names 
serve a purpose useful enough where a 
whole country-side may have but one fam- 
ily name, and I can assure you the Mce- 
Donells never wanted for Johns. There 
were ‘‘ Red Jobns,” and ** Black Johns,” 
and *‘ Fair Johns,” and ‘*‘ Big Johns,” and 
Johns of every size and color and de- 
formity. Had they known a little more 
geographically they might have come 
nearer the mark, but it is not for me to 
quarrel with the name they saw fit to 
fasten upon me, as most of them knew as 
little difference between Spain and Italy 
as they did between Mesopotamia and 
Timbuctoo. ; 

The soldiers were about at times, and 
more than once we had to take to the 
heather and lie skulking for days to- 
gether in the hills; but no harm came to 
Crowlin, though many were the tales we 
heard of cruelty and destroying. Indeed, 
I thought but little of the ravages com- 
mitted, though they have been made 
much of since, for many a mile of coun- 
try had I helped to lay waste, and that a 
country like to the Garden of Eden com- 
pared with this tangle of heath and hill; it 
was only the fortune of war; and after all, 
there was many a one who lived on with- 
out being disturbed who was always ready 
to lend a hand to those less fortunate. 


Early in June we heard news of the 
capture of old Lord Lovat in Loch Morar, 


and before the end of the month that 
Mr. Murray had also fallen into the hands 
of the government; and about this time. 
too, we began to hear ugly reports of one 
Allan MeDonald Knock of Sleat in the 
Isle of Skye, who, though a cousin of our 
own, was said to be at the head of the 
informers and spies; and from the de- 
scription we suspected that Creach was 
his coadjutor. 

Notwithstanding this news, upon hear- 
ing the Prince would most likely be in 
Skye, Father O'Rourke and I determined, 
about the -beginning of July, we woula 
take our way thither to volunteer our 
services, and accordingly took leave of my 
father. He was most willing we should 
go, and never complained of our leav- 
ing, although we could see he was daily 
drawing near the end. But he was anx- 
ious about our apprehension, as many had 
been taken of late. Major Ferguson had 
laid waste the lands of Barisdale, and 
among others my cousin Coll Barisdale’s 
fine house, Traigh, was burned to the 
ground, This my father felt keenly, and 
felt, too, that the next blow might fall 
even nearer home. 

So we crossed over, intending to make 
for Trotternish on Lord McDonald's es- 
tate, but heard news soon after landing 
that the Prince had gone on, probably to 
the mainland. 

However, we kept on, and after spend- 
ing the first night with Rory McDonald 
of Fortymenruck, pushed as far as Por- 
tree, as I thought Father O’Rourke might 
as well see the principal place in the 
island. 

There we went into a tavern to obtain 
refreshment after our march of twenty 
miles, and desired the landlord to fetch 
us something to drink. Upon this he in- 
formed us there were some gentlemen in 
the next room who would like to have the 
pleasure of our company if we thought 
proper to indulge them. I inquired their 
names, and on hearing them, desired him 
to present our compliments, and that we 
would join their party. 

In the next room we found nine or ten 
gentlemen; some of them I knew, and 
others I had heard of, and after partaking 
of what they had, I called for more liquor, 
to our account. 

While the landlord was preparing this, 
the door opened, and who should appear 
on the threshold but Captain Creach. At 
the sight of us, his white face turned even 
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a shade paler; however, I could not but 
admire the address with which he re- 
covered himself, and the perfect assur- 
ance with which he entered, greeting 
the company, who all evidently knew 
him, calling him Graeme, as usual. 

My first impulse was to seize him and 
denounce him before them all, but Fa- 
ther O’Rourke’s hand was on my knee 
under the table, and I reflected my mis- 
sion from the Duke not being yet at an 
end, I was still bound in my word; so 
I managed to conceal my feelings, and 
when he was introduced I bowed as if 
I had never seen him before, which he 
returned as collected as a tax-gatherer. 

What I had called for now came in, 
but I noticed Creach did no more than 
touch his lips to his glass, upon which 
one of the company rallied him, and I 
heard him say he did not choose to 
drink more. 

‘* Why is that, sir?” I said, pretend- 
ing to be somewhat gone in liquor. 

‘*T try to avoid giving offence,” said 
he, very pointedly, ‘‘and sometimes if 
I am warmed with liquor I am apt to 
blunder out something which might 
not please.” 

‘*Oh, I am not particular as to my 


company, Mr. Creach,” I said, hoping 
he might take me up on the name, but 


he made no move. I am a peaceable 
man myself, and promise you not to 
take offence at anything, provided you 
apologize immediately afterwards. Now 
here’s a health I cannot let pass—to my 
host of last night, Rory McDonald, For- 
tymenruck.” 

He drank with the rest. 

I began again at once: 

‘*Here’s to the Prince and his better 
fortunes, and a curse on any one who 
plays him false.” 

He drank this too. 

I was thinking out something more 
pointed, when he stopped me by asking 
why I did not propose the health of my 
cousin, Allan McDonald, Knock. 

Here was an opening as good as anoth- 
er, and I took it. 

‘*Ts he a friend of yours?” 

“* He is, sir.” 

**Then, sir, I do not drink to him, be- 
cause he lies under grave imputations.” 

‘‘And pray, sir, what may they be?” 
he asked. 

**Oh, I only have them from hearsay,” 
I said, drawing him on. 


‘*MANY WAS THE TALK HE HAD WITH MY FATHER.” 


‘*And what do you hear?” 

‘Only that he’s a coward and an in- 
former, and, of course, a scoundrel whose 
health any gentleman would refuse to 
drink,” I answered, mighty cool. 

“What!” he said, ‘‘do you really be- 
lieve him a coward?” 

‘*That is his general character.” 

‘*Then,” said he, ‘‘if you will send 
him a challenge I will bear it, and if he 
will not fight you, I will.” 

‘*Oh, do not trouble yourself. If you 
are anxious for fighting you have a sword 
by your side, and so have I. Why lose 
any time? Out with it at once, and I will 
give you all the fighting you can stomach 
between this and doomsday !” and I made 
as if I would rise. 

As a matter of fact, I would not then 
have fought with the reptile for worlds, 
but since I could not lay hands on him, 
it was some little satisfaction to outface 
him before his company, and I made no 
objections when the others interfered, but 
only thought that Mr. Creach had added 
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a long bit to his reckoning when he asked 
me to drink to the health of Allan Knock 


in the inn at Portree. 


We felt that Skye was not the safest 
place for us after my brush with Creach, 
for with such a creature in leash with 
Allan Knock, no decent man’s liberty was 
worth a rush in days when a whisper was 
sufficient to secure his arrest; so we made 
our trip a short one, and returned to the 
mainland. 


We and all felt relieved that the Prince 
had returned from the islands, whither 
he had gone much against the wishes of 
his best friends, and his escape might 
have been effected long since had he not 
taken wrong advice from tliose who knew 
nothing of the country. And if I may 
criticise (without blame, however), his 
Royal Highness, perhaps from too great 
an openness in his own temperament, was 
not adiscerning judge of those about him, 
many of whom were men of no character 
whatever; and to-day I can see the truth 
of Father O'Rourke's words which I had 
resented so hotly in Rome. 

But such advantage as he gained from 
being amongst his friends was, in a mea- 
sure, balanced by the nearness of his ene- 
mies, and he was obliged to lie exceeding 
close, and at times ran narrow chances of 
capture. This was the more evident as 
but few now knew his whereabouts, 
while on the islands his movements were 
known so wide that at times I have been 
tempted to think it was possible the Eng- 
lish were not really anxious for his cap- 
ture. Indeed, I cannot think what they 
would have done with him had he fallen 
into their hands. To execute him would 
have been an impossibility; for we felt 
such a murder as that of King Charles 
was something the civilized world would 
never see again, and the horrid crimes of 
the French in these last days were as 
yet undreamed of; while to imprison 
him would have been to place him on 
the highest possible pinnacle of martyr- 
dom, the last thing his enemies could de- 
sire. 


Be this as it may, we found the activity 
of the troops was greatly increased, and it 
was only with the greatest caution we 
could visit Crowlin; so we kept moving 
about the country, seldom passing two 
nights in the same place, but keeping as 
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near the coast as possible, to be on the 
outlook for friendly ships. 

We soon had evidence, too, that Creach 
was at work; for even before we left 
Skye it was clear we were being spied 
upon, and now it was only the scarcity 
of troops which prevented him and Allan 
Knock from carrying out their private re- 
venge. We were dogged night and day, 
and knew an attempt would be made upon 
us the moment the necessary men could 
be spared for such service. 

It was on the Ist of September that we 
got news of a vessel off the coast, near 
Loch Carron, where we were then hiding 
on a property which belonged to our fam- 
ily, and we forthwith sent word to Glen- 
aladale, Alexander McDonald, who had 
just left the Prince in charge of Cluny 
Macpherson among tlhe hills, that all was 
ready. We made a night visit to Crow 
lin, and bade good-by to my father, whom 
I never expected to see again on earth; 
while over the sleeping children Father 
O’Rourke said a prayer in Irish and left 
his blessing on the house. We slipped 
out into the night again, and made our 
way to the coast, to find the vessel had 
gone out to sea, but had signalled she 
would stand in again after dark the next 
day. 

This we spent most anxiously among 
the hills. We knew we were watched in 
every movement, and an attempt would 
be made to prevent our embarking, if pos- 
sible; and, to add to our anxiety, word 
was brought from Glenaladale that he 
had no knowledge of where the Prince 
was, as Cluny had moved away from the 
hiding-place he last knew of, but that we 
were all to be aboard and lay to until the 
last possible hour in the morning, and 
then, if he did not appear, to sail without 
him, and any other vessel spoken was to 
be instructed to stand in further to the 
south, near Arisoig, so he might prepare 
and get word into the hills in time. 

Shortly before midnight we saw the 
signal of a red light low on the water 
shown twice for a moment, and made our 
way to the beach, where the boats met us; 
and we embarked without molestation. 
We found her to be the Alerte privateer, 
and her captain fully prepared to run any 
reasonable risk to bring off the Prince. 
We met a numerous company of gentle- 
men and some ladies on board, who had 
been picked up at different points along 
the coast, and together we watched in the 











‘‘WE SAW HER AS SHE STOOD ON HER WAY TOWARDS FRANCE AND SAFETY.” 


greatest anxiety for some signal from the 
shore; but our hopes vanished as the dawn 
grew stronger in the east, until we could 
not justify a longer delay, and made 
ready to return in our boat, which we had 
kept alongside. Such was their devotion 
that some, when they heard of our reso- 
lution, were only deterred from joining 
us by my assurance that I was charged 
with a special commission by the Duke, 
and their presence would only endanger 
the safety of the Prince as well as our 
own; on this they allowed us to depart, 
with many a prayer both in Gaelic and 
English. With dull anger in our hearts 
we climbed the hills, eying all the cover 
whence we knew false eyes were follow- 
ing us; but not a bush moved, nor was 
there a sound as we lay on the hill-top 
and saw the sun redden the sails of the 
privateer as she stood on her way towards 
France and safety, when we once more 
resumed our wanderings. 


Our first thought was to get back to 
Crowlin, for now the Prince had failed 
to appear, we held our duty was to my fa- 
ther until another opportunity offered. 

We were quite unable to approach the 
house by dayliglit, as it lay in the hollow, 
well open to observation; and when we at 
last made our way down and entered, we 
were shocked at the change that had taken 
place in my father’s condition. 

‘*Tt was a kind Providence that led us 
back, Giovannini,” said Father O'Rourke, 
as we knelt beside the plainly dying man, 
‘* for these hours will mean much to him, 
and to you afterwards.” 

When my father recovered from the 
shock of seeing us, it was with the great- 
est thankfulness I saw Father O’ Rourke 


go in tohim alone; and when he appeared 
again his face was that of the holy man 
he was. 

‘* Now, Giovannini,” 
going to your cousin” — this was Dr. 
McDonald of Kylles—‘‘ for I have done 
all in my power for your father. He 
wants you now, my son; and he wants, 
too, such relief as the doctor perhaps may 
give him.” 

‘** But, father,” I said, ‘* that is impossi- 
ble; you do not know the road over the 
hills well enough, and the country is 
alive with troops. 

‘*Nonsense!” he 
laugh. 
night as this. Let me take Neil with 
me, and we will be back before day- 
break.” 


he said, ‘‘I am 


You can never pass.” 


said, with a short 


‘**T can pass anything on such a 


Knowing that argument was useless, I 
sent for Neil, as good and safe a man as 
there was in the country, and who spoke 
English perfectly, gave him his directions 
to go by the Ghlach Dubh (the Black 
Pass), saw they both were well armed and 
supplied with cakes and whiskey, bade 
them God-speed, and then turned back 
into the dark house. 


The poor little ones, soon to be father- 
less, were sleeping quietly, knowing no- 
thing of the great sorrow creeping over 
them, and I passed on into the chamber of 
death, sending old Christie, the servant, 
to keep her lonely watch in the kitchen. 

That last night alone with my father is 
as distinct to me to-day as if it were yes 
terday; it is full of things that are sacred 
—too sacred for me to be written about 

and at the change of the night into day 
I closed my father’s eyes and prayed over 
his remains in peace. 
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When I could, I rose, and calling Cliris- 
tie, opened the door softly and stole out 
into the cool, clearing morning air. It 
was so still that a great peace was over 
everything, and only the cheep of distant 
birds came to me; but soon I made out a 
moving figure on the’ hill-side, and re- 
membering Father O'Rourke with a start, 
I set off and hurried to meet him. But 
as I drew nearer J] could make out it was 
Neil alone, and hurried forward much 
alarmed, and as I saw him better my 
fears grew. 

He was running at his best, without his 
plaid or bonnet, and when we met, all he 
could gasp out was: ‘‘Oh! the Soldier 
Priest! the Soldier Priest!” 

‘*Stop, man!’ I said, sternly. ‘‘ Neil! 
Neil! What new trouble do you bring?” 

‘* He is dead!” he eried, with a groan. 
**No, not dead—God forgive me!—but 
dying there alone, and him the finest 
swordsman I ever stood beside.” 

‘*Come,” I said, and he turned with 
me; and as we went he gave out his story 
in gasps. 

**The doctor was not at home. Skulk- 
ingin the hills again. We left our mes- 
sage and started back. Just at the top 
of the Black Pass they met us. And we 
never thinking of them at all! An officer 
and six men. We were too quick for 
them, though, and had our swords out and 
our backs to the hill-side before they could 
stop us. They called to him to surrender, 
taking him to be you. ‘Come, come, 
Mr. McDonell,’ says the officer, ‘ give up 
your sword like a gentleman.’ And oh, 
Master Jolin! with his death before him, 
he laughed. And what do you think 
were the words he said? ‘Sir,’ says he, 
‘I never knew a McDonell yet who 
could give up his sword like a gentle- 
man!’ And then he warned him to be 
off and leave such work to the likes of 
Allan Knock and Creach, and the hot 
words flew back and forth between them 
till we were all at it together. He ran the 
officer through as cool as if he was at 
practice; he put two others down, and we 
were making grand play, when there was 
a flash,and down he went, shot like a 
dog! ‘Neil! Neil!’ he shouted, ‘ go, for 
the love of God!’ And I broke through 
and rolled over the side of the cliff, but 
by God's help I caught and held myself 
just when I thought I was lost. And I 
held there while they crawled to the edge 
and threw a torch down and made sure 


I had gone with the stones that rolled 
till they struck the black water below, 
and until I heard them gather up their 
wounded and tramp. Then I climbed to 
the top again, and left him only when I 
found he was still breathing, and remem- 
bered he meant I was to carry his mes- 
sage to you. Oh, Master Jolin, never, 
never did man fight better, and you may 
comfort your heart with the name he 
made for you this night!” 

I could see it all clearly—that scoundrel 
Allan Knock, set on by Creach, had been 
on our track ever since we left Skye, and 
knowing of our return from the ship 
through his spies, had thought to have 
taken me or both of us at Crowlin; the 
rest was plain from Neil’s story, and it 
was only through the mistake of the 
English captain that my father had closed 
his eyes in my arms. 

By the goodness of God I found my 
heart's friend still alive, though wound- 
ed so that at the first sight I saw even 
to raise him meant a quicker death. The 
moment I knelt beside him he opened his 
eyes. ‘‘ Ah, Giovannini, my son,” he said, 
in a voice surprisingly strong, ‘Sit was a 
grand fight!’ And then, after a moment, 
‘It was a pretty fight until they put an 
end to it with their shooting. But, poor 
creatures, I drove them to it. They 
couldn’t get in at me in any other way.” 

“Oh, father,” I cried, ‘‘ why didn't 
you tell them who you were ?” 

‘*T’ve been borrowing namesall along,” 
he said, drowsily. ‘* Tell Lynch I kept his. 
I didn’t make a bad use of yours,” he 
said, very slowly, and seemed to doze. 
We raised his head more and covered 
him with the plaids. Ina little while he 
woke up quite clear, 

‘*Giovannini, lad, what of things at 
home ?” 

I told him, and he uttered a short 
prayer to himself, and then went on: 
‘**T am thankful I have neither kith nor 
kin, and not a soul to give a thought to 
my going to-night, save yourself. But 
that is much, is dear to me. Whatclaim 
has a wandering priest save on his God? 
And your being with me is the excess of 
His goodness. Now don't be fretting 
about the way my end has come. It was 
as much God’s work to bar the door by 
my sword and keep the father in peace 
in the arms of his son, as to stand beside 
His altar.” 

And then the drowsiness began to steal 
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on him again; but he roused himself to 
say, as if in answer to my 
**Courage, lad, courage! the sun has not 
gone because a rush-light is snuffed out.” 
It was a long time before he spoke again, 
and then it was in the same quiet voice: 

“Tis a strange pass to come to a man 
who a few years ago thought of nothing 
more dangerous than the sunny side of a 
street. But, do you know, I always be- 
lieved I had a bit of the soldier in me. 
Many a time have my fingers itched fora 
sword-hilt when I thought I might have 
done more than praying, and now it has 
been given to me and I have done it well. 
I can say with St. Paul, ‘I have fought 
a good fight’ (Bonum certamen certavi).” 
And these were the last words that brave 
heart said on earth. 

We bore him home to Crowlin on our 
shoulders, and laid him and my father 


sorrow, 
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side by side in the one grave, where my 
tears and those of the children fell on 
both alike. 


3roken as I was in every way, I had to 
think and act, for the 
were before me. 


necessities 
So after seeing my un- 
cles Allan and Alexander, the nearest re- 
lations left to the children, and making 
some provision for their safety, I returned 
again to the coast near Loch Carron, for 
I could now move with greater freedom 
until such time as the real facts of my 
supposed death at the Black Pass might 
come to light. 

Not more than ten days went by before 
IT had news of two ships hanging off the 
land,and I arranged to board them should 
they come close enough to signal. This 
thev did, and I found them to be the 
Princesse de Conti and L’ Hereux, from 
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St. Maloes, under command of Colonel 
Warren of Dillon’s regiment, expressly 
come, and determifed to carry the Prince 
back with him at all hazard 

I told him of our disappointment of 
the Alerte, and in accordance with the 
instructions from Glenaladale, we stood 
south for Arisoig, and I was put on shore 
near Loch-na-Neugh. I found Glenala- 
dale without difficulty, but, to our uneasi- 
ness, there was still the same uncertainty 
about the Prince, and at first the search 
brought no result; but by chance he got 
the information necessary, and the joyful 
news of the vessel’s arrival was carried 
with all haste to the Wanderer. 

It was late at night—the night of the 
19th of September— when he came to Bor- 
odale, where a numerous company that 
had gathered awaited him. He was ac- 
companied by Lochiel, now nearly recov- 
ered, his brother the doctor, and others, 
but my heart was sore when I heard of 
the condition he was in, although far bet- 
ter than what he had known for months. 


However, Glenaladale said he was in grand 
health and spirits,and clean linen, a tai 
lor, and a barber would soon change him 
into as gallant a looking gentleman as 
ever stepped in the Three Kingdoms. 

I could not go near the house, and 
begged Glenaladale not to mention my 
name to the Prince until they sailed, and 
then only that the Duke might know | 
had at least kept my promise not to leave 
Scotland while he was in danger. My 
trouble was too heavy upon me for the 
drinking of healths, and I had no heart 
for the framing of encouragements. 

From where I sat I could see the light 
ed windows of the house darken as figures 
crossed them. I could even catch faint 
snatches of song, and had some envy in 
my heart for those who could so rejoice 
when behind them was ruin and before 
only the uncertain safety of the ships 
which I could faintly make out against 
the dark waters of the loch. As for me, 
the whole world seemed closing down in 
the darkness, and I could see no cheer 
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and no light beyond. My thoughts were 
the formless thoughts of a hopeless man, 
and they were my only companions till 
the dawn broke and the embarkation 
began. 

Then my broken thoughts took shape. 
What place had lamong these men? They 

ad fought, and if they had lost, had lost 
vallantly without reproach, and were still 
about their leader, while I had never even 
drawn my sword for the cause I loved as 
truly as any of them all, and my efforts 
had only ended in failure in every par- 
ticular. I was a broken man, and the 
best friend I had in the world was lying, 
murdered for my sake, iu his unconse- 
erated grave at Crowlin. 

Those were the blackest hours that ever 
had come to me, and I would not wish 
my worst enemy to pass through the like. 


I counted over one hundred who passed 
to the ships, until the Prince, Lochiel, 
and their immediate following appeared. 
Then I rose and stood bareheaded, and I 
remember it was in the Gaelic my mother 
had taught me that the words came when 
I prayed aloud for his safety. 

Poor ill-fated bonnie, bonnie Prince 
Charlie! All the gallantry, all the forti- 
tude, all the sensibility with which God 
Almighty ever dowered a human creature 
had been shown forth by him from the 
hour that his misfortune came upon him, 
in a measure that redeemed his former 
faults and should blot out all that fol- 
lowed the day he sailed from Loch-na- 
Neugh. 

Bareheaded I stood and watched L’He- 
reux and the’ Princesse de Conti get un- 
der way, until I could not bear to look 
on them longer, and threw myself face 
downward amid the heather. 

At length sleep came te me, and when 
[ awoke the quiet of the night was again 
about me, and I rose and took my way 
alone. 


L now settled myself at Loch Carron, 
where I believed myself safe from obser- 
vation; but by one of those chances which 
cannot be foreseen,I was arrested through 
the instrumentality of Creach, and im- 
prisoned in Fort William. However, I 
suffered little save from the long confine- 
ment, which lasted over four months, 
when, by the exertions of my friends, and 
chiefly Lady Jane Drummond, who had 
much influence, I was released. 

Vou. XCVI.—No. 571.—15 


I then returned to Knoidart, but short- 
ly after, hearing that Allan Knock was at 
Glenelg, I took Neil and Dunean his half- 
brother, and started for that place. 

Things fell out better than I had ex- 
pected, for, by what I have always held 
to be a direct Providence, no less an en- 
emy than Creach himself was delivered 
into my hands when I least looked for it. 

I was on my way to Glenelg, I say, to 
meet with Knock, and never thought to 
meet with the greater villain Creach in 
the country, as I knew he must be aware 
of my release, and that he would not be 
safe within my reach. But, by what I am 
not impious enough to name a chance, 
when in the house of one of our own peo- 
ple I heard of him being in the neighbor- 
hood, and lay wait in a place safe from 
interruption or observation, by which I 
knew he must pass. 

When he and his three men came up, 
we rose, and planting ourselves in the way, 
called a halt. 

I have spoken before of his address, and 
even now it did not fail him, for I could 
mark no sign of even surprise on his white 
face; he might have come to a rendezvous, 
for all he showed. 

I spoke at once to his men in Gaelic, 
who held themselves ready for attack the 
moment we appeared. 

‘*Skye men! I am a McDonell of Glen- 
garry. Iand mine have no quarrel with 
you, but this gentleman and I havea mat- 
ter of blood between us. Take no part in 
it, then, for it is no affair of yours, and it 
will not be stayed in any case.” 

Then, either because they had small 
stomach for useless fighting, or, what is 
the more likely, they saw it was a private 
matter and did not touch their honor, 
they drew to one side in silence, with Neil 
and Duncan. 

Creach understood what I was at, and 
as I threw off my coat and vest, he did 
the like. 

A fierce joy was rising in me. 

‘*Come, sir!” I said, and he fell into 
position. 

He was a good swordsman enough, but 
my wrist was of iron and my heart of fire, 
and the tinkle and grate of the steel were 
like music to my ear. 

He was fighting for time, waiting to 
see my play, and parried with great judg- 
ment; but at last I reached in at him and 
touched him above the right breast. 

‘‘That is for Aquapendente!” I cried, 
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in exultation, as I saw the stain grow and 
redden on his shirt. 

In a littse I touched him again, on the 
opposite side. ‘* That is for Rome!” And 
I was completely master of myself, for 
now I held his life in my hands like a 
ball, to throw away when I pleased. 

He said not a word, but fought on with 
the same courage, but it was hopeless. 
Again I got at him just where I had 
planned, and shouted in my joy, ‘‘That 
is for Loch Broom!” 

Up to this time he had not shown the 
slightest sign of faltering; but now, in 
a sudden move backwards, he struck his 
heel sharply and staggered wide. I could 
have run him through with the greatest 
ease, but I was not ready for that as yet. 
He regained his feet, but, to my dismay 
and surprise, the shock had completely 
broken his courage, like a glass ‘that is 
shattered, and he fenced so wildly I with- 
held from attack, hoping he would recov- 
er. Instead of this he only grew worse. 
and, losing hope, I locked his sword, 
and with a sudden turn broke it short off. 
With a groan, the first sound he had ut- 
tered, he fell,and covered his face with his 
hands. 

I stood over him, and had he screamed 
or made a move to rise I would have end- 
ed it then and there. But I could not kill 
the creature grovelling there at my feet, 
awaiting his fate in mute terror, though 
for months I had longed for this moment 
above all things else in the world. 

‘Get up, you coward!” I said, but he 
made no move. Suddenly I threw my 
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" _ little doggie!” 

He looked up immediately, as if 
he understood the sympathetic remark, 
and trotted along a little closer to me. 

He had suddenly appeared at my side 
on the street, without seeming to come 


from anywhere. There he was, twink- 
ling his little feet and working his little 
legs, like the pedals of a double bieycle, 
in an effort to keep pace with my long 
stride. And after I spoke to him he 
looked up in an appealing way. 

He was not much of a dog. I suppose 
he would be called some kind of a span- 
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sword down, and, stepping towards him 
drew my dirk, at which he screamed ani 
prayed for mercy, with shrieks of terror 

‘* Have no fear, you dog! I am noi 
going to put murder on my soul for a 
wretch like you! But I will mark you 
so that you will be a byword amongst 
men for the rest of your days!” 

And thereupon I seized him, and, de 
spite his screams and struggles, with two 
clean sweeps I cut off his ears close to his 
head. 

Leaving him rolling on the ground, | 
called Neil and bade him bind up his 
wounds. Then placing his ears in my sil 
ver snuff-box, I threw it to him. ‘' Take 
these to your fellow-spy, and tell him 
whose hand did this. Tell him, too, that 
his own run much danger of a like fate 
if they hear aught he may ever be tempt- 
ed to repeat to the harm of me or mine.” 


My story is told. I did meet Allan 
Knock, and I did not cut off his ears, but 
I poured into them words that made him 
wish he had been born without. 


Because I have lived on into atime that 
has changed much from what I knew 
in those days, I have sometimes felt | 
should have killed Creach, instead of tak 
ing a revenge which may now be looked 
upon as barbarous. But those who know 
will understand, and those who do not, I 
must leave to their prejudice. I have 
tried to tell things as they were, without 
excuse. 

THE END. 


ACT OF CHARITY. 


DUDLEY WARNER. 


iel. He was perfectly black, except in 
the inside of his ears. One of them had 
got turned back, and that gave a queer 
look to that side of his head. He had no 
friend to tell him that his ear was neg- 
lected. His tail was not a speaking tail, 
or even a wagging tail; it was too short. 
A clean, wholesome little dog, what there 
was of him, not exactly forlorn, but lone 
some and friendless. As his tail did not 
serve him for expression, he had to de 
pend upon his eyes and pleasing face. 
‘*Poor little doggie!” I said again, and 
stooped down and patted his glossy back. 
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Upon that he writhed with pleasure, and 
sidling nearer to me, looked in my face, 
and said, as plainly as he could: 

‘You are such a big, kindly man, and 
so rich. I should like to go with you.” 

‘‘No, doggie,” I said, but not in a tone 
of reproof, *‘ Iam not rich—that is, I am 
not rich enough to keep a pack of 
hounds. But trot along and let us get 
acquainted.” 

He wore a slender leather strap for a 
collar, but there was no name on it and 
no number. That indicated that he was 
not registered, and that there was no tax 
on him. Not to be taxed at all is better 
than being taxed without representation. 
In many places the dog-tax goes for 
some educational purpose, in which the 
dog has no share. I was delighted to find 
something in this country that was not 
taxed. I wear a collar also, without a 
number, but Iam taxed all the same, and 
should be without a collar. All our 
necks are in the tax collar. Evidently a 
déclassé dog, a waif on the world. I 
began to feel great sympathy for him, 
which he perceived at once; and I re- 
solved upon an act of charity to the 
friendless, which he did not seem to re- 
sent. 

He was nota mussy dog. He did not 
get under my feet and bother me that 
way, but just trotted along, looking up 
from time to time with a friendly glance, 
as if he wanted to be my comrade. I 
cannot say that his wistful look did not 
declare that he was hungry. But his 
manner showed that he was a gentle, 
self-respecting dog. If dogs could change 
their skin at will, I should have thought 
he was in mourning, and that he had 
just come from the funeral of his only 
friend. This may have been a mere 
faney; but he acted as if he had had a 
friend and lost him, or her, and that he 
had been accustomed to receive and give 
affection. This made his situation all the 
more pitiful, and made the effort of the 
little fellow to keep up with me and to 
get on good terms almost pathetic. I 
thought at first that this might be only a 
chance acquaintance, a sort of temporary 
dog fancy. But no. As we passed in- 
tersecting street after street he did not 
turn away, but kept dodging along, and 
stuck as close to me asif we were already 
partners for life. And so he went home 
with me. 

I never saw a dog so glad to get home. 


His little body wiggled all over with 
pleasure. In five minutes of darting 
about and getting the hang of things by 
the use of his nose he knew the house as 
well asI did. I took him into the kitchen 
and Ellen fed him royally. From his 
eagerness I judged that he had had no 
breakfast, no lunch, and probably no 
dinner the day before. But he won the 
heart of the maid at once. ‘When he 
had eaten and shown his gratitude to her, 
he came out upon the piazza where I was 
sitting, jumped up on the*lounge beside 
me, and looked out upon the trees and 
birds and the squirrels, and now and 
then into my face with the most con- 
tented air. If he appealed to me when 
he was hungry, he was twice as winning 
now. Yet he was quite alert to what 
was going on. More than once he sprang 
up suddenly and with a short bark ran 
for a red squirrel that had ventured down 
the trunk of a chestnut; but when I said, 
‘*Come back, doggie; don’t ever bother 
the squirrels,” he returned at once, and 
placidly continued his contemplation, and 
his intercourse with me. This showed 
that he had been brought up in Kipling’s 
law of the jungle, which is much neg- 
lected in human society—“‘ to obey.” 

And so we came to live together. I 
pitied the little fellow, and tried to be as 
good to him as I could, and to make him 
forget the hardships of his dog life before 
he knew me—dark passages of neglect 
and desertion and maybe ill usage, which 
I could see he still remembered in his 
dreams, out of which he would nervously 
start with a moment's look of terror. 
And I took great comfort to myself for 
the charitable act in rescuing the little 
waif. I gave him as much of my society 
as I could. 

I do not say that everything went 
smoothly. I had another dog, an old 
friend of the house, a big dog intended 
by nature for a setter, who had become 
a watch-dog and general lazy superin- 
tendent of the premises, named Vick. At 
first Vick showed jealousy of the new- 
comer, and resented my attentions to him, 
and was very disagreeable to doggie. 
And on his side, doggie was equally jea- 
lous, and had the blues whenever I showed 
Vick the least affection. If this had been 
a human situation it would have been in- 
soluble. But Vick was magnanimous, 
and doggie had a good disposition, and 
at length easy relations were established 
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all round; the dogs played together and 
got a good deal of enjoyment out of each 
other's society, even when I was present. 
I am not sure that they did not actually 
enjoy each other's society more than 
mine, because they had means of com- 
munication which was a sealed language 
to me. They certainly expressed their 
feelings and their enthusiasms for each 
other. Perhaps they told about their 
lives before they met, and perhaps they 
talked about me. I wished I knew what 
they said sometimes. It would be worth 
a great deal toa man to know what his 
dog thinks of him. It would do him 
good to have an honest opinion for once. 
He cannot get it out of his friends, not 
even from his wife, who tries not to think 
anything of him that is not nice. It 
would be very flattering to a man to know 
that a dog’s love for him is based upon a 
discrimination of his best qualities; but 
perhaps it is not any more so than his 
wife's is. 

Doggie, for one thing, knew how to be 
good company. His was « most quiet 
and restful personality, and he seemed 
always to enjoy himself; he was atten- 
tive, serene, and good-humored. He nev- 
er introduced into our intercourse any 
disturbing or unpleasant topics, and I 
fancied that he gave his sympathy for 
such as I had, and tried to enter into my 
moods. It was impossible to know ex- 
actly how muci: he understood of what I 
said to him, but he may have understood 
about as much as people usually under- 
stand of what is said to them; at least he 
gave no sign that he misunderstood it. 
Of course I could not judge of this ac- 
curately, as he never repeated what I said 
to any one else; and it is by that sort of 
repetition that we usually ascertain how 
imperfectly what we say is comprehend- 
ed. If dogs have a language with each 
other, I hope it is better fitted than ours 
to convey an exact and accurate impres- 
sion. 

Yet such is our desire for the exchange 
of the symbols of ideas that I often re- 
gretted that doggie could not talk —at 
least as well as a phonograph. But, on 
second thought, I knew that it was better 
that he should be silent. We understood 
each other, and if he had spoken we should 
have been certain to disagree about 
many things. He might have made rev- 
elations about the house, or have repeated 
servants’ gossip,in which there is no harm 
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so long as you do not know what it is 
And it was better for him. With tl: 
power of speech would have come many\ 
annoyances. He might have been report 
ed. He would certainly have been inte: 
viewed. For the newspapers now neglect 
no source of misinformation. His inno 
cent domestic prattle would have been 
magnified into household crimes. (© 
course if he could talk he would have to 
learn to read, and then his life, his placid 
existence, would have been disturbed, if it 
had not been made miserable. And the) 
if he read, naturally he would have to 
write, or if it were impossible for him to 
write a good foot, he would ‘‘ dictate,” 
which is worse; or perhaps use a typ 
writer, which would seem a comical o) 
eration for a dog. And as everybody 
now writes for publication, he would be 
in forit. Troubles would multiply. He 
would worry about his manuscript, and 
worry his friends about it, and then about 
its acceptance or rejection, or possib|\ 
about proofs,and then the crities would 
fall on him, or he would be soured }\ 
failure. Publishers are not dogs, not 
even dogs in a manger, and he would 
have no pull. What adog’s life he wou!d 
lead! 

It is best as the Creator has arranged 
it, l amsure. At any rate, our lives went 
on with scarcely a ripple. I got to look 
ing forward to having doggie meet me 
when I came home, and anticipating the 
welcome of his cheerful face and stum) 
tail. When he was not about, I missed 
something. I wanted him to sit by me 
every evening while I read, or to lie on 
the hearth so that I could look at him 
now and then or get a sympathetic glance 
from him. There was something, I knew 
not what, soothing in his society. Such 
an unpretending little doggie, and yet he 
had so much power of giving pleasure b) 
his presence. I got to depending on him. 
Perhaps it was habit only, but his com 
pany became a sort of necessity — tliis 
charity dog which I had picked up in tl: 
street out of compassion. 

And I have a confession to make, 
shame-faced admission. In time I found 
I was getting jealous of doggie. I thought 
sometimes that he was more fond of Chris 
tine, who fed him, than of me, and that 
he preferred the kitchen to the library 
And Vick’ company seemed at times 
more congenial to him than my societ) 
I could not say, however, that he bad 
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changed in his feeling for me. He stuck 
to me like a good fellow every evening, 
when it must have been a little dull for 
him, and always seemed sorry at the end 
of the evening when I woke him up and 
told him it was time toturnin. But with 
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it all I felt that I was more dependent on 
him than he was on me. 

That is all. That is what came of my 
thoughtless act of charity. I fancied that 
the little waif needed me. I learned that 
it was I who needed him. 


MY FIFTH IN MAMMY. 


BY WILLIAM LUDWELL SHEPPARD 


NEVER knew a time in which I did 

not know Mammy. She was simply 
a part of my consciousness; it seems to 
me now a more vivid one in my earliest 
years than that of the existence of my 
parents. We five, though instructed by 
an elder sister in the rudiments of learn- 
ing, spent many more of our waking hours 
with Mammy; and whilst we drew know- 
ledge from the one source, we derived the 
greater part of our pleasure from the oth- 
er—that is, outside of our playmates. 

The moments just preceding bedtime, 
in which we were undergoing the process 
of disrobing at the hands of Mammy, 
were periods of dreadful pleasure to us. 
As I look back upon them, I wonder that 
we got any sleep at all after some of her 
recitals. They were not always sanguina- 
ry or ghostly, and of course when I scan 
them in the light of later years, it is ap- 
parent that Mammy, like the majority of 
people, ‘‘ without regard to color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude,” suffered her 
walk and conversation to be influenced 
by her state of health, mental and bodily. 
Her walk—I am afraid I must admit, as 
all biographers seem privileged to deal 
with the frailties of their victims as free- 
ly as with their virtues—her walk, viewed 
through the medium already alluded to, 
did not owe its occasional uncertainty to 
‘‘ very coarse veins,” though that malady, 
with a slight phonetic difference, Mammy 
undoubtedly suffered from, in common 
with the facts. She was a great believer 
in ‘‘dram” as a remedial agent, and ho- 
meeopathic practice was unknown with 
us at that period. 

Mammy’s code of laws for our moral 
overnment was one of threats of being 
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‘repoated to ole mahster,” tempered by 


tea of her own making dulcified by 
brown sugar of fascinating sweetness, 
anecdote, and autobiograph ye 

The anecdotal part consisted almost ex- 
clusively of the fascinating répertoire of 


Uncle Remus. Indeed, to know the charm 
of that chronicle is reserved to the man 
or woman whose childhood dates from 
the ante bellum period, and who had a 
Mammy. 

In the autobiographical part Mammy 
spread us a chilling feast of horrors, varied 
by the supernatural. Long years after this 
period I read a protest in some Southern 
paper against this practice in the nursery, 
with its manifest consequences on the 
minds of children. It set me to wonder- 
ing how it was that the consequences in 
my day seemed inappreciable. I do not 
understand it now. Some of Mammy’s 
stories would have been bonanzas to a 
police reporter of to-day; others would 
have bred emulation in Edgar Poe. And 
yet I do not recall any subsequent terrors. 

An account of the execution of some 
pirates, which she had witnessed when a 
‘gal, was popular. She had a rhyme 
which condensed the details. The con- 
demned were Spaniards: 

Pepe hung, Quilo fell, 


Felix died and went to —— 


Mammy always gave the rhyme With 
awful emphasis. 

She had had an experience before com- 
ing into our family, by purchase, which 
gave her easy precedence over all the 
mammies of all our friends. To be sure, 
it was an experience which the other 
mammies, as good membahs of de 
chutch,” regarded as unholy; one which 
they congratulated themselves would nev- 
er lie on their consciences, and of which 
poor Mammy was to die unshriven in 
their minds; for she never became a 
‘* sister,” so far as I ever learned. 

But to us this experience was fruitful 
of many happy hours. Mammy had been 
tire-woman to Mrs. Gilfert, the reigning 
star of that date, at the old Marshall The- 
atre—the successor to one burnt in 1811. 

The habit of the stock companies in 
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those days was to remain the whole sea- 
son, sometimes two or more, so Mammy 
had the opportunity to ‘‘assist”’ at the 
entire répertoire. It is one of the regrets 
of my life that I am not able to recall 
verbatim Mammy’s arguments of the 
play, her descriptions of some of the 
actors, and her comments. 

For some reason, when later on I 
wished to refresh my memory of these, 
Mammy had either forgotten them or 
suspected the intention of my asking. 
She ranked her experiences at the theatre 
along with her account of the adventures 
of the immortal ‘‘ Mollie Cottontail” (for 
we did not know him as ‘‘ Brer Rabbit”’), 
and the rest of her lore, I suppose, and so 
could not realize that my maturer mind 
would care for any of them. 

When I had subsequently made some 
acquaintance with plays, or read them, I 
recognized most of those described by 
Mammy. Some remain unidentified. 
Hamlet she preserved in name. Whilst 
she had no quotations of the words, she 
had a vivid recollection of the ghost 
scenes, and ‘‘ pisenin’ de king’s ear.” She 
also gave us scenes in which ‘‘ one uv 
them kings was hollerin’ for his horse ”— 
plainly Richard. Julius Cesar she easi- 
ly kept in mind, as some acquaintance of 
her color bearing that name was long ex- 
tant. I can still conjure up her tones 
and manner when she declaimed: 

‘** Dat you, Brutus?’ An’ he done stick 
him like de rest uv um; and him raised 
in de Cesar fam’ly like he wuz a son!” 

The ingratitude of the thing struck 
through our night-gowns even then. 

The period when Mammy’s sway weak- 
ened was indeterminate. We boys after 
a while swapped places with Mammy, and 
made her the recipient of our small pedan- 
tries. I do not recollect, however, that 
we were ever cruel enough to throw her 
ignorance up to her. 

At last the grown-up sisters absorbed 
all of Mammy’s spare time. Sympathy 
was kept up between them after her bond 
with us was loosened, and they even took 
hints from her in matters of the toilet 
that were souvenirs of her stage days. 

In the course of time reverses and be- 
reavements came to the family. The 
girls had grown to womanhood and mat- 
rimony, and had begun their new lives 
in other places. Then came the inevita- 
ble to the elders, and it became necessary 
to convert all property into cash. 
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We were happy in being able to retain 
a good many of our household gods, and 
they are the Lares and Penates of our 
several homes to this day. We had long 
since ceased to think of Mammy Becky 
—she was never Rebecca—as property 
In fact, we younger ones never thought 
of her as such. By law we were each 
entitled to a fifth in Mammy. 

This came upon us in the nature of a 
shock at a family consultation on ways 
and means, and there was a disposition 
on the part of every party to the owner- 
ship to shift that responsibility to an- 
other. 

I must do ourselves the justice to say 
that such a thing as converting Mammy 
into cash, and thus making her divisible, 
never for a moment entered our minds. 
It seemed, however, that the difficulty 
had occurred to her. 

We all felt so guilty, when Mammy 
served tea that last evening, that we were 
sure she read our thoughts in our coun- 
tenances. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that it was rather our fears that 
she should ever come to the knowledge 
that the word ‘‘sale” had been coupled 
with her name. 

The next day we were to scatter, and 
it was imperative that some disposition 
should be made of Mammy. The old 
lady—for old we deemed her, though she 
could scarcely have been fifty — went 
calmly about the house looking to the 
packing of the thousand and one things, 
and not only looking, but using her tongue 
in language expressing utter contempt 
for all ‘‘lazy niggers” of these degener- 
ate days—referring to the temporary 
‘*help.” The eldest sister was deputed 
to approach and sound Mammy on the 
momentous question. 

The deputy went on her mission in 
fear and trembling. The interview 
was easily contrived in the adjoining 
room. 

We were exceedingly embarrassed when 
we discovered that Mammy’s part of thie 
dialogue was perfectly audible. As for 
the sister’s, her voice could be barely 
heard. So that the effect to the unwilling 
eavesdropper was that which we are fa- 
miliar with in these days of hearing a 
conversation at the telephone. 

‘**Don’t you bother yo’self bout me, 
Miss Frances.” 

Interval. 
‘‘No, marm. Id ruther stay right 
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here in dis town whar ev’body knows 
me. Doan yawl study ‘bout me.” 

Several bars’ rest, apparently. 

‘Yes’m, I know hit’s yo’ duty to look 
after me, an’ I belongs to all of you; but 
Ise concluded to let yawl off. You can't 
divide me into five parts, an’ they ain’ 
nah one uv you ‘titled to any partickler 
part if you could; most uv me ain't 
much ‘count nohow, what with very 
coarse veins an’ so fothe. Oh, yes’m! 
I done study “bout it plenty, an’ I done 
concluded that I'll let yawl off an’ do 
fur myself. You know I'm a prime cake- 
maker, bread-maker, an’ kin do a whole 
paheel uv other things besides; an’ dress 
young ladies for parties, whar I learnt at 
the ole the-etter, which they built it after 
the fast one burnt up and all dem people 
whar dey got the Monnymental Chutch 
over um now; an’any kind of hair-dress- 
in’, eurlin’ wid irons or quince juice, an’ 
so fothe. No, don’t you bother ‘bout me.” 

So Mammy was installed in a small 
house in a portion of the city occupied by 
a good many free people, and, as we sub- 
sequently ascertained, not bearing a very 
savory reputation. 

We had heard it rumored that there 
were some suitors for Mammy’s hand. 
She had always avowed that she had 
been a ‘“‘likely gal,” but we had to take 
her word for this, as she had very slender 
claims to “‘ likelihood "—if the word suits 
hers —in our remembrance. She was 
nearly a mulatto— very ‘‘ light ginger- 
bread,” or ‘‘saddle-colored’’—anda widow 
of some years’ standing. Still, there was 
no accounting for tastes amongst the col- 
ored folks, any more than there was 
amongst the whites in this matter. We 
surmised that some of the aspirants sus- 
pected Mammy of having a dot, the ac- 
cumulation of many perquisites for her 
assistance on wedding occasions. It may 
be remarked that she had no legal right 
to demand anything for such services. 

One of the sisters approached Mammy 
timidly on this subject, and was assured 
positively by her that ‘‘ they ain’ no nig- 
ger in the whole university whar I would 
marry. No, ma’m. I done got ’nough 
of um.” 

We knew that Mammy’s married life 
had been a stormy one. Her husband, 
Jerry, had been a skilful coach-painter, 
and got good wages for his master, who 
was liberal in the ‘lowance that was made 
by all generous owners to siaves of this 
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class. Jerry was a fervent ‘‘ professor,” 
who came home drunk nearly every 
night, and never failed to throw up to 
Mammy her dangerous spiritual condi- 
tion. Jerry was so vulnerable a subject 
that Mammy was prepared to score some 
strong points against him. He invariably 
met these retorts with roars of laughter 
and loud assertions of his being ‘‘in grace 
once for all.” 


Left the sole representative of my fam- 
ily in the city, I had to start a new estab- 
lishment, just as Mammy did. 

I made a visit to hers a few days after 
our separation, and came away with my 
heart in my mouth at the sight of some 
of the familiar objects of Mammy’s room, 
and such of our own as she had fallen 
heir to, in strange places and appositions. 
I also felt that Mammy’s room had a 
more homelike aspect than my own. 

There was no doubt that Mammy en 
joyed her new conditions and surround- 
ings. She had been provided with a 
paper signed by some of us, stating that 
it was with our permission that she lived 
to herself. This secured her free move- 
ment at all times—the privilege of very 
few of her race not legally manumitted. 

Her visits to me were quite frequent, 
and she never failed to find something 
that needed putting to rights, and put- 
ting it so immediately, with fierce com- 
ments on the worthlessness of all ‘* high- 
lands,” which was negrocé for hirelings— 
a class held in contempt by the servants 
owned in families. 

I think that Mammy must have dis- 
covered the fact that my estate was some- 
what deteriorated. 

I was painfully conscious of this my- 
self, and saw no prospect of its ameliora- 
tion. The little cash that had come to me 
was quite dissipated, and my meagre sal- 
ary was insufficient to satisfy my artificial 
wants—tlie only ones that a young man 
cannot dispense with and be happy. 

In spite of the opinion prevailing in 
those days, that when a young man em- 
braced the career of an artist it was a 
farewell to all hope of a sober and pros- 
perous career, my father had been willing 
for me to follow my manifest bent, and I 
was to sacrifice a university career as the 
alternative. But the last enemy stepped 
between me and my hopes, and there was 
nothing for it but to go to work. 

I had an ardent admirer in Mammy, 
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who, in her innocence of a proper stand- 
ard, frequently compared my productions 
to a ‘‘musie back” or a tobacco label. 
That was before the days of chromos. 

Mammy turned up Sunday mornings 
to look after my buttons. Those were 
days of fond reminiscence and poignant 
regret on my part. 

‘* Seems to me hit’s time for you to be 
getting some new shirts, Mahs William,” 
she said, one Sunday morning. Mammy 
touched me sorely there. <A crisis was 
certainly impending in my lingerie. 

‘‘Oh, I reckon not. You must have 
got hold of a bad one, Mammy.” 

‘*T got hole uv all uv um what is out 
uv wash; and them gwine. The buttons 
is shackledy on all uv um, too. I wish I 
wuz a washer; then you wouldn't have 
to give yo’ clothes out to these triflin’ 
huzzies whar rams a iron over yo’ things 
like thay wuz made uv iron too.” 

‘*T suppose that you are getting along 
pretty well, Mammy,” I remarked, irrele- 
vantly. 

‘*Oh, I kain’ complain. I made two 
dollars an’ five an’ threppence out’n the 
Scott party last week; an’ I hear tell uv 
some new folks on Franklin Street gwine 
give a big party, an’ I’m spectin’ some- 
thin’ out uv dat. ‘* Lawdy, Lawdy, Malis 
William,” she added, after a pause given 
to reflection, ‘‘ hit certainly does ’muse me 
to see how some ’r dese people done come 
up. But they kain’ fool me. I knows 
what’s quality in town an’ whac ain't. I 
can reckermember perfick when some uv 
these vay folks, when dey come to your 
pa’s front do’, never expected to be asked 
in, but jess wait thar *bout their business 
ontwell yo’ pa got ready to talk to um 
at the do’. Yes, sah. I bin see some uv 
dese vay people's daddies "—Mammy used 
this word advisedly — ‘‘ kayin’ their vit- 
tles in a tin bucket to their work; that 
what I bin see.” 

I was shaving during this monologue 
of Mammy’s, with my back to her. A 
sudden exclamation of the name of the 
Lord made me start around and endanger 
my nose. I was not startled at the ir- 
reverence of the expression, however, as 
sacred names were familiar interjections 
of Mammy’s, as of all her race. 

‘* Ev’y button off’n these draw’s,”” Mam- 
my answered to my alarmed question— 
alarmed because I anticipated some dis- 
aster to my wardrobe. ‘‘Hit’s a mortal 
shame. I'll take ’em home, an’ Monday 
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I'll get some buttons on Broad Street an’ 
sew um on.” 

This was embarrassing. I had twelve 
and a half cents in Spanish silver coin 
which I had reserved for the plate at 
church that day. I was going under ci) 
cumstances that rendered a contribution 
unavoidable. I hated to expose my nar 
row means to Mammy, and said, careless 
ly, as returned to my lather: ‘‘ Oh, never 
mind. Another time will do, Mammy.” 

‘‘Another time! You reckermember 
my old sayin’, don’t you, ‘a stitch in time 
saves nine’? An’ mo’n dat, bein’ as this 
is the only clean pah you got, you ‘bleest 
to have um next week for de others to 
go to wash.” 

Confession was inevitable. ‘‘The fact 
is, Mammy, I don’t happen to have any 
change to-day that I can hand you for the 
buttons.” I was thankful that my occu 
pation permitted me to keep my face from 
Mammy. 

“Oh, ez for that, Mahs William, yo’ 
needn’t bother. I got ’nough change 
*round ’most all de time.” 

Mammy’s tone was patronizing, and 
brought home to me such a realization of 
my changed and waning fortunes as no 
other circumstance could have done. Pos 
sibly I may have imagined it in my hy- 
persensitiveness, but Mammy’s voice in 
that sentence seemed transformed, and it 
was another mammy who spoke. 

I apparently reserved my protest until 
some intricate passage in my shaving was 
passed. At least I thought that Mammy 
would think so. I was really trying to 
put my reply in shape. 

I was anticipated. 

‘* You know you is really ‘titled to yo’ 
fif's by law, Mahs William,” resumed 
Mammy, in her natural manner, ** because 
still bein’ bond, you could call on me, an’ 
I don’t begrudge you; in fact, I’s behold- 
en to you.” 

‘*Not at all, Mammy. 
more about my fifth. 
as free, you know.” 

‘‘T knows that, Mahs William; but 
right is right, and I gwine to pay for 
them buttons.” 

‘Well, you may do that this time, 
Mammy, but I shall certainly return you 
the money.” 

‘* Jess as you choose, Mahs William, 
but you's ‘titled to yo’ fif’ all the same.” 

I must note here a characteristic of 
Mammy’s which had strengthened as 
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her powers failed, namely, “nearness.” 
rhe euphemism applied at first, though 
Mammy yielded to temptations in the 
wav of outfit as long as she deemed her- 
self ‘‘likely.” After that period a strong- 
er expression was required. She was al- 
ways in possession of money, and was fre- 
euently our banker for a day, when, in 
emergencies, our parents were not on 
hand. 

Monday I found my garment with its 
full complement of buttons, but of such 
diversity of pattern that I planned a pro- 
test for Mammy’s next visit. 

But when she explained that the bill 
was only fo’pence—six and a quarter cents, 
Spanish—and that it was the fashion now, 
so she was told, ‘‘to have they buttons 
diffunt, so they could dentrify they 
clothes,” I settled without remark. Mam- 
my’s financial skill and resource in im- 
agination condoned everything. 

It is painful to record that Mammy, 
encouraged by immunity from inquiry 
and investigation, no doubt, was tempted, 
as thousands of her betters have been 
and will be, and yielded under subse- 
quent and similar circumstances. 

My affairs took an unexpected turn 
now, and circumstances which have no 
place here made it possible for me to go 
to New York, with the intention of study- 
ing for my long-cherished purpose of 
making art my calling. 

I heard from Mammy from time to 
time —oceasionally got a letter dictated 
by her. They opened with the same for- 
mula, beginning with the fiction that she 
‘took her pen in her nand,” and contin- 
uing, ‘‘ these few lines leaves me toller- 
bul, and hoping to find you the same.” 
My friend, the amanuensis, took great 
pleasure in repor‘yng Mammy verbatim 
and phonetically. The times were al- 
ways hard for Mammy in these letters, 
but she ‘* was seufflin’ ‘long, thank Gawd, 
an’ ain’ don’ forgot my duty to the ‘state 
‘bout them fif’s.”’ 

On my periodical visits home I always 
called upon her, and had a royal recep- 
tion. I had casually said in a message 
to her in one of my letters that I never 
would forget her black tea and brown 
sugar. The old dame remembered this, 
and on my first visit home and to her, 
and on all succeeding visits, treated me 
to a brew of my favorite. 

‘‘ Jess the same, Mahs William. 
from Mr. Blar’s jess the same.” 

VoL. XCVI.—No. 571.—16 


Come 


But we become sophisticated in time. 
I found that Mammy’s tea lingered in my 
memory, it is true; and the prospect of a 
recurrence very nearly operated against 
future visits. But virtue asserted her- 
self, and I always went. 

War now supervened. To it the brush- 
es and the palette vielded. I returned 
home, and to arms. While all this made 
a complete revolution in my affairs, those 
of Mammy seemed to hold the even tenor 
of their way. 

I saw Mammy every time I had a fur- 
lough, and she repaired for me damages 
of long standing. In sentiment she was 
immovably on my side. She objected 
decidedly to any more of ‘‘ them no ‘count 
men bein’ sot free,” and was very doubt- 
ful whether any more of her own sex 
should be so favored, except ‘‘ settled wo- 
men.” 

I do not know whether Mammy had a 
lurking suspicion that general manumis- 
sion meant competition or not. So far 
as I could make out, she fared as she had 
long elected to do. Bacon and greens 
and her perennial tea were good enough 
for her. And here may be noted the av- 
erage negro’s indifference to cates. In 
my experience I never knew them to give 
up ‘‘ strong food” for delicate fare except 
on prescription. 

The next phase of my intercourse with 
Mammy was after the evacuation of the 
city and the event of Appomattox. The 
first incident was, with the negroes’ usual 
talent that way, so transmogrified in pro- 
nunciation that it could mean nothing to 
them. It stood to them for a tremen- 
dous change, one which could not be con- 
densed into a word, even though it ex- 
ceeded their powers to pronounce it. 

I had come back, as had thousands of 
others, with nothing in my hands, and 
only a few days’ rations accorded by the 
enemy in my haversack; had come back 
to a mass of smoking débris and a wide 
area of ruin which opened unrecognized 
vistas that puzzled, dazed, and pained the 
home-seeker. 

By instinct, I suppose, I drifted towards 
my ante bellum quarters. My former 
landlord gave me a speechless welcome. 
To my inquiry as to the possibility of my 
reinhabiting, my old quarters, he simply 
nodded and handed me the key. The 
tears that I had seen standing on his lids 
rolled down as he did so, 

The room was cumbered with the chat- 
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tels of the last tenant. There was no bed 
amongst them, but a roll of tattered car- 
pet served me perfectly. I fell asleep 
over a slab of hardtack. That evening, 
on waking, I bethought me of Mammy. 

My kind host allowed me to make a 
toilet in his back room behind the store. 
It consisted of a superficial ablution and 
the loan of a handkerchief. Mammy was 
not in. A neighbor of her sex and color 
offered me a chair in her house, but I sat 
in Mammy’s tiny porch. 

This part of the city was unchanged, 
but I missed a familiar steeple which had 
always been visible from Mammy’s door. 

It was late afternoon when Mammy 
came. She did not recognize me, but 
paused at the gate. 

‘*Ef you’s a sick soldier you must go 
to the hospital; you kain’ stay here,” I 
heard her say before I roused myself suf- 
ficiently to speak. 

‘*Mammy.” 

An ejaculation of the name of the Lord 
that brought the neighbor to her door 
went up, and Mammy caught my hands 
and wept. 

‘*Come in, my Gawd! Mahs William! 
you ain’ hurted, is you?” 

She pushed a chair to me and took one 
herself. For a few moments she con- 
fined herself to ejaculations of ‘‘ Well! 
well! well!” and the name of the Deity. 
Then, ‘The town is bu’nt up; the army 
done ‘rendered, an’ Mahs William come 
back ragged ez a buzzard!” 

I did not interrupt her. I could think 
of nothing to say, and began to be afraid 
that something was the matter with my 
brains. Meanwhile Mammy was bustiing 
about, and before I knew it she had start- 
ed the little fire into a blaze and the tea 
was boiling. 

The flickering light glinted over the 
walls. At first I did not heed what it 
revealed; then I saw it glow and fade 
over some early efforts of my own, frame- 
less crudities, to which Mammy had fall- 
en heir. They had become old masters! 
What centuries ranged themselves be- 
tween the birth of those pictures and now! 

This time tea was nectar, and after I 
had eaten a little cold middling bacon 
and hoe-cake, that she had put before me 
on a fractured member of ouy old Canton 
set, I took a more cheerful view of life. 
I believe that I would have shed tears 
over these poor relics from happier days, 
except that I was not quite conscious 
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that anything was real that day. I t 
Mammy where I was. She seemed 
think it perfectly in the nature of thing 
that I should be there. Indeed, she ; 
peared singularly calm in this cataclysy 

I encountered friends on my return 
my quarters, and had invitations im 
merable to meals and shelter. My cos- 
tume was no drawback. 
how anybody was dressed. 

The city was in a fever of exciteme: 
over the probable fate of those who had 
not yet returned, and in making pro 
sion for the homeless. Mammy turned 
up next morning with some of my ecivilia 
clothes that had been confided to her. 

Mammy’s simple *‘ What you gwine 
do now, Mahs William?” thrown 
whilst she assisted by her presence at mj 
complete change of toilet—lapse of tin 
was nothing to-her—woke me to the nv 
mentous problem. There was no 
missary sergeant to distribute even t 
meagre rations that so long left us ray 
enous after every meal. I could not 
camp in the Capitol Square, even if I had 
wished so to do. 

Mammy left me with the injunction to 
call on her ‘‘ef I didn’t have nowhar else 
to go.” 

I went with unbroken fast to see what 
was left of the city. I met many ac 
quaintances on the same errand. Non: 
of us seemed to realize that day what was 
to be done. For four years our 
paigns had been planned for us. 

I learned from one acquaintance, how 
ever, that I could have rations for tlie 
asking, and not long after found mys« 
in line at the United States Commissar) 
Department, along with hundreds of 
others, and departed thence bearing a 
goodly portion of hardtack and codfisl.. 
These I took to Mammy, who cooked tlie 
fish for me under loud protests against 
the smell. 

Not long thereafter a number of us 
paroled soldiers made a mess, and cooked 
for ourselves at the room of one of them 

On one of these indeterminate days- 
dates had become nothing to me—I saw 
a dapper young man sketching about th 
ruins. I spoke to him, and mentioned 
that his had been my profession. This 
acquaintance was the beginning of hope 

I showed the young man places of in 
terest, gave him points about a good mani) 
things, and at last fell to making sketelies 
to help him out. They were perfectly 
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satisfactory and liberally paid for. With 


this capital I set myself up in another 
lace. which had a north light—by-the- 
ay. 1 had been dispossessed of the asy- 


im where I first found shelter, as the 
revious tenant returned. I was able 
to purchase material and apparel. But 
iat was I to paint, and where to sell 
product? My hand was out, I dis- 
vered, so I set to studying still life, 

id painting those of my friends who had 
the patience to sit. 

I would have gone my old 

iunts in New York but for the material 

ison that my funds were too low, and 

e sentimental one that I not only was 
jot in the humor for appealing to citizens 
of that section for patronage, but was not 
sure that it would not be withheld, from 
an analogous state of mind towards me. 

Summer ran into fall. Mammy’s visits 
increased in frequency, and her conver- 
sation drifted towards the difficulties of 

ing. 

I had long ago discharged all of her 
claims for material and repairs, but I 
noticed a tendency on her part to prepare 
lignored 
these hints because it was impossible for 
me to carry out Mammy’s plan, and pain- 
ful for me to say so. 

She approached the matter in a differ- 
ent way finally, and said, one day: 

‘‘Mahs William, you been cayin’ on 
vo’ fif for some time now. Doan you 
think it’s time for some of the yothers to 
look after chem?” 

I suggested that the whole family was 
about on a parity financially; that one 
brother was drifting in the trans-Missis- 
sippi, another living more precariously 
than I was. Suddenly a theught struck 
me, and I proposed that Mammy should 
apply to my married sister in the country, 
who could at least give her a home. 

Mammy was very nearly indignant in 
her rejection of the proposition. 

‘Me live in de country! Why, Mahs 
William, I'm town-bred to de backbone. 
What I gwine do thar?) Whar’s anybody 
whar'll want my sponge-cake, jelly, and 
blue-monge, whar I can git ez much ez I 
wants todo in town? Who gwine want 
my clar-starehin’ an’ pickle-makin’ an’ 
ketchups? Dem tacky people doan want 
none of my makin’s.” 

I ventured to remind Mammy that all 
dwellers in the country were not tackies. 

‘‘T know dat, sah; but whole parcel of 


back to 


my mind for a regular subsidy. 


MAMMY. 


um is. Besides, heap uv de quality 
folks is poor an’ in trouble sence the 
revackeration. I'd rather give up my 
other fif’s fust.” 

Of course Mammy’s propositions were 
contradictory, but I had long known that 
she was not gifted with a logical mind, 
so I made no attempt to convict her of 
inconsistency. 

From time to time I got small jobs of 
drawings for architects, as people had be- 
gun to bestir themselves and rebuild, I 
had been assured that I would find 
prejudice against me in New York, but 
would stand on my own merits. I was 
not profoundly convinced that this was a 
safe risk for me to take. But living here 
was becoming impossible. Our own peo- 
ple were out of the question as purchasers 
of pictures. My still-lifes, from long ex- 
posure in the window of a friendly mer- 
chant in Broad Street, were becoming the 
camping-ground of the flies, and deterio- 
rating rapidly. I was not strong in land- 
scape, and the only subjects which sug- 
gested themselves were military, taken 
from my point of view politically, and 
not likely to be convertible into cash by 
persons of other convictions. 

I was leaning against my ceiling one 
gray afternoon—at least I suppose it 
should be called ceiling, for it ran from 
the highest part of the chamber on an 
angle to the floor, and was pierced by a 
dormer —and contemplating a bunch of 
withered flowers which I had studied 
almost into dissolution, when Mammy 
knocked. 

I had laid my palette on the floor, and 
was standing with my hands in my 
pockets. They fumbled, on one side with 
my bunch of keys, on the other with a 
small roll of small bills, the dreadful 
fractional currency of that era, whilst, in 
imagination, I projected my motive on 
the bare canvas, a twenty by twenty-four. 
I was sorry that Mammy had come, be 
cause a subject was beginning to take 
form in my mind. It was suggested by 
the withered flowers. 

I thought that it would be a good idea 
to group them with a bundle of letters, 
some showing age, the top one with a 
recent postmark, and call the composition 
‘Dead Hopes.” My thoughts were di- 
vided between the’selection of a postmark 
for the top letter and the possibility of 
getting a frame, whilst Mammy was going 
through the process of finding a chair and 
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seating herself. The invitation to come 
in implied the other courtesies. 

The old lady was marvellously attired, 
and I wondered what could be the occa- 
sion of it. She had on a plaid shawl of 
purple, green, and red checkers, crossed 
on her bosom. Around her throat there 
was a lace collar of some common sort, 
held by a breastpin of enormous value 
if calculated by the square inch. She 
wore her usual turban of red and white, 
but on the top of it to-day was a straw 
bonnet of about the fashion of 1835, with 
flowers inside, and from it depended a 
green veil. Her frock was silk of an in- 
describable tint, the result of years of 
fading, and was flounced. The old lady 
had freed herself of her black cotton 
gloves, and was rolling them into a ball. 
I sighed inwardly, for this was the out- 
ward sign of undeterminable sitting. 

Suddenly the self-arranged color 


scheme struck me as the cool light fell 
I seated myself and seized 


over Mammy. 
my palette. 

‘Sit still, Mammy, right where you 
are. I’m going to paint you.” 

‘‘Namer Gawd! paint me, Mahs Wil- 
liam? After all dem pretty things whar 
you kin paint, paint you’ old Mammy?” 
She slapped herself on the knees, called 
the name of the Lord several times, and 
burst into the heartiest laugh that I had 
heard from her for some time. 

‘*Yes, Mammy, just sit right still, and 
don’t talk much, and I won’t make you 
tired.” : 

I worked frantically, getting in the 
drawing as surely as I could, then at- 
tacked the face in color. The result was 
a success that astonished me. Mammy’s 
evident fatigue stopped me. It was for- 
tunate. I might have painted more and 
spoiled my study. I thought that she 
would go now, but her mission was not 
fulfilled. She had come to consult me 
on an important matter. 

‘“You know this Freedman’s Bureau, 
Mahs William? Well, they tells me— 
Lawd knows what they calls it bureau 
for!—they tells me that ef a colored pus- 
sou goes down thar and gives in what he 
wuz worth — women either, mind you — 
that the guvy’mint would pay um.” 

Mammy paused for corroboration, but 
I determined to hear what she might add 
to this remarkable statemeat. ‘‘ Well?” 

‘* Well, sah, I didn’t want to go down 
thar without no price, so I called in to 
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arst you what you might consider yo’ fif’ 
worth, an’ five times ovah.” 

I did not laugh at Mammy. The eman 
cipated negroes had such utterly wild 
notions of what was going to be done 
for them that Mammy’s statement did 
not surprise me very much. I let her 
go with the assurance that I would in 
quire into the matter. She left enjoin 
ing me not to put that “ fif’ too cheap, 
and I insisting that she should not go to 
the Bureau, in deference to whose officials 
her astonishing toilet had evidently been 
made. 

I was so much pleased with my own 
work that it was nearly twilight before 
the knock of a familiar friend roused me. 
He was a clever amateur, and took the 
greatest interest in my work. His en 
thusiasm over Mammy’s efligy made me 
glow. He agreed to pose for me in 
Mammy’s costume. 

Next day I borrowed the outfit without 
intimating that it was to be worn by any 
body. Mammy was over-nervous about 
its being properly cared for. I think 
that she still contemplated appearing in 
it at the Bureau. 

In a week the picture was complete 
My model and I went out and celebrated 
appropriately but frugally. 

A small label in the corner gave tlie 
title to the picture—‘‘ My old Mammy.” 

My friend gave my work a place in his 
window, and my acquaintances generally 
accorded unqualified praise. The older 
ones recognized Mammy at once. 

Pending a purchaser for this, I started 
my deferred subject, and changed it into 
a figure piece. A lovely friend was my 
model. She contemplated the flowers 
and letters. Above the old piece of fur 
niture on which she leaned there hung 
a photograph, a sword, and a sash—a 
more striking suggestion of my first title, 
‘*Dead Hopes.” How little I dreamed, 
°~ I worked, that there was such happy 
irony in the name, and that Mammy 
could ever, in the remotest way, conduce 
to such a result! 

Nearly every morning I hovered about 
my frienc’s establishment at a sufficient 
distance to elude suspicion of my anxiety, 
but easily in visual range of my ex 
hibit. 

One morning it was not visible. I 
rushed to the store with a throbbing 
breast. Alas! the picture had only been 
shifted to another light. Before the re- 
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vulsion of feeling had time to overpower 
me I was seized by my friend the mer 
chant. 

“It's a regular play,” he exclaimed. 

He forced me to a seat on a pile of 
cheese-boxes, and facing me, began: 

‘*Vesterday, the old lady,” pointing to 
the picture, 
tice of her portrait, but said that she had 
failed to find you; that she was anxious 
to hear what you had done about the Bu- 
vreau business.” (1 had forgotten it ut- 
terly.) ‘* Well, 1 could tell her nothing, 
and she started to go out just as a group 
opened the door to come in. Mammy 
made one of her courtly bows, and gave 
place. 
of the three coming in, the others evi- 
dently her parents, said, in a loud whis- 
per, ‘Why, it’s Mammy, 
either did not hear or did not under- 
stand, was about to pass out, when the 
young lady accosted her with, ‘I beg 
your pardon, but isn’t that your  por- 
trait?’ 

‘**T grant you grace, young mistiss, but 
sence I looks, hit is. Hit wuz did by my 
young mahster, which he can all 
kinds of pictures lovely.’ 

‘*** Your young master?’ the young lady 
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‘*‘ecame in. She took no no 


The young lady who was one 


she! who 


do 


said 
girl 
said aside to the others, 
ingly interesting?’ 

** Yes, ’m, I call him so. 
I'm only his’n a fif?’.’ 

‘** His fif? the young lady said, look- 
ing puzzled. I stepped up to them to ex- 
plain, just for politeness, though I was 
sure that they weren't customers. ‘She 
means that he owned a fifth interest in 
her previous to 
affairs.’ + 

“*That’s hit,’ said Mammy, nodding 
to them. 3ut I don’t expect to hear 
from the other fif’s. Itdon’t make much 
ditfunce, howsomever, bein’ ez how the 
Bureau is gwine settle up.’ 


sweet voice, too; dev’ lish handsome 
‘your young master?) Then she 
‘Isn't it charm- 


3ut really 


the recent change in 
change 


‘*The visitors evidently did not under- 
stand this. I explained, what Mammy 
was after you had told me, you know. 
They were very much amused, and asked 
a heap of questions. After a little talk 
between themselves, in which I could not 


help seeing that the young lady was very 
earnest, the gentleman asked: 
‘**Ts the work for sale?’ 
sale!” 
My friend nearly prostrated me with a 
hearty punch by way of expressing his 
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feelings, whilst I was choking for an an- 
swer. 

‘* Well, sir, I gave him the figger. He 
bought so quick that it made me sick I 
hadn't asked more. Looker here!” 

He displayed two new greenbacks 
which covered the amount. We em- 
braced. 

At last Mammy had become a source 
of revenue. I must, in justice to myself, 
record the fact that a resolve immediately 
took form in my mind that she also should 
be a beneficiary of my good fortune. 

My friend wanted me to take the pic- 
ture down myself. I told him that it was 
not ethical todo so. The precious burthen 
was confided to his porter. When we re- 
turned to his store we found the gentle- 
man there who had made the purchase. 
I was duly presented by my friend. 

The gentleman said that he had not 
noticed my name on the picture particu- 
larly, nor on the receipt given by the mer- 
chant for the money, which gave the title 
and painter of the work, until he had 
gotten back to the hotel, when his wife 
recognized it and remembered having been 
in my studio—a fine name for a small 
coucern—in New York, and that we had 
many friends in common there. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
gentleman gave me an invitation to call 
at the Spottswood. I went the next day. 

They were immensely amused and in- 
terested with any particulars about her. 
The father—the names are immaterial, 
the young lady’s was Elaine—asked me 
jocularly at what sum I estimated my 
fifth in Mammy. I had previously con- 
vinced him that we had never had the re- 
motest idea of parting with the old lady. 
Consequently we had never estimated her 
value, but that I thought my fifth at the 
time of the settling of the estate would 
have been about one hundred dollars. 
After I had made several visits, the three 
came to see my other picture. 

The day after their departure Mammy 
called. She was in fine spirits overa visit 
that she had made to my new friends, at 
their earnest request. All the time that 
she was speaking she was working at a 
knot in the corner of her handkerchief. 
I knew that she kept her small valuables 
there, but was thunderstruck when she 
extracted two fifty-dollar bills. 

‘“Why, Mammy! Where—” 

‘*Dat’s all right, honey. The Bureau 
gent’man fix it all, jess like I tole you. 
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He said dat he done ‘nquired, an’ yo’ fif’ 
was wuth dat—two fifties, one hundred— 
an’ I let him off de res’.” 

** But what gentleman?” 

**Dat gent'man whar was at de Spotts- 
wood Hotel. He tole me he wuz agent 
for de Bureau. An’ I tell you, Mahs 
William, dey’s quality, dem folks. You 
kain’ fool Becky.” 

Of course I did not enlighten Mammy. 
What would have been the use? 

Not many days thereafter I got a re- 
quest to ship my ‘* Dead Hopes,” at my 
price, to the address of a frame-maker in 
New York. Elaine’s father said that he 
had a purchaser for it. I discovered later 
that he was a master of pleasant fiction. 

When I wondered, long after, to him 
that he should have bought a Confederate 
picture, he convinced me that my picture 
had nothing Confederate in it; that he 
had inferred that I had painted it in a 
catholic spirit. The lady was :1 mourn- 
ing, the flowers faded, the letters too 
small for postmark, the picture on the 
wall a colorless photograph, and the 
sword a regulation pattern common to 
both armies. He thought it very skil- 
fully planned, and complimented me on 
it. I was silent. All tie Confederate 
part and point had been in my mind. 

About a year after this—-I had been lo- 
cated in New York some months—Elaine 
and I came ona visit to Richmond. I 
might just as well say that it «as our 
bridal trip. 

We looked up Mammy in her comfort- 
able quarters. She had been well provided 
for. There was some little confusion in 
her mind at first as to who Elaine was, 
but on being made to understand, called 
down fervent blessings upon her head. 

‘* Now the old lady kin go happy. I 
always said that I had nussed Mahs Wil- 
liam, an’ ef I jes could live long ‘nuff 
to—” 

Elaine cut in rather abruptly, I thought. 

‘**Why, Mammy, what a beautiful vine 
you have on your stoop!” 

‘* What's stoop, honey? Dat’sa poach.” 


Mammy lived some years longer, aging 
comfortably, and unvexed by any ques- 


tion of fractions. She died a serene in- 
teger, with such comfortable assurance of 
just valuation as is denied most of us, and 
contented that it should be expressed in 
terms that were, to her, the only sure cri- 
terion applicable to her race. 
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7. main street of Pontomoc lay quiet 

and shadowy beneath its live-oaks. 
The blinds of the houses were closed, and 
even the dogs on the door-steps drowsed 
away the sultry afternoon. Between the 
trees, where the patches of sunlight fell, 
the moisture from a morning shower still 
shimmered in the air, and little swarms 
of gnats and mosquitoes hovered in tlhe 
brightness. It was one of those rainy 
summers when the southeast winds bring 
showers from the gulf and mosquitoes 
from the marshes all in the same breath, 
and the mercury in the thermometers is 
too languid to creep down from the top 
of the tube at night, knowing well that 
the sun will call it back again in the 
morning. 

No one had come into the little village 
store for hours, and George Dabney, the 
clerk, had tilted back against the counter 
and was dozing under a cloud of tobacco 
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smoke, rousing himself once in a while 
to relight his cigar and to wish that he 
could keep it going better while he slept. 

‘* George!” a woman's voice called from 
the street. ‘‘Come out here at 
George!” 

He sprang to his feet, laid his cigar 
down on the counter, and went blinking 
to the door. A carriage stood in front, 
and a well-dressed middle-aged woman 
was leaning out of it, fanning the mosqui- 
toes from around her face. Her old horse 
had dropped his head and stood patient 
and dejected, only giving a great shiver 
now and then, and switching his thin old 
tail. 

‘*Something I can do for you-all, Mrs. 
Grayson?” George asked, getting hold of 
his clerkly smile, for in Pontomoc it is not 
the custom for ladies to come inside the 
store on any small errand. George Dab- 
ney takes what they want out to their 
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carriages, and they examine it over the 
wheels. 

‘*T thought you were asleep, or dead,” 
she answered, sharply. ‘‘I should have 
gotten out in a minute to see what was 
the matter. I've just been down to the 
express office after Miss Juanita’s wed- 
ding-veil, and I find it has missed the 
train, so | want you to bring me out the 
finest and best one in the store.”’ 

George's face fell under a deprecating 
gloom. ‘I’m mighty sorry, but I don't 
have a wedding-veil in stock,” he said. 

* But you must have one, George,” Mrs. 
Grayson insisted, as if proper firmness 
might create so slight a tissue as a veil. 
‘* The creoles, you know,” she added, in a 
more conciliatory tone, ‘theyll not be 
married without one, and so you have to 
keep a supply on their account.” 

‘That's just the trouble,” the clerk ex- 
plained. ‘I never saw such a summer 
for creoles to get married. Tuere’s been 
a regular run on the store for veils, and 
the last one was taken yesterday. Mr. 
Willie de Ferriere sent for it from out on 
the Point.” 

‘* Mr. Willie sent for your last wedding- 
veil!” Mrs. Grayson repeated, incredulous- 
ly. It seemed to her that George was 
giving a lame excuse for not having any, 
and she was still half inclined to require 
him to bring one out at once. 

George smiled again, and fanned away 
the mosquitoes with an airier grace. ‘I 


guess you've forgotten that he’s down 


with two broken ribs and a collar-bone 
from that runaway last week,” he said. 
**T thought he was out of his mind at 
first, but old Ann the veil was to 
keep the mosquitoes off his face and hands. 
You know how these mosquitoes are—so 
little that they go right through ordinary 
bars, and he’s too weak to fight. I reckon 
you'll have to send over to Potosi for a 
veil.” 

‘**But didn’t I tell you that the wed- 
ding is to-night?” Mrs. Grayson cried; 
“and Miss Juanita has taken the creole 
notion in her head, and she declares she'll 
not be married without a veil.” She 
gathered up the reins and gave them a 
jerk as a hint to the horse that it was 
time to go. Then she gave another jerk 
to advise him that she was not quite 
ready, after all. ‘‘ Was it one of your 
best veils Mr. Willie bought?” she asked. 

“The finest one we ever had in the 
store, Mrs. Grayson,” George declared. 


said 
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‘‘H—m,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ I’)] 
see about it,” and giving a third jerk to the 
reins, she drove away. George stood and 
looked after her until he saw her turning 
down the road to the Point. Then he 
went back into the store, and when lhe 
picked up his cigar to relight it, his lips 
had yielded to an unofficial smile. 

Willie de Ferriere was lying very rest- 
less and very miserable beneath the wed- 
ding-veil. The mosquitoes did not get 
under it, but neither did the breeze. In 
point of fact, there was no breeze, but Mr. 
Willie did not know that, and he laid 
the whole sultriness to the veil. He was 
tired and sick and lonely. On the whole, 
it was a relief to him when old Ann put 
her head in at the door to say that Mrs, 
Grayson had called and wished to speak 
to him. 

‘*Bring her in, Ann,” he said at once. 
‘“Wait a minute! See if my veil is 
straight.” 

**Law yes, Mr. Willie,” old Ann gur- 
gled, ‘* yo’ veil pulfectly straight, an’ yo’ 
do suhtainly look clhahmin’ in it, honey. 
I declare if yo’ po’ maw could see yo’, 
she'd wish mo’n evah dat yo’ been a girl!” 

Mr. Willie only grunted. He was six 
feet two inches tall, and as he lay 
stretched out in bed and looked down 
toward the place where his toes lifted up 
the coverlet, it seemed to him that he 
could measure off a good seven or eight 
feet of length, and he pictured himself 
stalking up the church aisle as a very 
majestic bride. 

‘Go along, Ann, and show the madam 
in,” he said. ‘*I wonder what she wants 
to get out of me, now I’m down?” 

‘*Oh, law, honey,” said Ann, who had 
nursed Mr. Willie in his babyhood,‘* don’t 
yo’ want me to stay hyar so if I see her 
gettin’ de bes’ of yo’ I kin jes shoo her 
out like a ole hen out’n a garden bed—” 

‘*Ann,” Mrs. Grayson’s voice called 
down the long straight hall from the par- 
lor door, ‘‘ have you forgotten that I said 
I was in a hurry? Perhaps you'll not 
mind finishing your talk with Mr. Willie 
after I have done my errand?” 

Her voice carried straight to Mr. Wil- 
lie’s ear. ‘*Go along, Ann; I’m not 
afraid of her if I am on my back,” he 
said. ‘‘Anyhow I can ring for you if 
she gets too much for me.” 

Ann returned a moment to the bed to 
see if the bell was within reach. ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Willie, don’t you take no risks,” she 
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whispered. ‘‘It jes come in my haid 
vhat she’s aftah. She want to git de 
oan of yo’ po’ maw’s guitar so’s’'t Miss 
luanita kin sing to it befoah her beaux. 
Miss Juanita’s a good ‘nough girl, Mr. 
Willie, but dat ain’t no scuse faw givin’ 
her vo’ maw’s guitar. Yo’ goin’ to have 
a wife of yo’ own some day, Mr. Willie—” 
A rustle of skirts was heard along the 
hall, and Mr. Willie looked from Ann to 
the door in a way that ordered her out 
against her will. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Willie,” Mrs. 
Grayson said, ‘* but I haven't a moment 
to lose, and Ann seems to be growing 
more loquacious every year. May I 
come in?” 

‘Delighted to have you, Mrs. Gray- 
son,” the young man answered, in a 
voice which might have been heartier if 
two broken ribs had not impeded it. 

Mrs. Grayson marched straight up to 
the bed, her eyes measuring and testing 
the length, quality, and condition of the 
wedding-veil. ‘‘ It’s too bad, Mr. Willie,” 
she said. ‘‘ You can’t think how sorry 
I was to hear of your accident, and I 
should have come over at once if it hadn't 
been for Juanita’s wedding on my hands. 
There's going to be no one there but the 
family, or of course you would have been 
invited; but Juanita says if there isn't 
anything else she will have a wedding- 
veil, ard it hasn't come, and the wedding 
is to-night. I should be there this min- 
ute, there are so many things to do.” 

** But who—what—who's Juanita go- 
ing to marry?” Mr. Willie cried. He had 
been too much surprised even to ask at 
first, but now a warlike look was coming 
up through his astonishment. ‘‘ The last 
time I saw her,” he went on, coolly, ‘* she 
said she intended to hold ont and do as 
she pleased, if she had to fight for twenty 
years.” 

‘*Mr. Willie,” Mrs. Grayson retorted, 
tightening her lips a little, *‘ you have 
known Juanita ever since she was a baby, 
and I should think you'd have noticed 
that she never does anything to please 
anybody but herself. I implored her to 
wait three months and let Mr. Keener 
come back from Mexico for the wed- 
ding—” 

‘*So it’s Keener,” Mr. Willie broke in; 
‘‘old enough to be her grandfather. I 
call that a shame.” 

‘*—but she wouldn’t hear of it,” Mrs. 
Grayson was going on. ‘It had to be 
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this very week,no matter if it killed me to 
get ready, and now the veil hasn't come, 
and there’s none to be bought in the vil- 
lage, and that brings me straight to my 
errand. I’m obliged to buy, borrow, o: 
beg away vour veil.”’ 

Mr. Willie de Ferriere, old playfellow 
and life-long friend of Juanita Grayson, 
looked contemplatively at his far-away 
toes for a moment, and then turned a 
questioning gaze on Mrs. Grayson. 
**Which way will you try first—buying, 
borrowing, or begging?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Grayson opened her mouth. 
‘** Willie de Ferriere!” she gasped. 

He continued to look up at her defi- 
antly until a deep flush rose in her cheeks 
and passed up to the roots of her heavy 
dark hair. She came a little nearer, 
examining the way in which the veil 
was fastened to the pillow above Mr. 
Willie’s head. It had been his fancy to 
have some old pearl pins of his mother’s 
used for the purpose, and the effect was 
very bridal. ‘'I don’t know why you 
should speak to me like that,” she said. 
‘*Of course it’s unusual to ask to borrow 
a wedding-veil, but then it is still more 
unusual for a young man to appropriate 
the last one from the store, and you are 
certainly such an old friend of the family 
that you'll not object to my taking it.” 
She lifted up the mosquito-bar which 
hung around the bed and Mr. Willie and 
the veil, and began unfastening the clasp 


of one of the pins. A slight smile came 
upon her set lips without seeming to relax 
them. ‘‘I’m sorry I have to be in such 


a hurry,” she went on, ‘‘but when I am 
gone you can decide at your leisure 
whether I have bought, borrowed, or 
begged it.” 

Mr. Willie’s hand was on the bell. 
‘*Wait a moment,” he said. “If Iring 
for Ann she will come in and defend me, 
and it might not be pleasant, but I’]] tell 
you what [ll do. If Juanita is willing 
to leave me to be eaten up alive while she 
is getting married under my veil I'll let 
her have it, but I want her own word for 
it. If you will go home and send her 
over here to get the veil herself 

‘*But it’s too late,” Mrs. Grayson pro- 
tested, her fingers still trembling on the 
pin. ‘‘It all has to be over in time for 
them to start for Mexico on the half past 
ten train.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw!” said Mr. Willie; ‘‘ it’s 
only a quarter to five, and you can hold 
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off the ceremony until nine o'clock. Be- 
sides, if Juanita is going to get married 
and go off to Mexico, I'll not have any 
other chance to say good-by ; and Juanita 
and I are very old friends, you know. 
But do just as you please. I shall not 
give up my wedding-veil into any hands 
but hers.” 

Mrs. Grayson hesitated. There was si- 
lence for a moment, and then old Ann’‘s 
voice spoke at the door, although there 
had been no footsteps in the hall. *‘ Didn't 
I heal yo’ ring faw me, Mr. Willie?” she 
asked. 

‘*No, I didn’t ring, Ann,” Mr. Willie 
answered, ‘*‘ but I was thinking of it. I'd 
like you to open the gate for Mrs. Gray- 
son. She is starting home.” 

‘**All right, Mr. Willie,” Ann said. 
And this time they could distinctly hear 
her shuffling footsteps in the hall. 

Mrs. Grayson turned to go. ‘‘I shall 
remember. your kindness, Mr. Willie,” 
she said at the door, ** but I shall send 
Juanita over for the veil.” 

‘*That is, if Juanita will come,” Mr. 
Willie muttered when he was alone; ‘‘and 
I hope she'll come. I don’t believe she 
wants to marry and go away from Pon- 
tomoe without bidding me good-by. Poor 
little girl!” he mused; ‘* she’s been driven 
to the wall at last, and I’ve been laid up 
here and didn’t know. I wish—”’ His 
thoughts hastened on, keeping the heat 
from oppressing him. His eyes closed and 
he smiled. Then the faint dream of a 
breeze stole into the room and stirred the 
wedding-veil against his face. He was 
very weak from his accident, and for some 
reason its touch was unspeakably pathetic 
to him, and he thought of how Juanita 
would feel when she put it on and it 
stirred against her face like that. ‘‘I 
don’t see how she dares do it,” he thought 
on. ‘If I were a girl and realized that 
in a few hours I should pledge away my 
whole life to come, and if it were oniy for 
the sake of peace—” He looked through 
the mist of the veil at the blue waters of 
Pontomoe Bay glinting outside in the 
returning breeze, and winding away into 
a hidden land of promise like a life still 
free. 

The shadows lengthened across the vista 
from his window,and the little waves upon 
the bay danced up into a golden light and 
caucht it on theircrests. Then the breeze 
died, and there was not the slightest sound 
in all the world. The time seemed very 
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long. Mr. Willie felt tired again a) 
restless, and he would have given almos 
anything he owned if it would hay: 
brought him strength to rise upon h 
elbow and look around the window-eas 
ing down the road. He began to think 
that Juanita had refused to come. Jua 
nita could be inexorably firm when shy 
thought it worth while to assert herself 
but he felt a little hurt that even if she 
did not want his veil, she bad not taken 
it as an excuse to call on him and say 
good-by. ‘She might have known | 
would understand,” he thought; ‘but 
then I suppose she has her hands full 
getting ready for to-night.”” Even old 
Ann seemed to have forgotten him. It 
was very strange that she did not come to 
see if he wished to have his pillows turned, 
or to bring him something cool to drink. 
It was not like her to wait until he rang 
the bell. ‘‘ After a little the coast train 
will be coming in, and Keener will be on 
it,” he thought, *‘ and then my last chance 
will be gone.” 

The little gold-topped waves had sunk 
into glittering pink and azure reaches, 
over which the sun hung low. Some- 
where out of sight a schooner, knowing 
herself becalmed, threw out her anchor 
and let her sails come rattling down. Mr. 
Willie put his hand upon the bell, and 
then, remembering that he needed no- 
thing, did not ring, but called in a very 
low voice, ‘* Ann!” 

There was no answer, and in the silence 
he could hear the coast train throbbing 
far beyond the bay. Then it came rum- 
bling across the trestle, with a shriek for 
the drawbridge, and another shriek for the 
village lying inland from the Point, and 
Mr. Willie knew that in two hours Jua- 
nita Grayson would be married to a man 
she did not love. The moments passed 
aimlessly above him while he wondered 
why it was that he could know so many 
things to-day that he had never dreamed 
in all the days before. <A red haze filled 
the distant west, and the sun sank slowly 
through it to some mystery beyond. 
Mr. Willie watched until it seemed too 
much like watching the death of some 
one very dear. He closed his eyes and 
the warm tears came up beneath the lids, 
and his hand wound itself in the soft tissue 
of the veil. 

There was acreak of wheels along the 
shell drive from the gate. Mr. Willie's 
eyes flew open and his hand shook the 
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‘“Ann!” he called, 

ming !—Ann!” 

Ann ran in, looking excited. ‘‘De 

sung lady’s aftah yo’ veil, suah ‘nough,” 

e announced; ‘* but I'll stay right han- 

y, so’s’t if you want me 
‘“You go to the kitchen,” Mr. Willie 
Lid, ungratefully; ‘*‘ but show Miss Jua- 

nita in first, please.” 

Old Ann shook her head. ‘* Miss Jua- 
nita’s a good *nough girl,” she grumbled, 
‘but dat ain’t no scuse—” Her voice 
died away along the hall, and the flutter 
of Juanita’s coming took its place. She 
entered and walked swiftly up to him 
with a bright defiance in her eyes. 

‘Tt’s all done with,” she said, 
may keep your veil.” 

Mr. Willie tried to smile. ‘‘ Are you 
married so early, Juanita?” he asked. 

‘*Married!” she said, standing very 
white and proud before him. ‘‘ No, ’m 
not married. Mr. Keener did not come.” 

‘* And hasn’t he sent you any word?” 

‘‘Oh yes; a letter on the coast train. 
He did not telegraph because he wished 
to go into more detail. You know that 


‘** somebody's 


“so you 


this was the very last day possible for him 
to start to Mexico to take the place that’s 
offered him, and he had to go to the city 
to finish his preparations; but there was 


more to be done than he thought, and he 
didn't get through. Oh, Willie, I’m so 
glad!” 

‘*But I don’t understand,” began Mr. 
Willie. 

‘*Of course you don't,” the girl broke 
in, with a sharp voice. ‘* You’re not such 
a good business man as he is, and you 
don’t understand how necessary it is to 
get all through. Neither do I under- 
stand, nor even mamma. I left her talk- 
ing it over and trying to. I—I told her 
I must come and explain why I didn’t 
want the veil. Willie’—her voice was 
almost a sob—‘‘I shall have to hear her 
talk about it all my life.” 

Mr. Willie clinched his hands. “TI 
must get the straight of this,” he said. 
‘**Deoes the fellow want to break off the 
marriage, or only to postpone it?” 

‘**Ho!” she eried; ‘* break it off! 
don’t know him, Willie. He’s in love 
with me, don’t you understand. All 
that he wants is a little time to arrange 
business, and then when everything is in 
running order he will come. He expects 
to find me waiting for him, like a package 
left until called for; but that is his mis- 
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take. Do you blame me, Willie? I'll 
not marry him when he comes back. I 
gave up to mamma only on condition of 
its being over and done with, and because 
he was going faraway. I knewhe would 
never reproach me and make me unhappy 
as she does; it seems to have been so 
much trouble to her to bring me into 
the world and take care of me, and she 
always forgets that I did not ask to come. 
It seemed to me that I should be almost 
content just to be loved without trying 
to love him, because he would not always 
be telling me that I ought to persuade 
some other person to take care of me; 
but now—” She dropped on her knees 
beside the bed and buried her .face in 
her hands. ‘*Oh, Willie, Willie,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘I shall not let any one know 
that I care, excepting you. You are al- 
ways so good to me, Willie, and I had to 
come away from mamma just now or I 
should have done something, I don’t 
know what, and I was so glad there was 
an excuse to get away.” 

Mr. Willie let his hand rest upon her 
quivering shoulder as tenderly as the sun- 
set color lingered on her hair. ‘‘ Juanita, 
do you mind if I tell you something?” he 
asked. 

She lifted a wild bright face to him. 
‘**Mind?” she answered, with a halting 
breath; ‘‘ you may tell me anything you 
please. Did I say that I cared? I don't 
care about anything in the world now. 
They have had the chance I gave them, 
and I am happy to be free.” 

The ring in her voice seemed to put him 
far away from her. His hand trembled 
a little on her shoulder and withdrew. 
‘*T wish I could have kept all this from 
happening,” he said. 

‘What could you have done?” she 
asked. 

The color of the west had fallen on her 
cheeks and in hereyes. He gazed at her, 
and his voice was only a whisper through 
the hush. ‘* Perhaps I could have taught 
you how to love me, dear,” he said. 

She gave a little laugh. ‘‘And after 
that?” she asked. 

‘* After that?” he repeated, wondering, 
for the brightness deepened on her face 
instead of fading with the clouds. 

‘**Because,”’ she. said, softly, ‘‘ you 
taught me that a long time ago, Willie. 
That was what made me so happy to be 
free.” 

He stretched out his hand to her, and 
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e clasped it close in hers. The twi 
elit was so still that they could hear 
ie soft incoming of the tide. 

There came a sound of shuffling foot- 
teps in the hall. ‘* De young lady's hoss 
s eittin’ tol'able skittish ‘count of all 
lese skeeters, Mr. Willie, suh,” a voice 
ud at the door. 

* Allright, Ann: [Um coming,” Juanita 
called. She bent above Mr. Willie for a 
moment, and went out past old Ann, who 
eyed her sharply, looking for the veil. 
\ moment later the old horse plodded off 
along the drive, and Mr. Willie could 
hear the measured thud of his hoofs long 
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NEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS was 
¥ born in Providence, February 24, 
1824. From the age of six to ten he at- 
tended school at Jamaica Plain, near Bos- 
ton; then was in school in Providence 
until he was fifteen, when his father 
moved to New York. He did not go to 
college, but he studied and read largely 
at home. About 1838 he came under the 
influence of Emerson, and he heard him 
lecture often. He eagerly accepted Em- 
erson’s thought, and made it his own with 
a boy’s ardor and devotion. A spirit of 
genuine hero-worship took possession of 
him, and it became a dominating :nflu- 
ence in shaping his life. This interest led 
him and his brother Burrill to Brook 
Farm, where they spent two years, in 
1842-3. They went as boarders, and did 
not join the community or commit them- 
selves to its principles. Joining eagerly 
in the amusements of the place, they as- 
sisted somewhat in the work. Their chief 
object, however, was educational, and 
George studied German, music, and agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

One of the friendships which Curtis 
formed at Brook Farm was with Jolin 
8S. Dwight. who afterwards became well 
known as an interpreter of music. Dwight 
taught music at the farm, Curtis studied 
with him, and they became intimate 
friends. They were drawn very close 
to each other, frequently exchanged let- 
ters after Curtis left Brook Farm, and 
the friendship continued throughout life. 
After he left the farm, in the autumn of 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 571.—-18 
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after they had passed the gate and old 
Ann had shut it with a elang. 

The old woman came back presently, 
and she looked at Mr. Willie with affee- 
tion as she turned his pillows for him 
and rearranged his veil. 

* Yo’ mighty right not to let go of it,” 
she said. ** Miss Juanita’s a good ‘nough 
girl, but dat ain’t no seuse faw givin’ her 
yo weddin’-veil. Yo’ goin’ to want a 
wife of yo’ own some day, Mr. Willie, an’ 
dat veil ‘Il come in mighty handy to save 
her from gittin’ one, if yo’ keeps it nice.” 

And Mr. Willie smiledand said,*‘ Ann, 
that is very true.” 
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1843, Curtis spent the winter at his fa- 
ther’s house in New York. In the spring 
of 1844 he went with Burrill to Concord, 
Massachusetts, and lived there on a farm 
for the next year and a half. His object 
was to become acquainted with country 
life, and to obtain a practical knowledge 
of agriculture. It was in the spirit of 
the teachings of Emerson that he should 
thus seek to combine study with out-door 
living. He frequently wrote to Dwight, 
and he visited Brook Farm from time to 
time. 

The letters which Curtis wrote at this 
time to his friend at Brook Farm show 
the influence of Emerson, and some of 
them are little more than echoes. Yet it 
is interesting to note how clear and sound 
was his thought about the reforms of the 
day. He could not accept the teachings 
of the Brook- Farmers, though he had 
lived with them and seen them on their 
best side. His letters, however, indicate 
many of the characteristics of the man 
we admired and loved so much, for they 
show his charming command of lan- 
guage, a deep interest in poetry, music, 
and every form of art, a graceful and pol- 
ished manner, and a profound concern for 
the good of his fellow-men. He was, even 
then, an independent in politics and reli- 
gion, capable of speaking hisown thought 
firmly, and wise to see the higher ethics 
which should rule in the lives of men. 

The first letter was written in New 
York, and refers to the change made at 
srook Farm, early in 1844, in the adoption 
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of the teachings of Fourier. He dis 
cusses at great length his own attitude 
towards Brook Farm and association, 
neither of which he finds himself able to 
accept. He shows himself a pronounced 
individualist, and distinctly rejec’s the 
eardinal doctrines of communism. The 
letter is too long to give in full; but some 
parts of it will help to explain his reasons 
for seeking the quiet of a Concord farm: 


New York, March 3, 1844 

Your letter was very grateful to me. I bad 
supposed the silence would be broken by some 
music-burst of devotion, and that all friends 
would be nearer to you the more imperative 
the call upon your strength to battle for the 
Ideal.... Idonot think (and what a heresy !) 
that your life has formed more than an object, 
not yet a centre. The new order will systema- 
tize your course, but I do not see that it aids 
your journey. Is it not the deeper insight you 
constantly gain into musie which explains the 
social economy you adopt, and not the econo- 
my the music? One fine symphony or song 
leads all reforms captive, as the grand old 
paintings in St. Peter’s completely ignore all 
sects. ... 

With respect to association as a means of 
reform, I have seen no reason to change my 
view. Though, like the monastic, a life of de- 
votion, to severe criticism it offers a selfish and 
an unheroic aspect. When your letter first 
spoke of your personal interest in the move- 
ment, I had written you a long statement of 
my thought, which I did not send. It was 
ouly a strong statement of Individualism, 
which would not be new to you, perhaps, and 
the essential reason of which could not be 
readily treated. What we call union seems to 
me only a name fora phase of individual ac- 
tion. I live only for myself; and in propor- 
tion to my own growth, so I benefit others. As 
Fourier seems to me to have postponed his 
life in finding out how to live, so I often felt 
it was with Mr. Ripley. Besides, I feel that 
our evils are eutirely individual, not social. 
What is society but the shadow of the single 
men behind it?.... 

The effect of a residence at the Farm, I im- 
agine, was not greater willingness to serve in 
the kitchen, and so practically assert that labor 
was divine, but discontent that there was such 
a place as a kitchen. And, however aimless 
life there seemed to be, it was an aimlessness 
of the general, not of the individual life. Its 
beauty faded suddenly if I remembered that it 
was a society for special ends, though those 
ends were very noble. In the midst of busy 
trades and bustling commerce, it was a congre- 
gation of calm scholars and poets, cherishing 
the ideal and the true in each other’s hearts, 
dedicated toa healthy and vigorous life. As an 
association it needed a stricter system to en- 
sure success; and since it had not the means to 
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justify its mild life, it necessarily grew to th 
As reformers you are now certainly more a 
tive, and may promise yourselves heaven’s 1 
ward for that. That impossibility of sev: 
ance from the world, of which you speak, | 
liked, thongh I did not like that there shou) 
be such a protest against the world by thos 
who were somewhat subject to it. This wa 
not my first feeling. When I first went 
seemed as if all hope had died from the race 
as if the return to simplicity and beauty la 
through the woods and fields, and was to be 
march of men whose very habits and persona 
appearance should wear a sign of the coming 
grace. The longer I stayed, the more surely 
that thought vanished. I had unconscious), 
been devoted to the circumstance, while I had 
earnestly denied its value. Gradually I pei 
ceived that only as a man grew deeper and 
broader could he wear the coat and submit to 
the etiquette and obey the laws which society 
[association] demands. Now I feel that no 
new order is demanded, but that the universe 
is plastic to the pious hand. 

sJesides, it seems to me that reform becomes 
atheistic the moment it is organized, for it 
aims, really, at that which conservatism repre 
sents. The merit of the reformer is his sin 
cerity, not his busy effort to emancipate the 
slave or to save the drunkard. And the deeper 
his sincerity, the more deeply grounded seems 
to Lim the order he holds to be so corrupt. 
God always weighs down the Devil. There 
fore the chureh is not a collection of puzzling 
priests and deceived people, but the represent 
ative, now as much as ever, of the religious 
sentiment. ... There is indeed a latent move- 
ment badly represented by these reforms—and 
that is the constant perception of the supre- 
macy of the individual. But the stronger the 
feet become, the more delicate may be the 
movements. The more strictly individual | 
am,the more certainly I am bound to all oth- 
ers. I can reach other men only through my 
self. So far as you have need of association, 
you are injured by it. 

You will gather what I think from sneh 
hints as these. I recognize the worth of the 
movement, as I do of all sincere action. Other 
reasons must bind me peculiarly to the partic- 
ular one at Brook Farm. “Think not of any 
severance of our loves,” though we should not 
meet immediately. Burrill will see if there is 
any such place as we wish about you. I have 
not much hope of his success. The scent of 
the roses will not depart, though the many are 
scattered. I hardly hope to say directly how 
very beautiful it lies in my memory. What a 
heart-fresco it has become. All the dignity. 
the strength, the devotion, will be preserved 
by you. That graceful aimlessness comes no 
more, and yet that was necessary. Long be- 
fore 1 knew of the changes, I perceived that 
the growth of the place would overshadow the 
spots where the sunlight had lain so softly and 
ee 
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I wish this was me instead of my letter, for 
warm grasp of the hand might say more 
in all these words, 
Yr friend, G. W. C. 
New York, March 27, 1844. 

At last IT imagine our summer destiny is 

ced. This morning Burrill received a reply 

om Emerson, informing us of a promising 
lace near Coneord. The farmer's name is 
Capt. Nathaniel Barrett, of pleasant family 
ind situation, and a farm on Which more farm- 
vork than usnal is done. Altogether the pros- 
pect is very alluring and satisfactory, and I 
ive little doubt of our acceptance of the sit- 
ation. We shall not then be very far re- 
moved from you; and at some esthetic tea, or 
transcendental elub, or poets’ assembly meet 
you, perhaps, and other Brook-Farmers. At 
all events we shall breathe pretty much the 
same atmosphere as before, and I understand 
more fully the complete privacy of the country 
life, 

Burrill brought pleasant accounts of your 
appearance at Brook Farm. The summer shall 
not pass without my looking in upon you, 
thongh only for an hour. That time will suf- 
fice to show me the unaltered beauty of as- 
pect, though days would not be enough to ex- 
press all that they suggested. Emerson writes 
that there is a piano and musie at the farm 
mentioned. I have no faith in pianos under 
such circumstances, but it shows a taste, a 
hope, a capability; possibly it is equal to all 
spiritual significance except music. ... 

Let me hear from you before I leave New 
York, which will be in two or three weeks. I 
shall not leave all my good friends,and all the 
fine music here, without a pang. But if we 
stop for pangs! Yr friend, 

G. W. CURTIS. 


New York, Monpay Mornina, April 8, 1844. 

The few last days have been like glimpses 
of Brook Farm, seeing so constantly Mr. Rip- 
ley, and Charles,and List, and Isaac, and Geor- 
giana, and M. Fuller. The three last days of 
the past week were occupied by the sessions 
of the Convention, about which there was no 
enthusiasm, but an air of great resolution, 
which always precedes success. To be sure, 
the success to me is the constant hope in hu- 
manity that inspires them, the sure glowing 
prophecies of paradise and heaven being in- 
dividual not general prophecies, and announ- 
cing the advent in their own hearts and lives 
of the feet beautiful of old upon the moun- 
tains. In comparison with this, what was 
done and what was doing lost much of its 
Leave to Albert Brisbane, and id 
omne genus, these practical etchings and phal- 
ansteries; but let us serve the Gods without 
belland candle. Have these men, with all their 
faith and love, not yet full confidence in love? 
is that not strong enough to sway all institu- 
tions that are, and cause them to overtlow 
with life? Does that ask houses and lands to 
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express its power; does it not ride supreme 
over the abounding selfishness of the world, 
and so raise men from their sorrow and degra 
dation, or so inspire them that their hovels are 
good enough for them ? 

But all difference of thought vanished be- 
fore the profound, sincere cloquence of these 
men. Last night, at William Channing’s 
ehurch, the room was full, and the risen Lord 
Jesus might have smiled upon a worthy wor- 
ship. From all sections were gathered in that 
small room men led by the same high thought ; 
and in the light of that thought joining hands 
and hearts, unknown to each other, never to 
he seen again, and in the early dawn setting 
forth with hard hands and stout hearts, to 
hew down the trees which shall be wrought 
inte stately dwellings for those who come af- 
ter in the day.... 

The meetings of the Convention were made 
interesting by some speeches of W. H. Chan- 
ning. His fervor kindles the sympathy of all 
who listen. I do not think he is a man of 
great intellect; his views of society are not 
always correct. He speaks very often as an 
infidel in the capability of men might speak. 
He is fanatical, as all who perceive by the 
heart and not the head are, as deeply pious 
men are apt to be. But I never heard so elo- 
quent a man, one who commanded attention 
and sympathy not by his words or thoughts, 
but the religion that lay far below them. It 
is a warm, fragrant, southern wind, ai which 
the heart leaps; not the pure, cold ocean air, 
which braces the frame. Between him and 
some whom I have heard is the same differ- 
ence as between Goethe and Novalis. The one 
a June meadow, with flower scents and cloud 
shadows, and the soft sultry music of humming 
bees and singing birds, with clear skies bend- 
ing over; a deep sea the other, whereon sail 
stately ships, wafted by health-bearing breezes, 
in whose waters the sick gain strength, in 
whose soundless depths the coral and precious 
stones repose forever, which supplies the clouds 
whose shadow makes the meadow beautiful.... 

The Dial stops. Is it not like the going 
out of astar? Its place was so unique in our 
literature. All who wrote and sang for it 
were clothed in white garments, and the work 
itself so calm and collected, though springing 
from the same undismayed hope which fathers 
all our best reforms. But the intellectnal 
worth of the time will be told in other ways, 
thongh the Dial no longer reports the progress 
of the day. 

On Friday we leave for Boston. I do not 
know precisely if we shall go immediately to 
Concord. We may possibly be detained in 
joston until the following Monday, in which 
case I shall not fail to come out and see you. 
So endeth my New York correspondence. 

Yours truly and ever, 
G. W. CURTIS. 

Curtis and his brother went to live on 
a Concord farm, one mile north of the 
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THE EASY CHAIR ANTICIPATED. 


village, near the Concord River, and over- slope between holds a large part of the Cap- 
looking its meadows. Herea small cot- tain’s orchard. Among the hills at one side 
g . ; 
tage, adjoining the farm-house, was fitted ‘“® 5€ the town, about a mile away ; and a 
. 2 . wide horizon all around, which Elizabeth Hoar 
up for the brothers, but they had their ; dew 
é : rae Ke tells me she has learned is the charm of Con- 
meals with the farmer and his family. 


: cord scenery. The summit of the hill on which & 
The place was one in every way adapted ; 








* ’ , ; we are is crowned with woods, and from a 
a | to the purposes they had in view in seek- clearing commands a grand prospect. Waclhu- 
ae ing the retirement of a farm. sett rises alone upon the distance, and takes ey 
oe the place of the ocean in the landscape. The 2 
. Concorp, Fripay Ev’, May 10th, 1844. Blue Hill, in a measure, supplied that want at 
Since our arrival here I have been busy West Roxbury. Otherwise the landscape is a 
i] enough. From breakfast at 6to dinner at 124 garden, which only pleases. 
+ hard at hard work, and all the afternoon roam- We are much pleased with our host and 
, ing over the country far and near. When we his family. He is that Capt. Nathan Barrett 
‘ came the Spring was just waking. Now it is to whom Messrs. Pratt and Brown came fot 
ia opening like a rose-bud with continnally deep- seed, and who raises a great deal of seed for 
ai ening beauty. The apple-trees in full bloom, Ruggles, Nourse,and Mason. We go into vi) ‘ 
iv making the landscape so white,seem to pre- work. The Captain turns us out with the a 
sent a synopsis of the future Summer glory of | oxen and plough, and we do our best. Already 
‘i the flower-world. I have learned a good deal. The men are very 
i Our farm lies on one of the three hills of courteous and generous. 
Concord. They call it Punkatassett. Before Indeed, I am disposed to think it just the 
H us, at the foot of the hill,is the river; and the place we wanted. As yet I see no reason to 
iW 
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doubt it. It is so still a life, after the city and 
after the family at Brook Farm. Iam glad to 
be thrown so directly and almost alone into 
Nature, and more ready than ever to pay my 
debt in a human way, by learning the names 
of her beautiful flowers, and the places where 
they blossom, We study Botany daily, and 
have thus far kept pace with the season. I 
have found here the yellow violet, which I do 

t remember at West Roxbury. Already we 
have the rhodora and the columbine, which 
you have probably found. And with our af- 
ternoons surrendered to the meadows and hills, 
and our mornings to the fields, we find no 
heavy hours; but every Sunday surprises us. 
] am to bed at 9 and rise at 43 or 5. I practise 
the orphie which says, “ Baptize thyself in 
pure water every morning when thon leavest 
thy couch,” which I more concisely render, 
Wash betimes. 

For the last three evenings I have been in 
the village hearing Belinda Randall play and 
sing. With the smallest voice, she sings so 
delicately, and understands her power so well, 
that Ihave been charmed. It was a beautiful 
crown to my day, not regal and majestic like 
Frances O.’s in the ripe Summer, but woven of 
Spring flowers and buds. Last night I saw 
her at Mr. Hoar’s, only herself and Miss E. 
Hoar, G. P. Bradford, Mr. and Mrs. Emerson, 
and myself aud Mr. Hoar. She played Beetho- 
ven, sang the “Adelaide” serenade, “ Fischer 
Midechen,” “Amid this Green Wood.” I 
walked home under the low, heavy gray 
clouds, but the echo lingered about me like 
starlight. 

We have a piano in the house, and a very 
good one. It was made by Currier, and is but 
a few years old. The evenings do not all pass 
without reminding me of the flute music of the 
last Summer, and making me half long to hear 
it again. Yet Iam too contented to wish to 
be back at the Farm. The country about us is 
wilder than there, but I need now this tender 
severity of Nature and of friendship. With 
John Hosmer, Isaac, Geo. Bradford, and Bur- 
rill, l am not without some attual features of 
the Farm as I knew it. When I shall see you, 
I cannot say.’ I shall not willingly break the 
circle of life here, though occasion will make 
me willing enough. 

Let me not remain unmentioned to my 
friends at Brook Farm and in the village ; and 
when you can ungroup yourself for an hour, 
paint me a portrait of the life you lead. 

Yr friend, G. W.C. 


Concorp, May 24th, ’44. 

My DEAR FRIEND,—I heard of you at Ole 
Bull’s concert, and have sympathized with you 
in your delight. I was in Worcester that even- 
ing, and had hoped to have come down to Bos- 
ton and heard him once more.... But who of 
allheard? Was it not as if he walked above 
the earth, and of his sublime conversation you 
hear now and then the notes? Did not the 
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singular beauty of the man unite with his per- 
formance to make the completest musical fes- 
tival you have heard? Indeed, I owe more to 
him than one can know except as he feels the 
same debt—are you not that one?... Since I 
had been here I had heard no music, and felt 
that I needed to hear some, as an adequate ex- 
pression of all that I felt. When Belinda Ran- 
dall came, that demand was satisfied. Ole 
Bull satisfies the claim of the same nature 
which our whole life makes, and of itself cre- 
ates, rather reveals, newer and deeper demands, 
and will, I suppose, until the celestial harmo- 
nies are heard by us. ... To lovers of music a 
bare description is as an outline to a painter 
which he can readily fill up,and supply with 
shadows and sunlight. Yet not he, so maguifi- 
céntly as sunlight and shadows sweep over this 
landscape. It seems to me that a century of 
splendor has been rushing by since I have been 
here. The persons who make Concord famous 
I have hardly seen. The consciousness of 
their presence is like the feeling of lofty moun- 
tains whom the night and thick forests hide.... 


The next letter describes a visit to Haw- 
thorne, who was then living in the ‘‘Old 
Manse.” The address by Emerson which 
is mentioned is the one he delivered in 
Concord, August 1, 1844, on the anniver- 
sary of the emancipation of the negroes 
in the British West Indies. It was soon 
after printed in a pamphlet, and was in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Miscellanies ” of 1884. 


Concorp, August 7th, 1844. 

My regret at not seeing you was only less- 
ened by the beautiful day I passed with Mr. 
Hawthorne. His life is so harmonious with 
the antique repose of his house, and so redeem- 
ed into the present by his infant, that it is 
much better to sit an hour with him than hear 
the Rev. Barzillai Frost! His baby is the most 
serenely happy Iever saw. It is very beauti- 
ful, and lies amid such placid influences that 
it too may have a milk-white lamb as em- 
blem; and Mrs. Hawthorne is so tenderly re- 
spectful toward her husband that all the ro- 
mance which we picture in a cottage of lovers 
dwells, subdued and dignified, with them. I 
see them very seldom. The people here who 
are worth knowing, I find, live very quietly and 
retired. In the country friendship seems not 
tu be of that consuming, absorbing character 
that city circumstances give it, but to be 
quite content to feel rather than hear or see. 
And that very independence, which withdraws 
them into the privacy of their homes, is the 
charm which draws thither. 

Mr. Emerson read an address before the 
antislavery friends last Thursday. It was 
very fine. Not of that cold, clear, intellectual 
character which so many dislike, but ardent 
and strong. His recent reading of the history 
of the cause has given him new light and 
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warmed a fine enthusiasm. It commenced 
with allusions to the day “which gives the 
immense fortification of a fact to a great prin- 
ciple”; and then drew in strong, bold outline 
the progress of British emancipation. Thence 
to slavery in its influence upon the holders, to 
the remark that this event hushed the old 
slander about inferior natures in the negro; 
thence to the philosophy of slavery, and so 
through many detached thoughts to the end. 
It was nearly two hours long, but was very 
commanding. He looked genial and benevo- 
lent, as who should smilingly defy the world, 
the flesh, and the devil to enslave him. The 
address will be published by the Society; and 
he will probably write it more fully, and chisel 
it into a fitter grace for the public criticism. 
He spoke of your unfortunate calls, but said 
you bore the sulkiness very well. George 
Bradford also was very sorry; and it was hard 
that you should come so far, with the faces of 
friends as a hospitable city before you, and 
find a mirage only, or (begging Burrill’s par- 
don) one house. 

For the last six weeks I have been learning 
what hard work is. Afternoon leisure is now 
remembered with the holiday which Saturday 
brought to the schoolboy. During the haying 
we have devoted all our time and faculty to 
the making of hay, leaving the body at night 
fit only to be devoted to sheets and pillows, 
and not to grave or even friendly epistolary 
intercourse. Oh, friends, live upon faith, say 
I, as I pitch into bed, with the ghosts of sun- 
dry morning resolutions of letters kicking my 
sides or thumping my back; and then sink 
into dreams, where every day seems a day in 
the valley of Ajalon, and innumerable Joshuas 
command the sun and moon to stay, and uni- 
versal leisure spreads over the universe like a 
great wind. ‘Then comes morning and wake- 
fulness and boots and breakfast and scythes 
and heat and fatigue, and all my venerable 
Joshuas endeavor in vain to make oxen stand 
still, and I heartily wish them and I back in 
our valley ruling the heavens. In attending 
scythes over unseen hassocks which do some- 
times bend the words of our mouths into 
shapes resembling oaths—those most crooked 
of all speech, but therefore fitted for the occa- 
sional crooks of life, particularly mowing. 
Yet I now and then sweat and get tired very 
heartily, for I want to drink this art of farm- 
ing to the bottom, and taste not only the 
morning froth, but the afternoon and evening 
strength, dregs, and bitterness, if there be any. 

When haying is over, which event will take 
place on Saturday night of this week, fair 
weather being vouchsafed, I shall return to my 
moderation. Toward the latter part of the 
month I shall stray away toward Providence 
and Newport, and sit down by the sea, and in 
it too, probably. So I shall pass until har- 
vest. Where the snows will fall upon me, I 
cannot yet say. 

Say to Charles that I was sorry not to have 





seen him; but if persons of consequence wij 

travel without previous annunciation, the, 
may chance to find even the humblest of thei; 
servants not at home. I know you will writ: 
when the time comes, so I say nothing b 

that I am your friend ever. G. W. ¢ 


Concorp, Sept. 23, 1844 

Shall we not see you on the day of the eat 
tle show? Certainly Brook Farm will be 1 
resented, and I think you may by this tim 
farmer enough to enjoy the cattle and 
ploughing. Besides, as I remember a sim 
excursion last year at which I assisted, t 
splendor of the early morning, which was 1 
yet awake when we came away from the Fir 
will amply repay any extraordinary eti 
And still another besides: I do not want t 
winter to build its white impenetrable wa 
between us before I have heard your voi 
once more. I should hope to come and lo 
at you for one day at least in West Roxb 
but our Captain has work, autumnal work, t 
end whereof is not comprehended by the u 
assisted human vision. Potato-digging, app! 
picking, threshing, the gathering of innume: 
able seeds, must be done before winter; and 
yet to-day is like a despatch from Decem! 
to announce to us that snow and ice and win 
are to be just as cold this winter as they wer 
the last. 

And I have had a long vacation too. I thi: 
on the very day I wrote my last letter to yo 
as I was whetting my scythe for the last swath 
of the season, my hat half fell off, and sudde: 
ly raising my hand to eatch it, I thrust 
against the scythe, and cut my thumb just 
upon the point. It has healed, but I neve 
shall find it quite so agile as formerly. I could 
not use the hand, my right hand, for more than 
a fortnight. It was like losing a sense to los 
its use. After a week of inaction in Concord 
I went to Rhode Island, and remained thre 
weeks, and am now at home a fortnight. | 
came back more charmed than ever with Con- 
cord, which hides under a quiet surface most 
precious scenes. I Suppose we see more deep 
ly into the spirit of a landscape where we hav 
been happy. There we behold the summet 
bloom where it is spring or autumn or wintel! 
with men generally. 

We shall remain with Capt. Barrett throug 
the winter. The spring will bring its own 
arrangements, or, rather, the conclusion of 
those which are formed during the winter. | 
suspect that our affections, like our bodies, 
have been transplanted to Massachusetts, and 
that our lives will grow in the new soil. Not 
at all ambitious of settling and becoming a cit 
izen, I am very well content with the nomadi 
life until obedience to the law of things sha 
plant me in some home. 

And are you still at home in the Farm? Ru 
mors, whose faces I cannot fairly see, pass | 
me sometimes breathing your name and others: 
but I have long ago turned rumor out of doors 
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as an impostor and impertinent person, who 
apes the manners and appearance of its bet- 
ters. I shall receive nene as from you, how- 
ever loudly they may shout your name, except 
they show your hand and seal. 

Antumn has already begun to leave the 
traces of her golden fingers upon the brakes, 
and oceasionally upon some tall nut trees. It 
seems as if she were trying her skill before she 
comes like a wind over the landscape. She 
warbles a few glittering notes before her won- 
derful majestic Death-song. 

Dear friend, why should I send you this chip 
of ore out of the mine of regard which is yours 

i my heart? Come and dig in it. 
Your friend, G. W. CURTIS. 

The winter was spent at Concord, with 
visits to Providence, Brook Farm, and 
elsewhere. The next letter was written 
January 12, 1845, and speaks of his read- 
ng Elizabeth Barrett and Ben Jonson. 


The following paragraph shows how he 
enjoyed his winter in the country: 


Burrill has not yet returned, and leaves me 
till a hermit. I am well pleased with my 
solitude, nor do I care much to go out of the 
country during the winter; but domestic cir- 
cumstances make it advisable to go to Provi- 
dence. There I shall have a good library at 
hand, which I miss a good deal here. Indeed, 
I think it likely that every year, while my 
home is in the country, I may perform a pil- 
grimage to the city for two or three months, 
for purposes of art and literature and affection. 
This idea implies a very free life, but there 
seems now to be no hinderance to it. 

The next summer Curtis and his brother 
removed to the neighborhood of Emerson, 
secured a room in a farm-house, cared for 
their own beds, lived in the simplest and 
most economical manner, hired a small 
piece of ground, on which they labored 
half the day, and roamed the woods or 
read the other half. This farm was that 
of Edmund Hosmer, who was afterward 
described by Curtis as Emerson’s “‘ sturdy 
farmer neighbor.” He lived one-half 
mile east of Emerson, on a cross-road 
which led directly to Walden Pond 
through the woods. It was during this 
summer Thoreau built his hut at the 
pond; and he was aided in the erection 
of its frame-work by Alcott, Edmund Hos- 
mer, and Curtis. A few years later Cur- 
tis wrote of this event: ‘‘One pleasant 
afternoon a small party of us helped him 
raise it—a bit of life as Arcadian as any 
at Brook Farm.” 

As will be seen by the following let- 
ters, the Curtises were not bound closely 
to the tasks of their ‘‘ garden-plot”: 
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My DEAR FRIEND,—The cold gray days at 
Brook Farm were the sunniest of the month. 
I wish I could step into the parlor when my 
heart is ready for music and surrender to 
Beethoven and Mozart, or, indeed, when I find 
men very selfish and mean, look in upon your 
kindliness and general sympathy. But while 
your intercourse at the Farm is so gentle and 
sweet, yon will not forget that it springs from 
the characters whose companions are still in 
outer darkness and civilization. I meet every 
day men of very tender characters under the 
roughest mien. Even in the midst of the 
world, I constantly balance my ledger in favor 
of actual virtue, and enjoy intercourse, not so 
familiar, but as sweet as that I saw at Brook 
Farm. Is it not the tendency of a decided in- 
stitution of reform to be unjust to the barba- 
rians? [I do assure you the warm, tender south 
winds blow over us here in the unsocial state, 
no less than the chilly east. 

The snow on the ground belies the season. 
It is warm to-day, and the birds sing. I should 
have enjoyed more my ride in the soft snow on 
Tuesday, if conscience had not arrayed me 
against Mr. Billings; but I am most glad to 
see that I am recovering from the argumenta- 
tive. Iam beginning to enjoy more than ever 
the pure, still characters which I meet. Intel- 
lect is not quite satisfying, though so alluring. 
It is a scentless flower. But there is a purer 
summer pleasure in the sweetbrier than the 
dahlia, though one would have each in his gar- 
den. It is because Shakespeare is not solely 
intellectual, but equally developed, that his 
fame is universal. The old philosophers, the 
sheer intellects, lack as much fitness to life as 
aman without a hand or aneye. And because 
life is interpreted by sentiment, the higher the 
flight of the intellect, the colder and sadder is 
the man. Plato and Emerson are called poets ; 
but if they were so, their audience would be as 
wide as the world. Milton’s fame is limited be- 
cause he lacked a subtlety and delicacy corre- 
sponding with his healthiness and strength. 
Milton fused in Keats would have formed a 
greater than Shakespeare. If Milton’s piety 
had been Catholic and not Puritanical, I do 
not see why he should not have been a greater 
poet. 

I shall not have much work to do before we 
undertake our garden-plot. We take care of 
the cattle daily, and that is about all. Yester- 
day, in the sunlight, I walked to the woods. It 
was a spectacle finer than the sleet.... 


Concorp, April 5, 1845. 

Judge, my unitary friend, how grateful was 
your letter, perfumed with the flowers and 
moonlight, to an unfortunate up to his ears in 
manure and dish-water! For no happier is my 
plight at this moment. I snatch a moment out 
of the week, wherein the significance of that 
fearful word business has been revealed to me, 


to send an echo, a reply, to your letter. Since 
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Monday we have been moving and manuring 
and fretting and fuming, and rushing desper- 
ately up and down turapikes with bundles and 
baskets, and have arrived at the end of the 
week barely iu order. Yesterday,in the midst, 
while I was escorting a huge wagon of that in- 
valuable farming wealth, I encountered Mrs. 
Pratt and family making their reappearance in 
civilization. All Brook Farm, in the golden 
age, seemed to be strapped on the rear of their 
wagon as baggage, for Mrs. Pratt was the first 
lady I saw at Brook Farm, where Jadyhood 
blossomed so fairly. Ah! my minute is over, 
and I must leave yon, to lie in wait for another. 

Evening.—I have captured an evening in- 
stead, my first tolerably quiet evening in this 
new life, this new system of ours for a summer 
sojourn. The waves of my nomadic life drift 
me on strange shores. . 


Concorn, Apri! 17, 1845 

As a good friend, am I not bound to advise 
you how my new household works, here in the 
very bosom of terrible civilization, which yet 
keeps me very warm? A long wet day like 
this, when I have been gloriously imprisoned 
by dropping diamonds, tries well the power of 
my new solitary life to charm me. It has not 
failed. It is going away now through the still 
dank midnight, but it bears the image of my 
smile. A long wet day with my books and 
fire, and Burrill for external and my thoughts 
for internal company. After a morning ser- 
vice prolonged far beyond the hour of matins, 
led by the sweet and solemn Milton, I read 
Miss Martinean’s last tale, founded upon the 
history of Toussaint VOuverture, in whom I 
have been interested. I have jusé read Victor 
Hugo’s Bug-Jargal, his first novel, and also 
based upon the insurrection of St. Domingo. 
I fee! that Miss Martinean’s picture is highly 
colored, but the featnres must be correct. ... 

Let history and great men fade from our 
sight. Lately I have grown to sad 
rhymer, and shall end my letter with hints of 
a life sweeter than these records of mine. More 
and more I feel that my wine of letters is poured 
by the poets, not handed as cold sherbet by 
the philosophers. Some day I may speak more 
fully upon these things. Meanwhile, secretly 
and constantly, I turn over pebble after pebble 
upon the shore, not uncheered by the hope 
that one day a pearl may glitter in my hands.... 


be a 


Concorp, May 3, °45. 

have 
blown so constantly through the spring, and 
would so gladly exchange their long wail, to- 


I am weary of these winds, which 


night, for some of your music. And yet they 
are musical; and when I feel vexed at their 
persistency, they seem to fade and breathe 
against my face with a low sigh, like one who 
shouts a secret which I cannot understand, 
and then mourns softly that I cannot. In 
spite of the wind, we went to a new pond near 
to us this afternoon. There we separated, and 
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Burrill went roaming over the hills and a} 
the shore, and I sat down with Bettine upo; 
the margin. That is the best wood-book | 
know. | read it for the first time in the Bro: 
Farm pine woods on a still Sunday; but to 
day, as I followed her vanishing steps throu 
fairyland, the wind that rustled and raged 
around was like the tone of her nature inte: 
preting to my heart, rather than to my mind 
what lread.... 

The year has piloted us into the flowery ha- 
ven of May; but I lay so languidly charmed 
with the beauty, and looking to see if I cannot 
this time see the goddess whose smiles I fee] 
that it will be June and summer before I know 
it. I treat the seasons as I do poetry. 
times I dissect a line which has fascinated ny 
or a poem to expose the secret. But it folds 
and fades and changes under my glance, as a 
cloud at twilight; and the beauty of the spring 
is as elusive as the foam upon awave. In tli 
midst of summer, the summer that we antici 
pated in January seems farther off. It sinks 
constantly into itself. The deep solitude ot 
rest, the murmurous silence of woods at 

these are as real in winter as when we ar 
melting in July. The senses will have their 
share.... 


Some 


Concorn, June 24. 

MY DEAR FRIEND,—. . . It was pleasant just 
after reading it [Consuelo] to make a trip to 
Wachusett with Mr. Hawthorne and Mr. Brad 
ford. We had soft, warm weather, and a beau 
tiful country to pass. From the mountain the 
prospect was very grand. If is not too high 
to make the landscape indistinct, but enongh 
so to throw the line of the level country on tli 
east back into the misty horizon and so leay: 
a sealike impression. To the north was Mo 
nadnock, lonely and grim and cold. A solitary 
lover he seemed, of the rough Berserker sort, 
of the round and virgin -delicate Wachusett. 
Toward the northwest the lower part of the 
Green Mountain range built a misty wall, be 
youd which we could not have seen had it 
been away. Nearer were smaller hills and 
ponds and woods. On the mountain we found 
the pink azalea and the white potentilla tri 
denta. It was a fine episode in the summer. 
About the 12th of July Burrill and I mean to 
go into Berkshire, and if possible to reach the 
White Mountains before the autumn catches 
us. This last is doubtful; but I felt when | 
came down from Wachusett as if I should love 
to go on from mountain to mountain until win- 
ter stopped us. 

Last Sunday Father Taylor preached here 
All the heretics went to chureh. In the even- 
ing he preached temperance. After the after- 
noon service we teaed with him at Mr. Emer- 
son’s. He is a noble man; truly the Christian 
apostle of this time. It is impossible to pin 
him anywhere. He is like the horizon, wid: 
around, but impossible to seize. I know no 
man who thrills so with life to the very tips 
nor is there any one whose eloquence is s0 
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thrilling tome. I have found that one of the 


best things of living in Concord is that we 


have here the types of classes of men in society 
eenerally. 
other, and draw each other into their vicinity. 
The lonely life pleases as much as ever. If 

I sometimes say inwardly that such is not the 
natural state of man, I contrive to quiet myself 
by the assurance that such is the best state for 
What disembodied comforter of 

Job suggests such things? 


Yr friend, 


The types are magnetic to each 


rac le lors. 
G. WW. C. 


14, 1845 
My DEAR FRIEND,—I returned last week 
from a long and beautiful visit to the moun- 
tains, among which I had never been before. I 
went in the middle of July to Berkshire, and 


ConcorD., Sept. 


returned home for two or three days to set off 
for the White Hills, and back again throngh 
the length of Berkshire. In all about seven 
weeks. The garden served us very well. We 
had weeded so faithfully that weeds did not 
trouble us, and Burrill staid in Coneord a part 
of the time 1 was in New Hampshire... . 

I have so many things to say about my: wan- 
derings that I cannot write any more, for I 
mean to come to Brook Farm and see you some 
day during the autumn. In the late autumn 
we are going to New York to pass the winter. 
Give my love to Mrs. Ripley and the Archon, 
and to the two Charleses, and believe me, as 

ways, your friend, G. W.C. 


1845 

My DEAR FRIEND,—My Concord days are 
numbered, but before I go I like to write you 
again, although it is not impossible that I may 
come here again next year. The autumn, since 
I saw you, bas fulfilled the promise of the day 
[ left Brook Farm—bright, clear,and cool. On 
Wednesday the day was so remarkably beau- 
tiful that, having nothing especial to do, and 
seeing that Ole Bull was to give another con- 
cert, we walked to Boston and heard him once 
more (I fear for the last time), and walked back 
the next morning. The air was very still and 
bright, and cold enough to spur us on, without 
an unpleasant ebill. n 

I was very glad to part with Ole Bull hav- 
ng my first impressions deepened and strengthi- 
The wonder with which I heard him 
in New York had subsided; and I gave myself, 
or rather he drew me, wholly to his music. It 
seems as if he improvised with the orchestra, 
as a Beethoven would at the piano. The mu- 
sic is full of every sort of movement and vari- 
ety, but has great unity of character, and con- 
stantly suggests beautiful and distinct images 
rather than pictures. I thought of glorious 
young gladiators leaping into the lists, of fleecy 
clouds sweeping over starlight skies, and the 
beach-line of the sea. Every image was of 
the graceful, vigorous, and entirely healthy 
character of his person, which I suppose is 
only a fair expression of his soul. The music 


Concorp, Octoher 25, 


ened, 
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should not be criticised as a work of art, but 
only as the articulate reverie of Genius, for it 
is such as only he shonld play, beeause it is so 
individual. It is full of delicate ten- 
derness, and each piece is much like a gentle 
strong child wandering in fairyland, melted 
now by the sweetest child-deep piety in the 
adagio-religiose, now leaping down the Polac- 
ca Guerriera like a young angel down a ladder 
from heaven, and roaming wistful and silent 
and amazed in the solitude of the prairie, at 
times running and leaping and shouting, and 
then sighing and weeping and lesing its voice 
in aerial cadences, until the smiles make rain 
bows through the tears again. 

All these things whirled through my mind 
as I sat listening to him, with my eyes closed 
to preserve the realm of vision unspoiled, last 
Seturday evening. But there is no 
sneh stuff. Music is so fully suggestive; and, 
after all, if you abandon yourself to that, you 
are very apt to find yourself only among cor 
The adagio of the Fifth 
Symphony reminds me,in one part, of majestic 
waves, black and crowned with creamy foam ; 
and they swell as if the whole sound of the 
ocean thundered in each; and when they have 
almost gained a height through which the sun 
may shine and reveal the long-haired mer- 
maids and the splendid colors which hide so 
much, then they pale upon and 
stream backward into the sea, the foam upper- 
like a shroud. But when I considered 
this, one evening, I fonnd it was only the im- 
age of the sound transferred to 
ject. Itis like watching the clouds, and see- 
ing their palaces and mountains. It is easy 
to sport with the symbol, and it shows the 
greatness of the composer when he arouses 
the thought of the sea and sky for an echo; 
but that is only the sensnous influence of his 
music, and farther we cannot go in words, for 


good music is so becanse it is inexpressible in 


entirely 


end to 


responding images. 


themselves 
most 


a visible ob- 


words. There is always correspondence, but 
not identity. And the impression of the same 
object in a poem, painting, or statue should be 
as different as the different necessities which 
constitute those arts, and the differing diree- 
tion of the various genius which so expresses 
itself. 

Ole Bull’s last concert (that I heard 
cheap one, and the audience was very cheap. 
I felt at onee the want of sympathy between 
that and him, and that destroyed the unity of 
the impression, which is so pleasant. The 
music which he played was of the best and 
played in the best way, but was played apart 
from the sympathy of the hearers to the son) 
of his art. When he was encored, he came and 
showed his mastery of the violin as a juggler 
his power over cards I should have been 
sorry to have seeu it in any one but a true 
artist; but while he satisfied every just claim 
in the style and selection of the music of the 
concert, he permitted the rabble to hear what 
they had paid fifty cents to hear. He could 


was a 
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not be accused of lowering or pampering the 
popular taste, for the music that he played 
was elevating, and the gymnastics not music 
at all. 

I was glad to see Mrs. Ripley last Monday, 
and to hear from her the result of your Sun- 
day meeting. I was a little sceptical, becanse 
I think that permanent forms of worship spring 
from a very deep piety, and the pious persons 
whom I know I could count on my hands. 
Such themes are too good for heel-taps to a 
letter, and I shall wait the issue of your move- 
ment with a great deal of interest. Give my 
love to Mrs. Ripley, and tell her I hope the 
whole winter will not pass without my hear- 
ing from her. I feel sorry to go from Concord, 
which we shall do in about a fortnight, for it 
is a quiet place, full of good people and plea- 
sant spots. But I have found the same every- 
where, so 
“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 

Your friend, G. W. C. 

The concluding part of the above letter 
refers to the religious society which was 
organized at Brook Farm by William 
Ellery Channing. He preached in a 
grove on the farm one Sunday afternoon, 
and those present were very much stirred 
by his eloquence and his truly apostolic 
gift of interpreting the religious life. At 
the conclusion of his sermon those pres- 
ent joined hands, and he recited a brief 
pledge, which all repeated. It was very 
impressive, and helped to consolidate and 
give direction to the religious convictions 
of the community. This society finally 
grew into the Religious Union of Associa- 
tionists, which was organized in Boston in 
January, 1847, and of which Channing 
was the minister. 

After spending the winter at his father’s 
house in New York, Curtis returned to 
Concord in May. He went to the house 
of Minot Pratt, whom he had known at 
Brook Farm, which was situated at the 
foot of the hill on which he had spent 
his first summer in Concord. Here also 
he worked on the farm in the morning, 
and read or walked in the afternoon. 
During the summer he went to Saratoga 
with a sick friend; he also made a trip to 
Monadnock, making a visit to a Brook 
Farm friend at the same time. He left 
Concord in the middle of July, and in 
August he sailed for Europe. 

In reading these letters one is surprised 
to find so little about Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, and Alcott; but the ex- 
planation seems to be that’ Dwight was 
familiar with these persons and their hab- 
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its of life. There was not the incentive. 
therefore, to describe them that there 
would have been had he been quite un 
acquainted with them. One episode of 
the last weeks of his stay in Concord 
Curtis described eight years later, in his 
article on Emerson contributed to The 
Homes of American Authors, which was 
published by the Putnams in 1853. He 
there says: 


It was in the year 1845 that a circle of 
persons of various ages, and differing very 
much in everything but sympathy, found 
themselves in Concord. Toward the end of 
the autumn Mr. Emerson suggested that they 
should meet every Monday evening through tli 
winter in his library. “ Monsieur Aubépine,” 
“Miles Coverdale,” and other phantoms, since 
generally known as Nathaniel Hawthorne,who 
then occupied the old Manse—the inflexible 
Henry Thoreau, a scholastic and pastoral 0: 
son, then living among the blackberry pas- 
tures of Walden Pond—Plato Skimpole [Mar- 
garet Fuller’s name for Alcott], then sublimely 
meditating impossible summer-houses in a lit- 
tle house upon the Boston road-—the enthusi- 
astic agriculturist and Brook-Farmer [Minot 
Pratt], then an inmate of Mr. Emerson’s house, 
who added the genial cultivation of a scholar 
to the amenities of the natural gentleman—a 
sturdy farmer neighbor [Edmund Hosmer}, 
who had bravely fought his weary way 
through inherited embarrassments to the 
small success of a New England husbandman, 
and whose faithful wife had seven times mer- 
ited well of her country —two city youths, 
ready for the fragments from the feast of wit 
and wisdom—and the host himself, composed 
the club. Ellery Channing, who had that 
winter harnessed his Pegasus to the New York 
Tribune, was a kind of corresponding member. 
The news of this world was to be transmitted 
through his eminently practical genius, as the 
club deemed itself competent to take charge 
of tickings from all other spheres. 

I went, the first Monday evening, very 
much as Ixion may have gone to his banquet. 
The philosophers sat dignified and erect. There 
was a constrained but very amiable silence, 
which had the impertinence of a tacit inquiry, 
seeming to ask, “ Who will now proceed to say 
the finest thing that bas ever been said?” It 
was qnite involuntary and unavoidable, for 
the members lacked the fluent social genius 
without which a club is impossible. It was a 
congress of oracles on the one hand, and of eu- 
rious listeners upon the other. I vaguely re 
member that the Orphic Alcott invaded the 
Sahara of silence with a solemn “ saying,” to 
which, after due pause, the honorable member 
for blueberry pastures responded by some keen 
and graphic observation, while the Olympian 
host, anxious that so much good material 
should be spun into something, beamed smil- 





GEORGE 


Miles 
Coverdale, a statue of night and silence, sat a 
ttle removed, under a portrait of Dante, gaz- 
x imperturbably upon the group; and as he 
it in the shadow his dark hair and eyes and 
suit of sables made him, in the society, the 


encouragement upon all parties. 


black thread of mystery which he weaves into 
his stories; while the shifting presence of the 
brook - Farmer played heat - lightning 
around the room. 

I remember little else but a grave eating 
of russet apples by the erect philosophers, and 
The club 


evenings. 


like 


, solemn disappearance into night. 
struggled through Monday 
Plato was perpetually putting apples of gold 


three 


in pictures of silver; for such was the rich 
ore of his thoughts, coined by the deep melody 
of his voice. Orson charmed us with 
crets won from his interviews with Pan in the 
Walden woods; while Emerson, with the zeal 
of an engineer trying to dam wild waters, 
sought to bind the wide-flying embroidery of 
discourse into a whole of clear sweet 
But still in vain. 
the unalloyed saccharine element; and every 


the se- 


sense, 


The oracular sayings were 


chemist knows how much else goes to practi- 
cal food 


is essential. 


how much coarse, rough, woody fibre 
The club struggled on valiantly, 
discoursing celestially, eating apples, and dis- 
appearing in the dark, until the third evening 
But Ihave since known 
clubs of fifty times the number, whose collec- 


it vanished altogether. 


tive genius was not more than that of either 
one of the Dii Majores of our Concord coterie. 
The fault was its too great concentration. It 
a club should be, but 
tensicn. Society is a play, a game, a tourna- 
not a battle. It is the easy grace of 
not an intellectual, full-dress pa 


was not relaxation, as 


ment 5 
undress } 
rade. 

In its way this experience was almost 
as unique as that of Thoreau at Walden 
Pond, which it antedated by more than a 
year. Here were two city bred youths, 
with every opportunity of wealth and 
culture about them, lovers of books and 
music, and able to attend college if they 
chose, leaving all these things behind and 
seeking the retreat of a farm. This ac- 
tion was taken in part for purposes of 
health and physical development, and in 
part for the sake of the wider and more 
human culture they would thus secure. 
It was because these young men were in 
close touch with the spirit of the time, 
especially as it had been voiced by Emer 
son, that they went so far out of the con- 
ventional way of securing the necessary 
training for the business of life. 
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The effect of this episode upon the life 


of George William Curtis was one of de 
cided importance. It gave him that love 
of nature which marked all his writing, 
and it developed that sympathy with man 
which was so distinet a feature of his ea- 
His independent spirit was early 
trained by his connection with Brook 
Farm, into with which he 
seemed likely to be drawn by his contact 
with 


reer. 
sympathy 


its communistic teachings at the 
most susceptible period of youth. Yet his 
mind led its limita- 
tions, and that it could not cure the evils 
His banter of Dwight about 
the way in which the Brook-Farmers re 
garded the people who did not join them 
is indicative of the satire he in later years 
directed against the foibles of fashionable 
society. 


critical him to 


see 


of society. 


His insistence upon the value of 
individual initiative showed the vigor of 
his independent mind and his strong love 
of personal liberty. When it is remem- 
bered that these letters were written by a 
youth of twenty, it will be that, 
though they do not show any great merit, 
they indicate a mind of wide sympathies, 
a genuine love of culture in the largest 
sense, and an active spirit of individual 
freedom. 

The kind of training which Curtis se- 
cured at Brook Farm and Concord better 
fitted him for such a 
he could have obtained at any college of 
his day. 


seen 


career as his than 


It brought him into actual con 
tact with life, made him self-reliant, and 
increased his knowledge of men and the 
world. It brought him into sympathy 
with some of the ablest men of our cen 
tury, so that he learned of them what no 
book could give. He received from them 
the enthusiasms which youth needs, and 
which are the manure of all its after-crop 
of ideas and achievements. He fertilized 
his mind at the very sources of culture; 
and the whole of his mind,instead of some 
part of it, was affected by the process of 
enrichment. 
mind, conscience, and imagination by his 
first-hand study of life and men, by his 
open-air sympathy with nature, and by 
his daily intercourse with men of toil and 
of affairs. His whole after-career found 
its incentive and its meaning in these 
years of unique preparation. 


He became strong in body, 
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(JAPANESE. ) 


BY 2. 8. 


STODDARD. 


T is dark and lonesome here, 
Beneath the windy eaves ;— 
The cold, cold ground my bed, 
My coverlet dead leaves, 
My only bedfellow 
The rain that wets my sleeves! 


If it be day, or night, 
I know not, cannot say, 

For I am like a child 
Who has lost his troubled way, 

Till I see the white of the hoar-frost— 
Then I know it is day! 


I touch the silent strings, 
The broken lute complains; 
The sweets of love are gone, 
The bitterness remains, 
Like the memory of summer 
In the time of the long rains! 


A few more days and nights, 
My tears will cease to flow; 

For I hear a voice within, 
Which tells me I shall go, 

Before the morning hoar-frost 
Becomes the night of snow! 








1 gg question is often raised—and with 
_ a certain appropriateness at Christ- 
mas-time—how would the Christ be re- 
ceived by the world if He came in the end 
of the nineteenth century as He-came in 


Judea?. Again, if His incarnation were 
to be now, in the present condition of the 
world, would it be what it was? And yet 
again, how can His followers in this day 
best enter into the spirit of His example? 

These questions are discussed in a thou- 
sand pulpits; they are the themes of in- 
numerable poems; a solution is sought 
for them in a hundred novels. They re- 
ceive both an ideal and a realistic treat- 
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ment. For almost twenty centuries men 
have been experimentally trying to illus- 
trate them. Many have believed that the 
true life consisted in absoluie renuncia- 
tion of the world; they have retired into 
caves and wildernesses; they have taken 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty, 
and devoted themselves to self-mortifica- 
tion and supplication. Others, with dif- 
ferent views of the example, have devoted 
their lives to the world, to active labors 
for its regeneration, hoping to work out 
their own salvation by the salvation and 
uplifting of their fellow-men, regarding 
wealth and poverty and condition as inci- 
dents, and not as essentials. Many more, 
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without proclamation, have gone along 
from day to day in an unostentatious 
faith, treading the way of humble in- 
structed duty. Many have constructed 
theories of an all-embracing democracy 
and a humanitarianism which shall level 
all worldly conditions to a plane. Many 
have constructed ranks and hierarchies of 
discipline and obedience, with the pomp 
of kingdoms and the subordination of 
creat administrations. What a variety 
of interpretations have been drawn from 
the Life! If the Appearance had been 
quite other than it was, would the deduc- 
tions from it have been less varied? 
Would there be now anything like a 
common consent as to the form and man- 
ner of an incarnation ? 

Jesus was a working-man until his 
thirtieth year, and then He began a life 
of wandering, in poverty, without a home, 
as a preacher of righteousness, a rebuker 
of sin, a healer of the sick, and a com- 
forter of the unfortunate. Must His fol- 
lower be a manual laborer, then a poor 
man, homeless, a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, depending upon charity, asso- 
ciating only with the lowly and the dis- 
credited, in order that he may give the 
example of a blameless life? Jesus was 
a king, having all power and authority 
over nations and over men. Must His 
follower assume that also, and ape the 
Divine power in its humility? The va- 
rious “ Messiahs”” who from time to time 
have arisen came out of miserable con- 
ditions, arrayed in the garments of pov- 
erty, with a great show of sacrifice for 
humanity, and the proclamation of a 
Divine mission; they invariably assume 
vast authority. They assume also that 
there is a necessary connection between 
destitution and the spirit of our Lord. 

If Jesus: were to come now in New 
York, in London, in Chicago, were to 
appear on the Western plains or in the 
Arabian Desert, He would be reviled, 
persecuted, rejected, as He was in Judea. 
The assertion is made as if it were a tri- 
umphant indictment of modern Christian- 
ity. The assertion is to the last degree 
sophistical. Those who make it choose 
the manner in which the Christ should 
come. He must be a laborer, poor and 
despised, a fanatic denouncing thrift, all 
accumulation of wealth, all established 
order and discipline, at war with pretty 
much everything that has been developed 
in civilization for two thousand years. 
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Suppose such a man were innocent, guile- 
less, and copied, as far as he understood 
it, the spirit of Christ, His attitude tow- 
ards the sinful world, and tried to live 
His life! He would be treated as a fa- 
natic, if he assumed a Divine mission. 
Even if he did not assume it, he would 
have the fate of the fictitious ‘‘ Joshua 
Davidson” in England. He would fail, 
because the means lhe used were not 
adapted to the good ends he may have 
had in view. But what argument is 
there in that, what indictment of either 
civilization or Cliristianity? How should 
he get credence—how should he obtain 
belief? If it were known that Christ was 
reincarnate on earth, doubtless He would 
receive universal homage in whatever 
guise he came. It is true that this is still 
a pretty bad world, and that it rejects its 
redeemers. It is true that some of the 
most self-sacrificing and noble reformers 
have long been reviled and maltreated. 
But bad as the world is, it repents and 
sometimes knows its saviors, and it is not 
devoid of good sense; what it dislikes in 
a reformer is often the human in him 
and not the divine. No doubt it would 
treat a man who had the appearance of a 
fanatic as a fanatic. Even the church 
would do that, for the chureh cannot 
continue to exist without a certain order. 

This is still God’s world. It is just as 
much His world as it was in the first cen- 
tury of our era. Providence still orders 
the affairs of men. The civilization that 
we have attained is the evolution of His 
purpose. We have been taught that 
Christ came in the fulness of time, and 
it must be assumed in the manner fitted 
to His purpose. The world has changed, 
has been changed by His coming, and is 
not at all the same world in the nineteenth 
century that it was in the first. What 
trifling it is to conjecture that a ‘‘com- 
ing” now would not be with due regard 
to the condition of the world, that it 
would not be in a manner to carry belief? 

But the world has so departed from 
the primitive teachings and example that 
it would reject the historic Christ! When 
did it not? When was Christianity as 
pure as its Founder? Not in the first ages 
of the church, not in the Middle Ages, 
and it is not now. There has always 
been a struggle; there will always be to 
the end. There is plenty of hypocrisy, 
plenty of vice, masked under the garb of 
religion. The standard that Clirist set 
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up would overturn many things, and en- 
rage many so-called disciples, if the con- 
jectural Judean appearance were repeat- 
ed. But it is overturning many things; 
it is enraging so-called disciples; it is ev- 
ery day calling to judgment. 

The question of the appearance of Jesus 
in New York as he appeared in Judea 
takes two forms. First, What would be 
His judgment of the city? The question 
has only one possible answer. Doubtless 
His condemnation would fall most hea- 
vily upon the well-to-do and prosperous 
who have taken His name and do not His 
work. Doubtless the grief that He felt 
over Jerusalem would be little abated 
over New York. And yet He would find 
more to approve, more to be hopeful 
about, in the modern world represented 
by New York than He found in the world 
to which He came. Second, How would 
He be received? Doubtless He would be 
a hated disturbance to the majority, as 
His living presence is now where it is felt 
in its reality. Doubtless He would be de- 
spised and persecuted as a fanatic and a 
disturber by the high and mighty and 
the hypocrites as by the rabble and the 
profligates. Doubtless neither the com- 
mon morality in living nor the business 
morality would welcome the test of His 
justice and purity. But He would find 
more who are living in His spirit, more 
who would follow Him gladly, than He 
found at His coming in Judea. He would 
find more charity and brotherly kindness, 
a higher standard of life, than He en- 
countered in the society in which he be- 
gan His mission, than existed in the 
Rome that crucified St. Peter, or in the 
Middle Ages that built the magnificent 
temples in His name. 

It has been assumed that the usual pro- 
pounders of these questions have a sincere 
concern over the worldliness of modern 
life. But I have a suspicion that most 
of them would be the last to welcome 
what they call primitive Christianity. 


IL. 


How should a man live the life of Christ 
in the modern world? By an ascetic 
withdrawal from it? By a fanatical af- 
fectation of methods and manners for- 
eign to it? By an attempt to copy tra- 
ditions and methods outworn and out- 
grown? By fantastical performances, and 
violent, eccentric utterances, which have 
the air of courting notoriety and martyr- 








dom, not of enduring it for conscience’ 
sake? Perhaps some light may be thrown 
upon this by a plain recital of a modern 
instance. 

In Loudon, some years ago, I knew a 
young gentleman whose short history is 
instructive. Of a good family and social- 
ly well placed, the nephew of a-bishop, he 
had not inclined toa university education, 
but had gone into business and become 
a stock-broker. His alert mind, excellent 
habits, great business shrewdness and ac 
tivity, and knowledge of London prom- 
ised a successful career in this occupation. 
Attractive in his personality, racy in his 
talk, which was made more amusing by 
an almost fastidious use of stock-exchange 
slang, a thoroughly modern man, and a 
Londoner of his day, his integrity and 
cheerful sympathy with life gained him 
the love and confidence of all who knew 
him. A member of the Church of Eng 
land, and of wholly correct life, he never 
put on a “‘pious” aspect. He liked people, 
high and low, humanity generally, and 
carried always a bright face and cheerful 
spirit. Apparently he had no eall to be 
anything but a business man. He mar- 
ried into one of the most intellectual fam- 
ilies of England,a young lady cultivated, 
beautiful, of a noble disinterested charac- 
ter and high ideals. 

Familiar with the city, and having the 
aspects of its misery and forlornness 
thrust upon his notice day by day, his 
sympathies became very much enlisted, 
and he began a sort of work, as he had 
opportunity, among the poor and unfor- 
tunate. Presently he found that his la- 
bors as a layman were very much at a 
disadvantage for want of a zov ore, and 
he determined to acquire a position upon 
which he could work. Giving up his 
business, he went to reside at one of the 
great universities, pursuing the requisite 
studies, including theology, and at the 
end of two years was prepared and took 
orders in the Church. Returning to Lon- 
don, he obtained a big parish and church 
in Soho—one of the best grounds on 
which to fight the devil in London—and 
the young couple took up their mission in 
that unattractive neighborhood. When 
I next saw him he had put on no clerical 
airs; he might still have been, for all that 
manner or appearance showed, a cheerful, 
not to say jolly, stock-broker; he made 
no proclamation of doing anything ex- 
traordinary, or of sacrificing himself, but 








if you looked on a little you saw tliat he- 
was doing his Master's work. In nothing 
was he removed from the people. He 
knew everybody; he was well met with 
everybody; he was as clear-headed in his 
work as he had been in the exchange; he 
understood all about the sin and misery 
around him, and was under no illusions. 
He made no street processions or displays, 
but he was anxious to accept help any- 
where, and he had a certain sympathy 
with the ‘‘Salvationists”; he made no 
attempt to attract attention by sensational 
preaching; he knew all the policemen 
and detectives in his region, and had 
their aid when needed, and their respect 
always. He went about everywhere (do- 
ing good), and was accessible to every- 
body. Every soul in the great parish 
knew that he was not working for him- 
self, that he was not condescending, nor 
‘*missionarizing,” as they understood that 
process, but that his interest in them was 
a genuine human interest. And they 
gave him first respect, then confidence, 
then affection. He took the Church as 
he found it as an organization for doing 
good, and I could not learn that he both- 
ered himself to discuss its doctrines, or 
speculate on its origin, or experiment 
with its forms. Itseemed to him an in- 
strument which a man who loved his fel- 
low-men could use to do them good. And 
what a work he carried on in Soho! A 
work in societies, clubs, missions, ser- 
mons, but most of all in a sympathetic 
personality, as a comrade, as a counsel- 
lor, a bearer of their griefs and burdens, 
a living testimony to the value of reli- 
gion. No hermit was this, no ascetic, no 
fadist, no disturber of the peace, no with- 
drawer from the life of the world, but-an 
example of a man who lived as other men 
might, in a happy home, in a happy fam- 
ily, not sacrificing domestic joys nor the 
rational pleasures of humanity. It evi- 
dently did not occur to him to do any- 
thing extraordinary, or in any way to 
experiment on some new way of bringing 
light and comfort into the world. He 
simply gave himself to help the ignorant, 
the poor, and friendless. The mistake 
he made was in giving himself too act- 
ually, never laying down his work for 
an hour, taking scarcely any vacation in 
this pouring out of his energies and sym- 
pathies for humanity. Not even his vigor 
and light-heartedness could indefinitely 
stand such a strain. 
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III. 

In a subsequent sojourn in London, 
the day after my arrival, and early in 
the day, I hurried to the residence of the 
rector. He had taken another and per- 
haps more difficult parish in Maryle- 
bone. When I reached the house I was 
startled by the sight of a crape on the 
door. The rector had died that morn- 
ing! He was so weary with work, a 
weariness he would not acknowledge, 
that a slight pneumonia had taken him 
off suddenly. 

The day following I attended his funer- 
al in the great Marylebone Church. The 
house was packed. A considerable repre- 
sentation of the clergy and Church digni- 
taries in London was in attendance, and 
the numerous relatives of the young 
preacher. Sorrow rested on all of them. 
But they were not the only mourners. 
The church was filled with the mixed and 
humble population of Marylebone. They 
all were mourners. It was a bright June 
day. The side street by the church and 
the broad avenue in front were filled with 
a waiting crowd, a motley crowd, the 
poor, the shabby, the followers of evil 
ways, the struggling masses, women, chil- 
dren, drawn not by curiosity, but by a 
more powerful loadstone. Inside and 
outside the house they were silent. And 
most of them were crying—crying silert- 
ly, and as if bereaved. They had lost 
their best friend. That was all. And 
their poor world would be poorer now 
that they could not go to him for help, 
and not see any more his sunny face and 
hear his cheerful voice. 

He was borne away amid the profound 
silence of a tearful, sorrow-stricken mul- 
titude. It was only a funeral in Maryle- 
bone. Little note of it was made in the 
newspapers; none of its significance. The 
poor had no way of expressing their grief 
that was audible to the great world. 
Their friend had gone, and they were 
helpless. I have seen many funerals, 
conducted with great pomp, with display 
of all the sable trappings of grief, music, 
processions, and a great crowd of wit- 
nesses. I never saw any funeral so im- 
pressive, so majestic as this. I recall 
many eulogies, many demonstrations of 
popular feeling for heroes and characters 
notorious. I never saw such a tribute 
paid to any human being as this heart- 
breaking tribute of the poor of Maryle 
bone to their friend. 
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I doubt if it ever occurred to any of 
them to ask whether it is possible in 
these days for a man to be Christ-like in 
London. 

IV. 

It may be premature to speak of a 
movement which is scarcely defined in 
the minds of its instigators. Its object 
is the protection of the public, but as its 
accomplishment depends upon the action 
of the public itself, its initiation is very 
improbable. Practical legislators know 
how difficult it is to get the public to 
adopt anything for its own good, even in 
the most obvious necessity. Besides, it is 
evident that there is too much legislation, 
and that too much is expected of it. Ex- 
perts say that it is not so difficult to get 
through private legislation, but that any- 
thing demonstrably for the public good 
is apt to fail. For instance, any sani- 
tary measure is especially repugnant to 
the public. It seems as if people were 
reluctant to surrender their private right 
to have typhoid fever. Such is the noble 
independence of the human soul in a 
democracy that an epidemic of disease 
is endured in preference to salutary au- 
thority. 

However, considerable progress has 
been made of late years in the protection 
of the community on the side of its phys- 
ical dangers. Not only are sanitary 
measures submitted to, but safeguards are 
permitted against ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and quackery. In most of the States 
the practice of medicine—that is, experi- 
menting on the lives of people—is refused 
to those who are uneducated in the sci- 
ence of the physician. This protection 
of the public health is still resisted by 
many clever people, who find it easy to 
make money by an appeal to credulity, 
and it is resisted also by ignorant masses. 
But the work goes slowly on. The pub- 
lic is generally, though still partially, 
protected against the sale of drugs by 
those ignorant of their properties and un- 
skilled in the art of compounding them. 
And recently, in some States, a license, 
obtainable only from a board of compe- 
tent examiners appointed by the State, 
is needed for the practice of dentistry. 
(The danger in these State boards is that 
they are seized upon by slimy politicians 
for their own purposes, and not for the 
public good.) 

These protections, however, relate al- 
most entirely to the physical well-being 
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of life. Not much consideration is yet 
given to the more important mental side. 
It is easy to demonstrate that the mental 
health of the community is a much high 
er concern than the physical health and 
comfort. And the analogy suggests the 
extension of protection in the movement 
I have spoken of. Take such a detail as 
the teeth in the mouths of the commnu- 
nity. If there is needed a license for the 
practice of dentistry, why not a license 
for the practice of literature? If the 
teeth are ruined, science is capable of 
furnishing a new set, and our blessed 
tariff lets them in free of duty, which is 
more than it does for a set of literature; 
but there is no way of getting a new set 
of mind, if the mind is once demoralized 
by reading year after year slovenly and 
untrained writing. A person may have 
the conceit that he is capable of cutting 
his own eye-teeth, and so he may be in 
matters of business, but no young mind 
of a person who can read is safe against 
the daily demoralization of bad writing. 
If the intellect of the public is of equal 
importance with its bodies, surely it is 
worthy of equal protection. Notoriously 
it does not get it in the matter of reading. 
I am not speaking now of vicious litera- 
ture; that comes under the head of mor- 
als. But men and women, boys and girls, 
are daily making books and newspapers 
who do not know how to write, who have 
neither skill, training, nor conscience in 
the matter. They deluge the reading 
world with a false product which does 
irreparable injury to the unprotected pub- 
lic. It is weakened and vulgarized in all 
its inner life, and loses the power of dis- 
crimination between good and bad. Why 
should not the purveyors for the mind of 
a nation be competent for this high and 
responsible office? Why should this pub- 
lic mind be practised upon by tyros? Is 
not the soul of as much importance as 
the teeth? Ifa dentist may not practise 
without a license, why should a horde of 
unskilled and incompetent operators be 
turned loose, in the newspapers and else- 
where, upon the brains of the country? 
Recognizing the truth of the gospel that 
‘life is more than meat,” why are we 
insensible to its peril from this source. 
we who fight against the adulteration of 
food? It is from such considerations 
that has arisen the suggestion of the 
need of a license for the practice of 
literature. 
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E was a little yellow man with a quizzi- 
I |* val face and sloping shoulders, and when 
he gave his full name, with somewhat of a 
flourish, as if it might hold compensations for 
physical shortcomings, one could hardly help 
smiling. And yet there was a pathos in the 
caricature that dissipated the smile half-way. 
It never found voice in alaugh. The pathetic 
quality was no doubt a certain serious ingenu- 
ousness—a confiding look that always met 
your eye from the eager face of the diminutive 
wearer of second-hand coats and silk hats. 

“Yas, I’m named ’Pollo Belvedere, an’ my 
marster named me dat intitlemint on account 0’ 
my shape,” he would say, with a strut, on occa- 
sion, if he were bantered, for he had learned 
that the name held personal suggestions which 
it took a little bravado to confront. Of course 
Apollo’s master was a humorist, and this grant- 
ed, no doubt he took pleasure in passing down 
to the boy the various articles of his own cast- 
off apparel that went to the adorning of his 
whim. 

Apollo had always been a house-servant, 
and had for several years served with satis- 
faction as coachman to his master’s family; 
but after the breaking up, when the place 
went into other hands, he failed to find favor 
with the new-comers, who had an eye for con- 
ventional form, and so Apollo was under the 
necessity of accepting lower rank on the place 
as a field-hand. But he entered plantation 
cireles with his head up. He had his house 
rearing, his toilets, and his education—all dis- 
tinguishing possessions in his small world— 
and he was, in his way, quite a gentleman. 
Apollo could read a chapter from the Bible 
without stopping to spell. He seized his 
words with snap-shots and pronounced them 
with genius. Indeed, when not limited by 
the suggestions of print, as when on occasion 
he responded to an invitation to lead in public 
prayer, he was a builder of words of so noble 
and complex architecture that one hearing 
him was pleased to remember that the good 
Lord, being omniscient, must of course know 
all tongues, and would understand. 

That the people of the plantation thought 
well of Apollo will appear from the fact that 
he was mére than once urged to enter the 
ministry; but this he very discreetly declined 
to do, and for several reasons. In the first 
place he didn’t feel “ called to preach”; and in 
the second place he did feel called or impelled 
to play the fiddle; and more than that, he liked 
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to play dance music, and to have it “ danced 
oe.” 

As Apollo will tell you himself, the fact that 
he had never married was not because he 
couldn’t get anybody to have him, but simply 
because he hadn’t himself been suited. And, 
indeed, it is because of the romance of his life 
that Apollo at all comes into this little sketch 
that bears his name. Had he not been so 
pathetic in his serious and grotesque person- 
ality, the story would probably have borne the 
name of its heroine, Miss Lily Washington, of 


.<Lone Oak Plantation, and would have con- 


cerned a number of other people. 

Lily was a beauty in her own right, and she 
was the belle of the plantation. She stood 
five feet ten in her bare feet, and although she 
tipped the scales at a hundred and sixty, she 
was as slim and round as a reed, and it was 
well known that the grip of her firm fingers 
applied to the closed fist of any of the young 
fellows on the place would make him howl. 
She was an emotional creature, with a caustic 
tongue on occasion, and when it pleased her 
mood to look over her shoulder at one of her 
numerous admirers and to wither him with a 
look or a word, she did not hesitate to do it. 
For instance, when Apollo first asked her to 
marry him—it had been his habit to propose 
to her every day or so for a year or two past 
—she glanced at him askance from head to 
foot, and then she said: “ Why, yas. Dat is, I 
s’pose, of co’se, you’s de sample. Tl order a 
full-size by you in a minute.” This was cruel, 
and seeing the pathetic look come into his 
face, she instantly repented of it, and walked 
home from church with him, dismissing a 
handsome black fellow, and saying only kind 
things to Apollo all the way. And while he 
walked beside her, he told her that, although 
she couldn’t realize it, he was as tall as she, 
for his feet were not on the ground at all; 
which was in a manner true, for when Lily 
was gracious to him, he felt himself borne 
along on wings that the common people could 
not see. 

Of course no one took Apollo seriously as 
Lily’s suitor, much less the chocolate maid 
herself. But there were other lovers. Indeed, 
there were all the others, for that matter, but 
in point of eligibility the number to be se- 
riously regarded was reduced to about two. 
These were Pete Peters, a handsome griff, with 


just enough Indian in his blood to give him an 


air of distinction, and a Freneh-talking mu- 
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latto who had come up from New Orleans to 
repair the machinery in the sugar-house, and 
who was buying land in the vicinity, and drove 
his own sulky. Pete was less prosperous than 
he, but although he worked his land on shares, 
he owned two mules and a saddle-horse, aud 
would be allowed to enter on a purchase of land 
whenever he should choose to do so. Although 
Pete and the New Orleans fellow, whose name 
was also Peter, but who was called Pierre, met 
constantly in a friendly enough way, they did 
not love each other. They both loved Lily 
too much for that. But they laughed good- 
naturedly together at Apollo and his “ case,” 
which they inquired after politely, as if it 
were a member of his family. 

“ Well, Pollo, how’s yo’ case on Miss Lily 
comin’ on ?” either one would say, with a wink 
at the other, and Apollo would artlessly report 
the state of the heavens with his relation to 
his particular star, as when he ouce replied to 
this identical question, 

“ Well, Miss Lily was mighty obstropulous 
’istiddy, but she is mo’ cancelized dis mornin’.” 

It was Pete who had asked the question, 
and he laughed aloud at the answer. ‘ Mo’ 
eancelized dis mornin’, is she?” he replied. 
“How you kuow she is ?” 

“’Caze she lemme tote her hoe all de way 
up f’om de field,” answered the ingeuuous 
Apollo. 

“She did, did she? An’ who was walkin’ 
by her side all dat time, I like to know ?” 

Apollo winced a little at this, but he an- 
swered, bravely, “I don’t kyah ef Pier was 
walkin’ wid her; I was totin’ her hoe, all de 
samee.” 

At this Pete seemed to forget all about 
Apollo end his case, and he remarked that he 
never could see what some folks saw in city 
niggers, nohow —afid neither could Apollo. 
And they felt a momentary sense of nearness to 
each other that was not exactly a bond, but 
they did not talk any more as they walked 
along. 

It is probable that the coming of the “ city 
fellow ” into her circle hastened to culmination 
more than one pending romance, and there were 
now various and sundry coldnesses existing 
between Lily and a number of the boys on the 
place, where there had recently existed only 
warm and hopeful friendships. The intruder, 
who had a way of shrugging his shoulders 
and declaring of almost any question, “ Well, 
me, I dun’no’,” seemed altogether too sure when 
it came to a question of Lily. At least so he 
appeared to her more timid rural lovers. 


The Christmas-eve dance in the sugar-house 
had Leen for years an annual function on the 
plantation. Atthis,since her début,at fourteen, 
three Christmases before, Lily had held undis- 
puted sway, and all former belles amiably ac- 


cepted their places as lesser lights. But there 
had been some quarrelling and even a fight 
or two on Lily’s account, indirectly, and the 
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church people had declared against the ball, 
on the score of domestic peace on the place. 
They had fought dancing per seas long as they 
could, but Terpsichore finally waltzed up the 
church aisle, figuratively speaking, and flaunt- 
ed her ruffled skirts in the very faces of elders 
and minister, and they had had to smile and 
give her a pew to keep her still. And she was 
in the chureh yet, a trouble-maker sometimes, 
and a disturber of spiritual peace—but stil! 
there. 

If they had forcibly ejected her, some of 
their most promising and important members 
would have followed. But they could preach 
to her, and so they did. Mayhap in time they 
would convert her and have her and her yu- 
merous votaries for theirrown. As the rever- 
end brother thundered out his denunciations 
of the ungodly goddess he cast his eyes often 
in the direction of the leading dancer, and 
from her they would wander to the small fid- 
dler who sat beside the tall hat in a back pew. 
But somehow neither Lily nor Apollo seemed 
in the least conscious of any personal appeal 
in his glance, and when finally the question of 
the Christmas ball was put to vote, they both 
rose and unequivocally voted for it. So, for 
that matter, did so large a majority that one 
of the elders got up and proposed that the 
church hold revival meetings, in the hope 
of rousing her people to a realization of he: 
dangers. And then Lily whispered something 
to her neighbor, a good old man of the chureh, 
and he stood up and announced that Miss Lil) 
Washington proposed to have the revival after 
Christmas. There was some laughter at this, 
and the pastor very seriously objected to it 
as thwarting the very object for which the 
meetings would be held; and then, seeing her- 
self in danger of being vanquished in argu- 
ment, Lily, blushing a fine copper-color in real 
maidenly embarrassment, rose in the presence 
of the congregation, to say that when she pro- 
posed to have the revival after Christmas, she 
“didn’t mean no harm.” She was only think- 
ing that “it was a heap better to repent ’n to 
backslide.” 

This brought down the house, an expression 
not usually employed in this connection, but 
which seems to force its way here as particu- 
larly fitting. As soon as he could get a hear- 
ing the reverend brother gave out a hymn, fol- 
lowed it with a short prayer, and dismissed the 
congregation. And on the Sunday following 
he gave notice that for several reasons it had 
been decided as expedient to postpone the re- 
vival meetings in the church until after Christ- 
mas. No doubt he had come over to Lily’s wa) 
of thinking. 

Lily was perfectly ravishing in her splendor 
at the dance. The white Swiss fréck she wore 
was high in the neck, but her brown shoulders 
and arms shone through the thin fabrie with 
fine effect. About her slim waist she tied a 
narrow ribbon of blue, and she carried a pink 
feather fun, and the wreath about her fore- 
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head was of lilies-of-the-valley. She had done 
a day’s scouring for them, and they had come 
out of the summer hat of one of the white 
ladies on the coast. This insured their qual- 
ity, and no doubt contributed somewhat to the 
quiet serenity w ith which she bore herself as, 
with her little head held like that of the Venus 
of Milo, she danced down the centre of the 
room, holding her flounces in either hand, and 
kicking the floor until she kicked both her 
slippers to pieces, when she finished the figure 
in her stocking feet. 

She had a relay of slippers ready, and there 
was a scramble as to who should put them on ; 
but she settled that question by making ’Pollo 
rise, with his fiddle in his arms, and lend her his 
chair for a minute while she pulled them on her- 
self. Then she let Pete and Pierre each have 
one of the discarded slippers asa trophy. Lily 
had always danced out several pairs of slip- 
pers at the Christmas dance, but she had never 
achieved her stocking feet in the first ronnd 
until now, and she was in high glee over it. 
If she had been admired Lefore, she was looked 
upon as a raving, tearing beauty to-night—and 
so she was. Fortunately ’Pollo had his fiddling 
to do, and this saved him from any conspicuous 
folly. But he kept his eyes on her,and when she 
grew too ravishingly lovely to his fond vision, 
and he couldn’t stand it a minute longer in 
silence, he turned to the man next him, who 
played the bones, and remarked, “ Ef—ef any- 
body but Gord A’mighty had a-made anything 
as purty as Miss Lily, dey’d ’a’ stinted it some- 
whar,” and, watching every turn, he lent his 
bow to her varying moods while she tired out 
one dancer after another. It was the New Or- 
leans fellow who first lost his head utterly. He 
had danced with her but three times, but while 
she took another’s hand and whizzed througi: 
the figures he scarcely took his eyes from her, 
and when, at about midnight, he succeeded in 
getting her apart for a promenade, he poured 
forth his soul to-her in the picturesque English 
of the quadroon quarter of New Orleans. “ Aw’ 
now, to proof to you my lorv for you, Ma’m’selle 
Leelee”—he gesticulated vigorously as he spoke 
—‘Tam geeving you wan beau-u-tiful Christ- 
mas present—I am goin’ to geeve you—w’at you 
vink? My borgee!” With this he turned dra- 
matically and faced her. They were standing 
now under the shed outside the door in the 
moonlight, and, although they did not see 
him, Apollo stood w ithin hearing, behind a pile 
of molasees- barrels, where he had come to cool 
off. 

Lily had several times been “ buggy-ridin’” 
with Pierre in this same “ borgee,” and it was 
a very magnificent affair in her eyes. When 
he told her that it was to be hers she gasped. 
Such presents were unknown on the planta- 
tion. But Lily was a “ mannerly” member 
of good society, if her circle was small, and she 
was not to be taken aback by any compliment 
aman should pay her. She simply fanned her- 
self, a little flurriedly, perhaps, with her fea- 
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ther fan, and said: “You sho must be jokin’, 
Mr. Pier. You cert’n’y must.” But Mr. Pierre 
was not joking. He was never more in earnest 
in his life, and he told her so, and there is no 
telling what else he would have told her but 
for the fact that Mr. Pete Peters happened to 
come out to the shed to cool off about this 
time, and as he almost brusbed her shoulder, 
it was as little as Lily could do to address a re- 
mark to him, and then, of course, he stopped 
and chatted awhile; and after what appeared 
a reasonable interval, long enough for it not to 
seem that she was too much elated over it, she 
remarked, “ An’ by-de-way, Mr. Peters, I must 
tell you what a lovely Christmas gif’ I have 
just received by de hand of Mr. Pier. He has 
jest presented me wid his yaller- wheeled 
buggy, an’ I sho is proud of it. ” Then, turning 
to Pierre, she added, “ You sho is a mighty gen- 
erous gen’leman, Mr. Pier-—you cert’n’y is.” 

Peters gave Lily one startled look, but he 
instantly realized, from her ingenuous man- 
ner, that there was nothing back of the gift 
of the buggy—that is, it had been, so far as 
she was concerned, simply a Christmas present. 
Pierre had not offered himself with the gift. 
And if this were so, well, he reckoned he could 
match him. 

He reached forward and took Lily’s fan 
from her hand. He hastened to do this to 
keep Pierre from doing it. Then, while he 
fanned her, he said, “Is dat so, Miss Lily, dat 
Mr. Pier is give you a buggy? Dat sholy is 
a fine Christmas gif’—it sho is. An’ sence you 
find yo’se’f possessed of a buggy, I trust you 
will allow me de pleasure of presentin’ you wid 
a horse to drive in de buggy.” He made a 
graceful bow as he spoke, a bow that wonld 
have done credit to the man from New Or- 
leans. It was so well done, indeed, that Lily 
unconsciously bowed in return, as she said, 
with alook that savored a little of roguishness: 
“Oh, hursh, Mr. Peters! You des a-guyin’ me 
—dat what you doin’.” 

“Guyin’ nothin’,” said Peters,grinning broad- 
ly as he noted the expression of Pierre’s face. 
“Ef you'll jes do me de honor to accep’ of my 
horse, Miss Lily, I'll be de proudest gentleman 
on dis plantation.” 

At this she chuckled, and took her fan in her 
own hand. And then she turned to Pierre. 
“You sho has set de style o’ mighty expensive 
Christmas gif’s on dis plantation, Mr. Pier—you 
cert’n’y has. An’ I wants to thank you bofe 
mos’ kindly—I cert’n’y does.” 

Having heard this much, ’Pollo thought it 
time to come from his hiding, and he strolled 
leisurely out in the other direction first, but 
soon returned this way. And then he stopped, 
and reaching over, took the feather fan—and 
for a few moments he had his innings. Then 
some one else came along and the conversation 
became impersonal, and one by one they all 
dropped off—all except ’Pollo. When the rest 
had gone he and Lily found seats on the cane- 
carrier, and they talked awhile, and when a lit- 
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tle later supper was announced, it was the proud 
fiddler who took her in, while Pierre and Peters 
stood off and politely glared at one another; 
and after a while Pierre must have said some- 
thing, for Peters suddenly sprang at him and 
tumbled him out the door and rolled him over 
in the dirt, and they had to be separated. But 
presently they langhed aud shook hands, and 
Pierre offered Pete a cigarette, and Pete took 
it, and gave Pierre a light—and it was all 
over. 


It was next day—Christmas morning—and 
the young people were standing about in groups 
under the China-trees in the campus, when 
Apollo joined them, looking unusually chipper 
and beaming. He was dressed in his best— 
Prince Albert, beaver, and all—and he sported 
a bright silk handkerchief tied loosely about 
his neck. 

He was altogether a delightful figure, abso- 
lutely content with himself, and apparently at 
peace with the world. No sooner bad he join- 
ed the crowd than the fellows began chaffing 
him, as usual, and presently some one men- 
tioned Lily’s name and spoke of her pres- 
ents. The two men who had broken the record 
for generosity in the history of plantation 
lovers were looked upon as nabobs by those 
of lesser means. Of course everybody knew 
the city fellow had started it, and they were 
glad Peters had come to time and saved the 
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dignity of the place; indeed he was about 
the only one on the plantation who could have 
done it. 

As they stood talking it over the two heroes 
had nothing to say, of course, and ’Pollo begai 
rolling a cigarette—an art he had learned 
from the man from New Orleans. 

Finally he remarked, “Yas, Miss Lily got 
sev’al mighty nice presents last night.” 

At this Pierre turned, laughing, and said, “| 
s'pose you geeve her somet’ing too, eh?” 

“Pity you hadn’t a-give her dat silk bank- 
cher. Hit ’d become her a heap bettern it 
becomes you,” Peters said, langhing. 

“Yas, | reckon it would,” said Pollo; “but 
de fact is she gi’ me dis hankcher—an’ of co’se 
I accepted it.” 

“An’ what did you give her?” insist:.d Pe- 
ters. 

’Pollo put the cigarette to his lips, lit it, 
puffed several times, and then, removing it in 
a leisurely way, he drawled: 

“ Well, de fact is I heerd Mr. Pier here give 
her a buggy, an’—an’ Mr. Peters, he up an’ 
handed over a horse,—aun’ so, quick as I got 
a chance, I des balanced my ckalub’ium an’ 
went an’ set down by her ai’ ast her ef she 
wouldn’t do me de honor to accep’ of a driver, 
an’—an’ she say yas. 

“ An’ dat’s huccome I come to say she got 
sev’al presents las’ night.” 

And he took another puff on his cigarette. 


psn & She wou. 


HIS FEAR. 
Aunr. “ You mustn't make yourself sick un Christmas day, Tommy. Aren't you afraid you will eat 


too much?” 


Tommy. “ Oh, no 


Me ’fraid I can’t eat enough.” 
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SOMETHING 


WITH APOLOGIES TO THE AUTHOR OF 


TO WEAR 


“NOTHING TO WEAR.”’ 


Among the features of last night's performance of Carmen was the presence in one of the boxes of Mrs, Blank, 


who wore a gown which had cost $50,000. 


Madame Calvé’s singing.—Chicago Newspaper 


Miss Frora McFuimsry of Madison Square, 

You're surely outdone with your “ nothing to wear.” 

Your laurels, though great—they have been of the 
best— 

Have gone to the brow of this dame in the West— 

Have gone to the lady who sat in the box, 

Whose splendor was splendid from slippers to 
locks 

Ilow must she have glittered, how must she have 
glowed, 

With costume so fortune 

Just think what it stood for, the garb that she 
wore, 

To dim e’en the lustre of Carmen’s sweet score! 

That costume invested at, say, five per cent., 

How much it would pay toward some sufferer’s rent! 

How much it would bring in butter and 
bread 

For some weary soul in dire poverty’s dread! 

What woes it might lighten, what care it would kill, 

How much it might do for the poor and the ill! 

A fifth of that gown would send out from the heat, 

The death-dealing burnings of highway and street, 

An army of children, a legion of souls, 

O'er whom every year dark oblivion rolls. 

A fourth of the dress, if divided in parts, 

Would bring glad relief to a thousand of hearts, 

The sleeves, at a fair estimate of their cost, 

Might save reputations now doomed to be lost; 

The skirt, if assayed by a competent wight, 

Might change for some eyes darkest days into light. 

How glad must one be with a dress on like this! 

What feelings of joyousness verging on bliss 

To think with its trimmings ’twould purchase two 
yachts ! 

Or even a dozen blest hospital cots 

*Twould keep, if to charity thus ’twere applied. 

What glory surpassing, what o’erwhelming pride, 

To think, as she sat in the glitter and glare, 

Effulgent with garb to which none could compare, 

How much of the misery all through the land 

That dress would relieve upon every hand— 


gorgeous by bestowed ! 


good 














Indeed, more attention was paid to Mrs. Blank’s splendor than to 


The youths it would put on a footing for life, 
Who, going without it, will see only strife ; 

The minds undeveloped that properly trained 
Might share in the laurels the wisest have gained. 


Ah! Flor: MecFlimsey of Madison Square, 
What would you have done with a costume so 
rare ? 


Suppose you had lived in a day like to ours, 

In times out of joint in despite of our powers ? 
Would you, like the lady who flustered the claque, 
Have put quite so much on vour beauteous back ? 
Or would you have quite content with a 

gown 

Like some that we find in the average town, 
Which, costing ten thousand, would leave for the 


been 


poor 
A little to throw to the wolf at the door? 
* * * oe * 


And now, at this gladdest, most joyous of times, 
This season of good-will, this night fer the 
chimes, 
Won’t you, dearest madame, so gorgeously dressed, 
Permit a poor rhymer to mildly suggest 
*T were well with your scissors to snip off a flounce 
And have it assayed, if it be but an ounce, 
And when it’s been turned into hard yellow gold 
Bring warmth and glad tidings to hearths that 
are cold ? 
One vard from your skirt, ma’am, would this not 
provide 
A home for the homeless, the sick, and the tried ? 
The laces, so dainty, pray turn them into 
A school for the millions of poorer than you; 
A single godet take and see if perhaps 
You can’t warm the women who go without wraps; 
Or e’en, if you’re moved to devote the whole thing 
To those that may suffer whilst others may sing, 
*Twon’t lessen vour chances at all on that day 
When earth and the earthly have all passed away, 
To get a front seat at that concert above 
Where heavenly choirs sing ever of love! 
Joun KENDRICK Banos. 
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160 HARPER'S 
A DARK CIRISTMAS MORN. 

“HE was the ca’mest man, this here Perfess- 
or,” explained Mr. Milo Bush, “the frozenest, 
ca’mest man about his debts that ever struck 
Presenting a bill to the Per- 
fessor was about like asking a wooden cigar- 
store Indian to translate a Chinese laundry 
check. And debts was just all he had, too, 
except his fiddle and a wife and six children. 

“The Perfessor was a lib’ral buyer—he’d 
buy anything he could trusted for. 
‘Charge it,’ was always his word, and mostly 
the folks would do it, too, He was smooth— 
smooth as the back of his own fiddle. Meant 
to pay, of course: strictly honest; but just 
didn’t never have it. Wouldn’t work 
thing but fiddle and whittle and smoke and 
talk. Used to be fond o’ quoting from Shake- 
speare, too, as,‘ All flesh is grass,’ ‘Smile and 
the world smiles with you, ‘The early bird 
snatches the worm,’ and so forth. He might 
be right in the middle of this kind of talk at 
the grocery when a man presented a bill, but 
he would just take it, wave it in the air slow 
once or twice, like a cat waving her tail when 
you let her out the front door, and then say, 
‘Young man, I'll file it,’ and put it in his 
pocket, He would file it, too. Had a file at 


these diggings. 


get 


-do ho- 


home made out of six feet of lightning-rod set 
in a piece of plank, sharp end up, and every 
bill he got he’d stab it on this, till it was fall, 
then he'd clean ’em off, swap ’em to a tin-ped- 
dler at four cents a pound, and start new. 
One man once got tired and disgusted, and so 
just sent him a receipted bill and closed the 


account up. The Perfessor came right down 
to the store, and says he: ‘See here, what 
d’you sign your name down here for? Never 
seen that done before.’ 

“ After a while he sawed a hole in his front 
door, so’s the collecters could shove their bills 
in if he didn’t happen to be at home. Still 
nights sometimes he would move his light- 
ping-rod stab out on the piazzer with a card 
on it, ‘File Your Bills Here,’ and there it 
would stand half the forenoon, looming up 
like the steeple on a ’Piscopal church. When 
he walked round town you'd see a percession 
of bill-collectors tailing aloug behind him like 
the crowd following a man putting up cireus 
posters. But he was just as ca’m, and hardly 
seemed to notice em. ‘It is the way of the 
world, he would say. ‘I am advertised by 
my loving friends.’ I never heered him com- 
plain but once, and that was the time he hung 
up his stocking at Christmas. 

“He come into the grocery Christmas morn- 
ing looking gloomy. ‘What’s the matter, 
Perfessor?’ says Shanks. ‘Cheer up on this 
here glad day. “Smile, and the world smiles 
with you,” you know.’ ‘ Yes,’ says the Perfess- 
or, fetching a sigh,‘ but that ain’t all of it. 
“ Weep, and you weep alone,” the mighty bard 
adds, and with trooth. The folks in this here 
town are mercenary wretches. They cannot 
bury business even at Yool-tide.’ ‘More sup- 


jin ’em aud hang up his’n.” 
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permentary perceedings?’ asks Shanks. ‘Wors 

nor that,’ answers the Perfessor. ‘Last night m 

wife says to me, “ My dear, the young uns ar 

a-going to hang up their stockings in the goo, 
old-fashioned way, and they want their dad 1 

I was fiddling, s 

I just wags my head and says, “ All right, m 

dear.” Always ready to do anything for th: 
little uns, if I do say it myself. So my wif 
druv some nails in the wall along back of th: 
stove, and the children hung up their stock 

ings. My oldest boy is like his father, with an in 
quiring mind, and says he, “ How’s Sandy Claws 
going to get down that there stove-pipe with his 
pack—that’s what J want to know?” “Oh,” 
says I,“ we'll just leave the winder unfastened 
and up about a inch, and he can 
l’ist it furder, and come in that way.” 
done it; but ’fore we went to bed this here 
man Cooper that runs the furniture - store 
dropped in for a neighborly chat, and we 
showed him how we was going to range things 
for Sandy Claws. 

“<The young uns got us up early this morn- 
ing, and when I went down I was tickled to 
see my sock stuffed full of presents. There 
was also an easy-chair by the side of it, labelled 
“From your loving wife.’ My heart throbbed 
with joy, and picking up my vierlin, I extract- 
ed a few notes of heavenly harmony expressive 
of my in’ard emotions while the children emp- 
tied their stockings. “Now look at yourn, 
my dear,” says my wife. “It seems to be pow- 
erful full. Reckon you got more’n your share.” 
So I takes my sock from the nail, and the 
first thing I brings out is a bill from old 
Jones for groceries — groceries, mind you, 
which was et up months ago! Then I pulls 
out another, from Jacobs, for a suit of clothes 
which was wore out and give away to a 
tramp. The next was from Jackson and Brown 
for a set of dishes which has been all broke but 
two plates. So it went plumb to the bottom of 
the sock—nothing but bills, inserted through 
the winder by the grasping and treacherous 
hands of my fellow-townsmen. I sunk into 
my chair with a heart of lead. “Cheer up, 
pop,” says my oldest boy. “You have your 
easy-chair anyhow.” “Troo,” says I; “my wife 
did not forget me. It is at home that a man 
finds his real friends. The world is cold and 
crool and unfeeling. O woman,” goes on I, 
“a ministering angel thou!” and I chirped up 
and begun to whistle as I pulled on my sock. 
I felt something in the toe, hauled it off, in- 
serted my hand, and drew out a bill from 
Cooper for the chair.’ 

“And Ill be snaked,” said Mr. Bush in clos- 
ing, “if the Perfessor didn’t put his head in 
his hands and bu’st into tears right there in 
the grocery. It touched us so that we took 
up a collection and bought him a pound of 
smoking-tobacker, But he never got over it, 
and a month later moved away to Montana, 
aud that was the last we ever seen of him.” 

HAYDEN CaRnurTuH. 
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A RUNAWAY CHRISTMAS TREE 

Ir was Christmas day, and somewhere the 
other side of Fargo. We had been snow-bound 
for three days in Montana, or we’d have all 
been home. At a little station a man got on 
who was soon talking familiarly. He seemed 
like an honest man; indeed, the dominie de- 
tected a childlike note in his character which 
he suspected might come from the man’s long 
life close to the great heart of nature. After 
he found that he could not sell us any lots in 
Centrapolis, he laid aside business and told 
the following story. We should have doubted 
parts of it had it not been for the man’s inti- 
mate association with the great heart of na- 
ture. He said: 

“Queer place to spend Christmas, gentle- 
men; but queer things are always happening 
in a new country. Makes me think of a little 
occurrence at Christmas-time last year out 
near where I live. There are a few Scandina- 
vians around there—bang-up class of settlers. 
Houest as the day is long, and guileless as a 
new-born babe. This thing happened out 
at the Jolinson school-house, near where my 
friend Ole Erickson lives. A few days before 
Christmas Ole came to me and said: 

“*You see hare, Mr. Yackson ’—my name is 
Jackson—‘ you know mae fader-en-law, old 
man Oleson ? 

“6 Yes,’ I said. 

“¢Vell, hae haf a team of vork-horses aye 
vants to buy, but hae ask too mooch for ’em. 
Aye tank aye feex de old yentleman so hae 
sell de horses scheep. Dare bees going to be 
a Chreestmas tree out at de Yonson school- 
house — aye going to poot on somet’ing nice 
for heem. Aye tales mae vooman aye poot on 
vun cow. Eet mek heem feel good to geet a 
cow. Aye haf vun cow dat vas dry—she doan 
geef no meelk now. Aye tales mae vooman 
aye poots on dat cow for mae fader-en-law. 
Dis cow not bees mooch on geefing meelk any 
time —all long legs, long horns, sweech her 
tail, unt keeck de meelk-pail forty rod. Aye 
says to mae vooman dat ve keel two birds vid 
vun rock—geet reed of de old keecker, unt 
geet de team scheep. Aye tank aye bees onto 
mae yob all right ‘nough! 

“*But you can’t put a cow on a Christmas 
tree, I said to him. 

“Oh, aye not hang her oop on de tree; aye 
yust tie her to eet.’ 

“So he went off, and afterwards I heard 
about how it all came out. Ole and his wife 
took the cow, and just before the thing open- 
ed up got to the school-house. ‘Ve vants to 
poot on de cow,’ says Ole; but they wouldn’t 
listen to him. But Ole wasn’t to be bluffed 
that way; so he says, ‘Tale you vat aye do; 
aye stand de cow behind de school-house unt 
open de back door a leetle unt poot de rope 
troo de crack unt tie eet to de bottom of de 
tree.” Some of ’em thought that was hardly 
the thing, but they agreed to it at last, and 
le stood the cow outside the back door, which 





opened out, and ran the rope which y 
around her horns through the crack and tik 
it to the tree just above the floor. The tr 
was a small one, which wasn’t strange, as 
had come three hundred miles by rail. 

“Tt was a mild night, and the cow cotton: 
to it all right enough, so Ole and his wife we: 
around front and took their seats with th, 
others. There was the regular exercises tha 
they always have at such contraptions—sing 
ing by the Sunday-school, speaking by some 
members of the infant class, and that sort of 
guff, after which the minister got up and said: 
‘My friends and brethren and sisters, what a 
beautiful tree we have here, and what rich 
fruit it bears! We are, most of us, far away 
from our former homes, and in a new and un- 
tried country. We know not what may be 
before us for the coming year, but of this tree 
and the many presents it holds we are certain 
We can pluck the gifts of loved ones from its 
branches, even as I do now, and—’ Just then 
Ole’s cow jerked around her lead, and the 
door swung open, and she saw the light, let 
out one bellow, and made a jump like a kan 
garoo, yanking that tree out the door butt-end 
first. Then she went tearing off down the 
road towards home, bellowing at the top of her 
lungs, kicking like a bay mule, and snatching 
that tree along behind like a plug hat tied toa 
dog’s tail. Ole came in to tell me about it 
the next day. ‘Dat old keecker, she never 
stop teel she geet to mae place,’ he said, ‘ unt 
de presents all along de road. Unt de peoples 
day say eef day can geet de tree, dat day stand 
heem oop, unt day leench Ole on heem. So me 
unt mae vooman ve spend all de night peeck- 
ing oop de tings vid a lantern unt carrying 
dem back. But ve tank some of dem geet lost 
een de snow after all, 

“Did you take the cow over to your father- 
in-law’s this morning ? I said to him. 

“His face got as long as a fiddle, and then 
he said: 

“*Yah, aye tek her ofer. Unt he mek a 
grin on hees face, unt he say, “‘ Dat’s perty nice, 
Ole.” Den after a vhile aye say to heem, 
“How mooch for dat team of vork-horses ?” 
Unt de old faller hae say, “Two hundred 
dollar”; but last veek hae say vun hundred 
seventy-five. Den aye feel like aye vish de 
cow she might keeck me forty rod, like she do 
de meelk-pail.’ 

“T always felt rather sorry for Ole because 
his scheme failed; but a!l of us slip up on our 
plans once in a while.” 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 
When Christmas day at last came round, 
No Santa Claus appeared ; 
The chap was nowhere to be found, 
Which seemed extremely weird. 


Until some one suggested—he’d 
Of brains at least a score— 

“Seek on the links”; and there, indeed, 
Was Santa, yelling, “ Fore!” 
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RIPPLES 


‘* Whene’er into the lake I shoot, though careless be my aim, 
1 always hit,” declared Towit, “the bull's-eye just the same.” 


NOT HIS DAY FOR BEING WHIPPED. 

LittLe Johnny was eight years old, there- 
fore he could look back to several Christmas 
holidays with a lively remembrance of what 
they were like, and what had taken place on 
those festal occasions. 

One of Johnny’s ideas (not original with 
Johnny by any means, as many a parent can 
testify) was that it is a boy’s mission to make 
as much noise as possible in the world, and, in 
spite of frequent admonishing and more or 
less frequent whippings, he perseveringly car- 
ried out the idea on all occasions, except when 
he was asleep. 

Johnny was fulfilling his mission with more 
vigor and enthusiasm than usual on Christmas 
morning, but nobody paid any attention to 
him except his aunt Jane, who was visiting 
Johnny’s parents during the holidays, and she 
finally grew tired of the noise, and said, 

“ Johuny, it is very nanghty to keep up such 
a din and racket all the time, and if you don’t 
stop it I shall have to speak to your mother 
about it.” 

“Huh! Wot good ’ll that do?” scornfully 
demanded Johnny. 

“Why, she will whip you if you don’t stop,” 
threatened the young man’s aunt. 

“Guess not!” retorted Johnny, with an air 


of triumph. “ Chris’mas ain’t my day fer git- 
tin’ whipped. I allers git whipped the day 
before Chris’mas and the day after, but I never 
do on Chiris’mas.” 


WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF HIM. 

THE dominie was counting up his Chrisi- 
mas presents, Which had been arriving almost 
hourly for several days. Few in his large 
congregation had forgotten him, and of course, 
being human, he was gratified; but there was 
a rueful expression on his face nevertheless as 
he estimated the number of slippers he had 
received, for these outnumbered greatly the 
smoking-caps and table lamps and books and 
other staple articles of the season. 

“ Just look at them, my dear,” he said, with 
a nervous, dissatisfied laugh. “There’s enough 
to start a shop. Where shall we put them? 
What shall we do with them? Why, it’s pos- 
itively awful.” 

“You mustn’t look at it in that way,” sug- 
gested his cheerful spouse. “ It’s the spirit of 
the thing. Those slippers show what the con- 
gregation think of vou.” 

“Think of me?” echoed the 
“Think of me? And do you find comfort in 
that? With all these they must think ’ma 
centipede !” 


Dominie. 
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A PETERSBURG CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
“Tve seen and heard of a good many dif- 
ferent kinds of Christmas presents,” quietly 
remarked the Veteran, “‘ but the one I appreci- 
ated most was a gift my boy received when I 
was campaigning down in Dixie. 

“We had been hanging around in front of 
Petersburg for some months, pumping lead into 
the Confederates whenever we got a chance, 
and receiving our change back in the same sort 
ofcoin. The onter lines of rifle-pits of the two 
armies were only a few dozen rods apart, and 
a soldier who was at all careless about expos- 
ing himself would have been a mighty poor 
risk for a life-insurance company. 

“ Oceasionally a short truce would be agreed 
upon by the outposts, and the men would climb 
out and joke with one another, swap hardtack 
for tobacco or whatever they needed the most, 
exchange the compliments of the season, and 
then, when the breathing-spell was over, drop 
back under cover, resume their weapons, and 
again begin eagerly watching for a chance to 
pick each other off. 

“In other words, the apparent friends of a 
moment before were once more deadly foes. 
They were there to kill each other, and they 
did so whenever the opportunity occurred, 
simply because it was their duty to do so, and 
as a matter of principle, behind which was no 
passion or hard feelings. 

“ However, no matter how well the men in 
bine and the men in gray came to fraternize 
in the long weeks and months they lay in the 
rifle-pits doggedly facing each other, I never 
knew one of them to allow sentiment to inter- 
fere with business except once—and that was 
the day my little Johnny got his Christmas 
present. 

“A good many years have gone by since 
that time, but mavy more will pass before I 
shall forget the sharp-shooter who was my an- 
tagonist on that Christmas day in ’64. He 
was a lank, keen-eyed Southerner, and after 
we had exchanged a few shots, and found that 
we were about equally matched in skill, he 
waved his red cotton bandana, which was the 
nearest he could come to a flag of truce. 

“*Hi, thar! Yank, le’s stop killin’ each other 
for a few minets an’ rest. What d’ye say 
erbout it? he shouted. 

“*Couldn’t suit me better if you tried,’ I 
called back, and five minutes later the word 
had been passed up and down the line, and 
the sharp-shooters and the pickets of the two 
armies were sitting or standing on the edges 
of the trenches and rifle-pits, carrying on an 
animated conversation. 

“Got any eatin’ terbacker, Yank ? was the 
first question my late antagonist asked me. 

“Guess I can spare a couple of plugs,’ I 
answered, 

“* Allright; bring ’em half-way, an’ P’ll come 
the other half after ’em,’ he sung out. 

“ We met midway between the two lines of 
trenches, and his eyes glistened hungrily as he 
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accepted the tobacco. He took a genero 
bite from one of the plugs, smacked his lips, a: 
appreciatively observed; 

** Best terbacker I’ve struck my tooth in: 
in six months. Much obleeged to yo’, Yan 
au’ I’m powerful sorry I hain’t got nuthin’ t 
trade yo’ fer it. But the fact is ’m complet: 
ly cleaned out of everything ’cept grit.’ 

“Tassured him that he was entirely wel- 
come to the tobacco, and he went on: 

“*T say, Yank, d’ye know what day it is 
Too powerful bad we’ve got ter keep killin’ 
each other on C’ris’mus, ain’t it? Seems ter 
me my folks ’d hate ter have me killed on 
C’ris’mus worse ’n any other day. But that 
is what we’re here fer, an’ we've got ter do 
it. Idon’t blame yo’ any if yo’ shoot me, an’ 
I don’t want yo’ ter blame me if I shoot yo’, 
when we git back to bizness agin. Got a 
fam’ly up North somewhar, I s’pose, hain’t yo’? 

“*Wife and four-year-old boy,’ said I, 
‘Wish I could see the little chap once. He 
was only nine months old when I came down 
here to fight for my country, 

“<That’s right, Yank,’ commented the lank 
Southerner. ‘ Yo’re fightin’ fer yore country, 
aw’ I’m fightin’ fer mine. Yo’-uns think yo’re 
right, aw’ we-uns think we’re right, an’ that’s 
all thar is ter the thing. No matter which 
gits killed or whipped, it war a fair fight, an’ I 
hain’t goin’ ter find no fault. Got a fam’ly 
of my own down in Georgy. Ole woman an’ 
eight-year-old reb. Don’t know whether I'll 
ever see ’em agin, but I'd like powerful well 
ter send my boy a C’ris’mus present if I had 
anything to send. ButTI hain’t,’less’n I send 
him one of these plugs of yourn, and I dow’t 
believe he’s old enough ter chaw terbacker’ 

“* How would a two-bladed jack-knife suit 
him ?’ I asked, taking a pearl - handled knife 
of that description from my pocket and hand- 
ing it to the Georgian. 

“His eyes lighted up as he took it, even 
more than when I had given him the tobacco, 
but he presently shook his head, and said: 

“*That’s a tine knife, Yank. My boy ’ud 
jump right out of his boots ter hev a knife 
like that; but I kain’t take it, beenz—becuz, 
yo’ see, I hain’t got nuthin’ ter send ter yore 
lad in the place of it.’ 

“*That’s all right,’ said I, quickly. 
boy will never know the difference. 


‘My 
If it will 
please your young reb, as you call him, he is 
heartily welcome to it.’ 

“* Thankee, Yank,’ he gulped, as he dropped 
the knife into his pocket ; ‘ yore a gentleman, 


if yo’ war raised up North. Sorry we’ve got 
ter commence shootin’ at each other agin, but 
time is up an’ we’ve got ter git back ter biz. 
Good-by ; lay low an’ take keer o’ yo’rself.’ 

“ We shook hands at parting, and three min- 
utes later he sent a minie-ball singing over 
my rifle-pit to notify me that he was once 
more transacting business at the old stand. 

“T gave him back as good as he sent, and 
for the next three hours every time one or the 





UNCLE Sixas (reading the placard), “ An’ this is the season of good-will to man!’ 


other of us exposed any part of his person a 
gentle hint in the shape of a whistling bullet 
reminded the careless party that eternal vigil- 
ance was the price of existence. 

“It got to be pretty well along in the after- 
noon, and not having heard from my Georgia 
friend in some time,1] put my cap on a ramrod 
and held it up to see if he was still there. He 
was. My cap hadn’t been on exhibition over 
five seconds before a bullet struck it and sent 
it flying a rod away. 

“That was rather more than I had bargained 
for. It was almost too chilly to go without a 
cap, but to attempt to recover it would have 
been an extremely dangerous undertaking. 
Anyhow it struck me that it would be a good 
plan to wait until my antagonist was less 
wide-awake than at present before I tried it. 

“ Five minutes elapsed, and then I stuck up 
the butt of my rifle. I thought perhaps my 
Georgia acquaintance might want to take a 
chip out of it, but he didn’t seem to have any 
ambition in that direction. 

“Next I cautiously raised my head above 
the edge of the rifle-pit. The usual minie-ball 
salute was omitted. Evidently the enemy was 
napping. Now was the time to recover my 
cap. Springing from the trench, I hastily 
scrambled on my hands and knees to where 
the cap was lying, recovering which I turned 
to retrace my steps, when, happening to glance 


up, I saw the shining muzzle of a rifle staring 
me in the face, while behind it loomed up the 
head and shoulders of the lank sharp-shooter, 
whose aim I knew to be an unerring one, 

“ Half paralyzed with the horror of the sit- 
uation, and expecting every moment to hear 
the sharp crack of a rifle and feel a bullet 
ploughing through my vitals, I threw myself 
prostrate on the ground and rolled over and 
over until I reached the rifle-pit and dropped 
with athud into it, bruised and frightened, but 
otherwise unharmed. 

“Thankful to find myself still alive, and 
greatly wondering why my antagonist had not 
fired, I picked myself up; and just then a 
shout from the Georgian attracted my atten- 
tion. When I raised my head above the edge 
of the rifle-pit to see what he wanted, he 
sung out: 

“*Hi, thar! Yank, yo’ hadn’t orter be so 
plaguey keerless! I had a sure bead on yo’ 
that time, an’ could ’a’ shot yo’ jest ez well ez 
not.’ 

“<T know it,’ answered I,‘ and I’m mightily 
obliged to you for not shooting.’ 

“*Not er tall! he called back. ‘ Not er tall. 
That only makes us erbout squar’, ez I figger 
it; an’, I say, Yank,-the next time yo’ write 
home yo’ kin tell yore boy I gin him his Pap 
fer a C’ris’mus present.’ ” 

WILLIAM SELDEN GIDLEY. 
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Artian Sonnet 


Tmmolation =" | 


Poor human soul, or soul divine, that weaves 

A ravelling tissuc red of Love and Pain! 

Rise robed in both! Shall not the wasted grain 
Of barren harvests give us cach new sheaves? 
Che stars are reckoning in Death's shattered shy, 
fate walks among them. Round her feet the glare 
Of mystery insistent burns the air. 

Last child of Hrtius! Qlouldst thou live or dic? 
Quicken thy scorn, catch up thy wasting shell, 
Let its vague clangor thrill thy warning forth! 
Chen maugre prayer for glory, watch that North 
Those spectres fan the flickering secthe of bell. 
© crowned is Being when is slain Defence! 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS'S Outlines in 

\ Local Color’ are on a line with the same 
author’s “ Vignettes of Manhattan,” reviewed 
in these columns some three years ago. There 
ire just a dozen of the Outlines, one for each 

month in the year—from January to Decem- 
ber—and, as is natural and proper, the signs 
of the Zodiac are visible in the successive half- 
titles. They have already appeared in current 
periodicals,—over an half of them in this 
Magazine, and the rest of them in “ Harper's 
Weekly,” in “Seribner’s Magazine,” in the 
“Chap-Book,” and in the “Outlook.” They are, 
consequently, not altogether unknown to the 
general reader in part, and they are well worth 
preserving as a whole, The Vignette, in archi- 
tecture, has been defined as a running orna- 
ment of vine leaves or tendrils; in literature 
it is deseribed as the engraved illustration or 
decoration which precedes or concludes a chap- 
ter; and we are told that in art, it is a portrait 
of the head, or of the head and shoulders only. 
Che “ Vignettes of Manhattan ” therefore were 
shown to be vagne images, or pictures, deli- 


cately ornamented and decorated; without 


legs or visible conelusions, but so constituted 
that the imagination of the reader could read- 
ly supply all the undefined organs and all the 


An Outline, the dictionaries 
explain, is “a sketch or draft showing the 
principal characteristics of any scheme or 
work of art; a struetural basis upon which de- 
tails may rest; the bordering line that serves 
to define the entire fignre; the line that sur- 
rounds an object in the plane of vision ; con- 
tour; hence, in art, a sketch or simple form, 
made of such lines, without light or shade, ex- 
cept as indicated, sometimes, by the shading 
of the lines.” 

The author opens the present volume with 
a happy quotation from Steele, in “The Spec- 
tator,” in lieu of a Preface; and in the first 
month of the twelve he deseribes “ An Inter- 
view with Marlenspuyk,” that delightful lady 
of a certain age whom we now discover to have 
long passed the limit of threescore and ten— 
although she does not seem so oll; and we 
hope, sincerely, that if will be a long time be- 
fore she feels her years, or shows them. We 
ul remember meeting Miss Marlenspuyk on 
‘The Vestibule Limited” and at “A Private 
View”; and we cannot forget our indignation 
when Mr. Matthews, in relating the personal 
affairs of “The Royal Marine,” spoke of Miss 
Marlenspuyk as “An Old Maid.” Miss Mar- 
lenspuyk is one of the most charming crea- 
tions of later-day American fiction; and we 


missing features. 


1 Outlines in Local Color. By Brannen MATTHEWS 
liustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 


cannot have too much of her. She has grown 
up with New York, from the Bowling Green to 
Mount Morris Park. She has known its best 
people, she has read its current literature from 
the “ Gotham Gazette” to the “ Dial”; and we 
are not at all surprised to find her snubbing, 
although unconsciously, but in her fine old- 
fashioned way, and on the Riverside Drive, 
the New Woman who makes her honest living 
by writing for the papers in 1897. She has seen 
the Local Color change from the shades of 
spring to summer; and she has watched, with 
keen and intelligent interest, the details of the 
rise of the social scaffold upon the structural 
basis on which it rested in the Thirties, when 
she was a girl in her teens. 

There is plenty of shading, heavy and light, 
in the Outhnes of Manhattan, as Mr. Matthews 
exhibits them this month ; and the Loeal Color 
is more than a wash. It is laid on with a 
brush, although a fine one, not with chalk; 
and it is not likely to be rubbed ont easily, 
even if some of the details are intended to be 
filled in later. i st 

Tue idea of The Story of the Months is as 
old as the history of printing, and older; and 
The Shepheard’s Calender? hy Edmund Spenser 
has been a classic since 1579. Newly Adorned 
with Twelve Pictures and other Devices by 
Walter Crane, it now appears again as one of 
the most attractive books of the present holi- 
day-time. 

Spenser, in these later days, is known chief- 
ly to the students of Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations as the author of a work in antique 
spelling called “ The Faerie Queene,” and none 
but the few lovers of books, as books, will 
recall the fact that “ The Shepheard’s Calender” 
was originally called “ Twelve Aglogues, Pro- 
portionable to the Twelve Monethes,” and “ En- 
titled To The Noble and Vertuous Gentleman 
Most Worthy Of All Titles Both of Learning 
And Chivalry, Maister Philip Sidney”; whieh 
proves that, in Spenser's days, and at the end of 
the Sixteenth Century, a Gentleman was not 
only worthy and virtuons, but a man of chivalry 
and learning as well. Spenser might almost 
have been a Gentleman himself! 

An Aglogue, by-the-way, is early modern 
English for an eclogne; a pastoral poem; a 
bneolie, which relates chiefly to the walks and 
conversations of the keepers of sheep. 

Mr. Walter Crane has done his share of the 
work in his usual careful and ornate manner; 
the title-pages tell their story admirably; the 


2 The Shepheard’s Calender 
Newly Adorned with I'welve Pictures and Other De- 
vices by Wanten Crane. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers 
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outlines which ornament each pece of the 
text fulfil all the requirements of shade and 
light; and the twelve full-page illustrations 
not only preserve the spirit of the time but 
suggest the local color. The Shepheard was 
never more properly dressed, nor was his Cal- 
euder ever more beautifully set. 

Uxurke Mr. Matthews’s latest production, 
Mr. Lew Wallace’s The Wooing of Malkatoon: 
Commodus,? just published in one handsome 
volume, are not altogether on a line with the 
same author's “The Boyhood of Christ,” “ The 
Prince of India,” or the ever-famous “ Ben- 
Hur”; but the Color of the places and the pe- 
riods seems to be equally correct and equally 
strong; and all the Outlines are vivid and 
clear. 

The Wooing of Malkatoon, contained in an- 
other part of this number of the Magazine, is 
along story, in blank verse, told by his mother 
to the child Mahommed, son and successor 
of Amurath, otherwise known as the Sultan 
Murad II. The boy, afterwards to capture 
Constantinople, to be called the Conqueror, 
and to suffer defeat at the hanes of Hunyadi, 
was a wilful lad, born a fighter, who, accord- 
ing to General Wallace :— 

“would nothing have that did 
Not stir his warrior sense. The cymbal’s crash, 
And trumpet’s strident notes, unmixed of plaint 
Or melody, could always bid him near, 

And hold him fast, a wild-eyed listener; 

And with his urchin’s fist he beat the drum, 

And trembled with delight to hear its roll 

Invade the silent places of the house, 

And die in distant halls.” 


When his battle was won, my lord would 
dismount and sit upon the lap of the high 
Sultana, to hear the tale of Othman bold, and 
how he wooed and won his Malkatoon, a tale 
of many exciting lines which will not fail to 
soothe the nerves of the village Hampdens 
and the bloodless Cromwells of the present 
day. 

“Commodus,” a tragedy in five acts, is a 
more serious and a more daring performance. 
Its hero is not Commodus himself, but one 
Maternus, a slave of noble qualities and of 
great beauty of person, who, having gained 
his liberty, set himself to avenge his wrongs 
by inflicting continual terrors upon the town 
and the neighborhood which had witnessed his 
humiliation and his degradation. He became 
the leader of a formidable troop of freebooters 
which grew to the size of an army ; he raided 
certain cities in Gaul and Spain; and finally 
he aspired to capture Rome, to slanghter Com- 
modus, and to oecupy the throne. But his 
accomplices betrayed him, at the last impor- 
tant moment; and Commodnus had the great 
satisfaction of signing the warrant for his 
enemy’s execution. 


3 The Wooing of Malkatoon; Commodus. By Lew 
WaLuace. Illustrated by F. V. Du Monn and J. R 
Werevetrm. 8yvo, Cloth, $250. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers. 
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The real Commodus of history, strangled, 
and not without reason, by one of his ow) 
gladiators, after the episode of Maternus, was 
the unworthy son of Mareus Aurelius, a most 
worthy father. His ways of wickedness were 
many and varied, and some of them were hig), 
ly ingenious and original. He put to deat! 
his wife, Crispina; and many other victims of 
his hatred were killed by his own hands. On; 
of his chief amusements was “ playing barber.” 
He would carefully cover his “ customers’ ” 
face with lather; he would sharpen his razo 
with elaborate skill ; and then he would eut of! 
his customers’ noses and ears! He is, of course, 
a very conspicuous figure in the tragedy which 
bears his name, and he paints his capital city 
with a local color which is the color of blood, 
He was one of the productions of Mareus Aure- 
lins upon which Mr. James Fraser Gliick does 
not dwell. 

The play is better suited to the closet than 
to the stage, and probably it was not intended 
to be played. It has a long cast of speaking 
characters; and a host of Citizens, Officers, 
Gladiators, Charioteers, Servants, Guards, and 
Bacchantes would be required in its produc- 
tion. But itis a good piece of historical word- 
painting, the lines are strong and deep, and 
the shading is marked enongh, 


Very much out of the line of “Trilby” and 
“The Martian” is du Manrier’s book in prose, 
picture, and verse, which is called, from the ini- 
tial chapter, A Legend of Camelot4 It is a col- 
lection of all sorts of odds and ends of its an- 
thor’s earlier contributions to “ Punch,” and 
perlaps to other periodicals; poems comic and 
satiric, in French and in English; illustrations 
ironic, humorous, and sometimes of the nature 
of caricature; and two prose tales of Art and 
Fashion, “The Rise and Fall of the Jack 
Spratts,” and “A Model Hero of Medern Ro 
mance”; in neither of which last is any trac 
of those elements of the supernatural and the 
uncanny which were so marked in everything 
the author subsequently did. 

While “A Legend of Camelot” follows, in 
a way, the Arthurian myth, it is hardly so se- 
rious as is the Tennysonian Idy!; and it is lo- 
calized in Petticoat Lane, and brought down 
to something nearer to the present time, A 
line or two will give the quality of the fyol- 
ing :— 

And many a wink they wunk, and shook 
Their heads; but furthermore they took 
No note 

The illustration is better and more dignified 
than is the versification. More exquisite non- 
sense than this is to be found in “ A Lost Illu- 
sion,” which follows it,and which relates the 
profound impression made upon the sensitive 
author by the reading of a three-volume nove! 
called “ The Ghoul of Mayfair,” by a lady sign- 

4 A Legend of Camelot. By Groner pu Mavnrir 
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ing herself “Siréne.” He longs, in rhyming 
lines for months and mouths, to meet and know 
« Sirdne” 3 and, finally, he is presented to her 
at the Tompkins’s ball. The result of the en- 
counter is shown in the drawing upon page 22, 
one of the most delightful of du Maurier’s per- 
formances in that line. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Spratt seemed to be in 
itire harmony in the matter of the poorness 
r the richness of the contents of their larder, 
i we read of their partaking of frugal meals 
of bread and honey, in which there could be no 
flict of opinion as to the question of the fat 
or the lean; and they loved each other as they 
loved High Art, in capital letters. Trouble 
aud sickness seldom came into their pure, sim- 
ple, innocent lives. In their hours of sorrow, 
we are told that they found comfort in gazing 
at some pretty combination of form or color; 
such as a dead frog lying on a blue china plate 
in the sun, or a cracked sackbut with a pea- 
cock’s feather sticking ont of its bung-hole ; 
and their only abiding grief, in the beginning of 
theircareer, wasa hideous red pillar-post, which 
stood outside of the gates of their too, too, ws- 
thetic home. In themselves the Spratts, artis- 
tically or in a literary way, are neither very 
important nor very absorbing, but they will 
appeal to the reader as being the direct ances- 
tors of all the Bunthornes and Cimabue- Browns 
and other intense personages of the Grosvenor 
Gallery type, who have come after them. 

The volume is printed on fine paper, 124 
inches by 10 inches, and upon one side of the 
page only. The text is clear and excellent, 
and the drawings are admirably reproduced. 
It does not, of course, contain du Maurier’s 
best work, but it is of no little value as show- 
ing his gradual evolution in both the forms 
of expression in which he has been so wonder- 
fully suecessful; and if is one of the most im- 
portant of the beeks of the season. 


IN curious contrast with the point of view 
of Miss Marleuspuyk, with the simple notions 
of Thenot and Cuddie, with the romantic court- 
ing of Malkatoon by Othman, and with the 
greenery-yallery aspirations of the Spratts of 
Maida Vale, are the adventures of Mr. Lin 
MeLean,® of’ Wyoming, as set down by Mr. 
Owen Wister in a breezy series of tales bear- 
ing Mr. MeLean’s name, and with Mr. McLean 
always as the central figure. And it would be 
most interesting, if it were possible, to watch 
the efteeé of the cowboy of the present upon 
the herdsman of the past, could they be brought 
in direet contact; the youth with his crook and 
his pipe whom Mr. Crane rehabilitates would 
look askance at the cow-puncher whose cos- 
tume Mr. Wister portrays in one brief sen- 
tence. “He began with a black and yellow 
rattlesnake-skin for a hat-band; he continued 
with a fringed and beaded shirt of buckskin ; 

5 Lin McLean. By Owen Wisten. Illustrated. Post 
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and concluded with large, tinkling spurs. Of 
course there were things between his shirt and 
his heels, but all leather and deadly weapons.” 

The most entertaining character among Mr, 
McLean’s large circle of friends is, perhaps, 
the Biscuit-Shooter who marries the innocent 
McLean with the full know ledge, on her part, 
that she has a husband living, and who then 
accuses Lin of being “ a Sage-brush bigamist,” 
when both husbands are accidentally brought 
face to face. A Biscnit-Shooter, it should be 
explained, is Sage-brash English for “a Rail- 
road-Station Eating-house Lady”; the terms 
being synonymous in frontier literature. 

Mr. Wister’s “ Red Meu and White,” which ap- 
peared at Clivistinas a year or two ago, proved 
conclusively his deep study of and thorough 
familiarity with the many men and the few 
women of various shades who live on the bor- 
derland of our new world. He deals, as is 
natural, with a rough and wild conglomerate 
race of beings who are lawless by chance or by 
choice; who ride well and shoot straight, often 
Without cause; who have a vocabulary of their 
own, based upon little that has come down 
from Spenser; who are fluent and frequent and 
picturesque in their profanity; and who, yet, 
as a rule, have a rude sense of decency and of 
honor. They can be gentle to young children 
and to sick persons, and they have in them, 
often, a good deal that is good. The subject 
is well worth studying, and Mr. Wister with 
his clearness of vision, his grace of style, and 
his keen sense of personal proportion, deserves 
the thanks of his countrymen for the enter- 
taining, and sympathetic, and instruetive way 
in which he has brought the West so close to 
the East. 

IN a recently published volume of Essays, 
originally contributed to “The Easy Chair,” 
and the fourth of the Series, will be found 
many words of George William Curtis upon 
the subject of Gentlemen, in which he refers 
more than once to Sidney, the Gentleman of 
Spenser. 

“To find a satisfactory definition of gentle- 
man,” he wrote in this Magazine, just fourteen 
years ago this month, “is as difficult as to dis- 
cover the philosenher’s stone; and yet, if we 
may not just say what a gentleman is, we can 
certainly say what he is not.... It is undoubt- 
edly a difficult word to manage. But gentle- 
manly conduct and ungentlemanly conduct are 
expressions which are perfectly intelligible, 
and that faet shows that there is a distinct 
standard in every intelligent mind by which 
behavior is measured. To say that a man was 
born a gentleman means not at all that he is 
courteous, refined, and intelligent, but only 
that he was born of a family whose cireum- 
stances at some time had been easy and agree- 
able and which belonged to a traditionally 
‘good society.’ But a man may be false and 
mean and ignorant and coarse. Is he a gen- 
tleman because he was born such? On the 
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other hand, the child of long generations 
of ignorant and laborions boors may be hu- 
mane, generous, honorable, and modest, but 
with total ignorance of the usages of ‘ good 
society’ He may be as upright as Washing- 
ton, as unselfish as Sidney, as brave as Bayard, 
as modest as Falkland. But he may also out- 
rage all the little social properties. Is he a 
gentleman because he is honest and modest 
and humane?” We think he is, in our Demo- 
cratic sense of the word. In the Empire or in 
the Monarchy a man becomes a gentleman if 
his sovereign, by letters-patent, elects to make 
him so; in America the only gentleman is the 
man who respects himself and who respects the 
feelings of others. Robert Burns in the Nova 
Scotia would have been a Gentleman, while 
George LV., with all the stamp of the guinea, 
would, in the New England, have been a Gent, 
and a poor specimen of the genus. 

That Curtis was a gentleman, and a thor- 
ough one, no person can deny. This fact is 
shown in all his words and in all his deeds. 
In the present little book is a short Introdue- 
tory Note quoting the remark of a certain un- 
named college professor to the effect that a 
dozen of ‘The Easy Chair Essays’ so nearly 
cover the more vital questions of hygiene, 
courtesy, and morality that they might be 
gathered into a volume entitled Ars Reete Vi- 
vendi”;® and that is the title they bear. They 
are not arranged with any chronological se- 
quence, they date from 1861 to 1891; but they 
breathe the very spirit of courtesy, of morality, 
and of the Golden Rule. They teach the Art 
of Living Right! 


Ir was the fashion, once, to sey that Dickens 
was not a gentleman ; to look upon him as be- 
ing better as a writer than as a man; to con- 
demn the individual, but to praise the author. 
Perhaps his waistcoats and his neck-ties had 
something to do with this; for it is not an 
easy matter to associate genius or gentility 
with gorgeous garments. ‘The conductor of 
this Department of the Magazine, while he 
loved Copperfield and Toots and Tom Pinch 
more than he loved Dobbin or Clive Neweome 
or Warrington, had a feeling, always, that he 
would rather have been the friend of Thack- 
eray than of Dickens, until, in 1892, he edited 
the “Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins,” and discovered, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, that he had learned to respect and to 
grow fond of Charles Dickens, the Man. Jolin 
Forster exhibited Dickens to the world as 
John Forster saw Dickens; it was Dickens 
throngh Forster’s spectacles, not invariably 
straight upon his nose, and sometimes a little 
ont of focus, the Dickens of the neck-ties and 
the waistcoats. The “ Letters” showed us 
Dickens as he unconsciously exhibited him- 


6 Ars Recte Vivendi. Being Essays Contributed to 
“The Easy Chair.” By Gronee Wintiam Corts. 
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self, with his affectionate nature; his loyal: 
to his friends; his ready sympathy, practica}|, 
expressed, for those about him; his cheerfi! 
ness and good-nature; his untiring industry ; 
his devotion to his chosen profession ; and one 
could not help feeling that Dickens’s picture of 
Dickens was the true one. That it was, j 
reality, the portrait of Charles Dickens, t)\ 
Man—and the Gentleman! 

This same Man Charles Dickens is revealed 
in a book just written by his danghter and 
entitled My Father as I Knew Him,’ published 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. of New Yor! 
Loving all children, the Nell and the Paul of 
his brain, the Katie and the “Noble Plorn” 
of his loins, as well as the children of lis 
friends and his neighbors, and the children ]\ 
passed in the streets of London and in thx 
roads of Kent, as all children loved him, it is 
fitting that a child of his own should have 
told the story of his life at home, where |i 
was off his guard and himself. 

With the exception of Miss Togarth, his 
sister-in-law — whom he called the best and 
truest friend man ever had—Miss Mamie Dick 
ens seems to have come nearer to Dickens 
than did any other member of his immediat: 
family. She never married to leave him for a 
home of her own, she was, for years, his house- 
keeper and the central, useful figure in his 
domestic circle, she loved him almost to the 
borders of idolatry—and a man to be so loved 
must have been a gentleman; she put hei 
whole heart into this filial memoir of him and 
very touching is the Introductory Note, from 
the hands of her sister, Mrs. Perngini, which 
tells us that the pages of the book were in 
type, and about to be sent to the anthor, when 
the author sickened, suddenly, and died. 

Miss Dickens has told us some things about 
her father which we knew before, from Forster, 
from Hans Andersen, and from others of his 
friends; but, for the first time, we hear some- 
thing of the inner side of his home life. From 
her we learn that he was essentially a “ home 
man.” 

In reading anything about Dickens, at this 
particnlar season of the year, with thoughts 
of Tiny Tim and of Dot in our hearts, and with 
the sound of The Chimes in our ears, we turn, 
naturally, to that chapter which is headed 
“Christmas.” We knew, while he wrote about 
eating and drinking, sang the praises of the 
table and the bottle, that he was one of the 
most abstemious of men, but we never knew 
so absolutely before that there was as much of 
the Spirit of Christmas in his private life as 
there is in his printed books. And perhaps in 
no better manner can we keep the Day, than 
in feeling, in his words, that :—“ It is good to 
be children sometimes, and never better than 
at Christmas, when its Mighty Founder was a 
child Himself!” 


7 My Father As 1 Knew Him. Ty Mamie Dickens 
Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2%. New York: E. P 
Dutton and Company. 
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